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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


CURIOUS field for profitable speculation 
has been offered by an eminent savant 
of philology in Berlin, who declares that 
German, as the probable universal lan- 
guage, has a most auspicious future. 
He bases his argument on two grounds, that of liter- 
ature and of commercialism. It is perfectly true, on 
general principles, that the rapid political expansion 
of a nation is usually followed by a development of 
her national literature. We hardly think, however, 





that such a development portends the establishment 
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been expected to have produced a national titerature | ARCHITECTURE AND FURNITURE 


of exceptional brilliancy after thé Franco-Prussian 

war, has not done so. And as for commercialism 

recent events have abundantly shown that where 
English and German commercial agents meet in a | 
country the language of which is unknown to both, a 
compromise is usually effected by the German and 
the native merchant learning English. 


The attention which the poems of Walt Whitman | 


are now receiving in England—where, however, he was 
early appreciated—seems to mark a revival of the 
Whitman cult, which, of course, as far as prosody as 
well as society is concerned, would break away from 
established methods. “ Walt Whitman's Poetry: A 
Study and a Selection,” 


“up-to-date” and rational interpretation of Whitman, 
which “the White Poet” has so much needed. Mr. 
Holmes writes: 

“Whenever I find an imaginative writer is either 
idolized or derided, I always assume, before I begin 
to study him, that he has a very strong personality, 
and that the right attitude toward him is, in all prob- 
ability, one neither of blind enthusiasm nor of angry 
ridicule, but of warm admiration, tempered by inter- 
mittent antipathy. It was under the influence of this 
condition that I began to study Walt Whitman—the 
best loved and best hated of modern poets. * * * And 
I think I can honestly say that in this particular case 
my experience fully verified my assumptions.” 
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Many of the reprints of staudard works which have 
come to us this season in the form of gift books 
show pictures where none before existed, and that 
new artists have ousted the old ones. The results are 
far from bad. Those books of sketches, travel, or 
adventure, the subjects of which lend themselves to 
pictures, have been illustrated with scenes in which 
the action took place. In these circumstances, inter- 
esting books of observation and impression become 
valuable guides to the traveler; and what a field of 
illustration such a treatment of old books opens to 
the artist. Possibly the suggestion may be a little 
bold, but we should like to see modern illustrations 
attached to “ Cesar’s Commentaries,” Sterne’s “ Senti- 
mental Journey,” as well as to Boswell’s narrative of 
the ground traversed by him and his friend, Dr. John- 
son, in their immortal tour to the Hebrides. 
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The document recently deposited in the Carnavalet 
Museum signed Comte d’Artaignan, regarding which 
there has been so much interesting correspondence, is 
now shown to be quite foreign to the hero of “ The 
Three Musketeers.” It is dated Sept. 20, 1714. Alex- 
andre Dumas’s lero died at the siege of Maestricht 
in 1673. The confusion is thus accounted for by a 
writer in The Pall Mall Gazette: There have been 
something like nine d’Artagnans holding the rank of 
Captain of musketeers. Comte Robert de Montesquiou 
now writes that the author of the Carnavalet holo- 
graph was his cousin-german. He quotes a passage 
from the last will and testament of Marshal de 
Montesquiou, dated 1723, which speaks of the testa- 
tor’s son, Comte d’Artagnan, then a Lieutenant in the 
first company, but he does not attempt to reconcile the 
slight discrepancy in rank, the Carnavalet d Artag- 
nan being styled Captain-Lieutenant in the first com- 
pany, the company of musketeers, and Lieutenant- 
General in the King’s armies. Dumas's d’Artagnan ap- 
parently left no direct descendants, although there are 
several claimants to that honor. His two sons by his 
marriage with Anne Charlotte de Chanlecy, Baronne 
de Sainte Croiz, died in 1709 and about 1714, respect- 
ively. Their mother died in 1684. 
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Although some American critics have stated that 
Mr. Oscar Fay Adams’s two works on Jane Austen had 
“left little to be desired,” we find that there is a good 
deal about Miss Austen which Mr. Adams left unsaid, 
and which has been well and picturesquely told in a 
study of Jane Austen in her homes and among her 
friends, which has just come from the pen of Miss 
Constance Hill. There is much new material presented 
in the book, and help has been given by members of 
the Austen family. Apparently, Miss Hill’s object has 
been to give a picture of Miss Austen’s daily life, and 
in that relation we have this suggestive remark: “ The 
process of following a favorite writer in this way into 
his or her home life, and for the time being living, 
as it were, in that writer’s society, would, alas, in many 
cases bring about a sad disenchantment; but no such 
pain awaits those who follow Miss Austen’s gentle 
steps. The more intimate their knowledge of her 
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by Edmond Holmes, which | 
has just been published in England and also in the | 


United States, may go far toward offering a distinctly | give an unpleasant and not always a perfectly intel- 
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Lady Dilke’s Book on French Furniture, Mr. 
Cummings’s on Early Italian 
Architecture.* 

Reviewed for Tum New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
* Books by 

R USSE LL STURGIS. 
|ADY DILKE’S vorume is illustrated by a 

dozen photogravure plates and about fifty 

half-tone prints, sometimes of one, some- 
eral objects. The list of illus- 
trations shows that a few additional illus- 
trations, partly photogravures, and partly half-tones, 
are published with the large paper edition, and with 
that only. The more costly and the more simple and 
everyday process alike are indifferently well employed. 
The photogr res are somewhat hard and wiry, and 
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ligible picture. Half-tone prints that come to us from 
England are never fine, and these are no better than 
the average. It cannot be said that the illustration is 
of unusual merit, and yet the variety and importance 
of the fine art shown in these many large illustrations, 





tt le taste which has controlled their choice, 
and the perfectly intelligent combination of the text 
with the pictures, the pictures with the text, make of 


this volume an illustrated work of great importance 
and value, whatever its technical shortcomings. More- 
over, the above word of guarded praise once spoken, 
the difficulty to the reviewer is to restrain and qualify 
the praise that must be given to the book. It is hard 
to see how the text could have been improved, except 
by increase in its extent—except through being carried 
further into detail. Two hundred pages of general 
discussion and fifty more of diagrams and tables are 
indeed inadequate for the vast subject, which includes 
woodwork of the richest and most varied sort used in 
paneling and sheathing of interiors, in frames and 
mountings for pictures which had to be set perma- 
nently into the wainscot, and in movable furniture of 
the simpler and of the grandiose and sumptuous kind; 
metal work in silver and in gilded bronze, which is 
indeed the special glory of the furniture during this 
epoch and distinguishes it from all other artistic 
periods, mountings which were used to set off as mere 
ornaments the angels and the more important details 
of the decorative piece, as well as to furnish its neces- 
sary handles, knobs and escutcheons, tapestry and tex- 
tile fabrics more properly so-called, porcelain and 
lacquer when used in connection with furniture. These 
splendid arts of adornment were used in close connec- 
tion with those forms of art which are generally con- 
sidered more serious and more important, though to 
the artist in an artistic time they would not always 
have seemed so—to paintings on panel and on canvas, 
and to sculpture of a certain size and dignity. Those 
paintings have been treated in a volume published sev- 
eral years ago—those sculptures were the subject of a 
volume issued in 1900; we have now before us a part 
of the purely decorative work of the time, and in a 
fourth volume “ Draughtsmen and the Engravers” 
will have their turn. 

It is right to state here that the work as now de- 
scribed and limited by its author will remain an in- 
complete essay on the graphic and plastic arts of the 
eighteenth century. It appears that there will be little 
mention of the jewelry, the delicate utensils, and still 
more exquisite toys (though they are often hard to dis- 
tinguish) of the time. The étuis of wrought gold or of 
surface enamel; the patch boxes of smooth or of carved 
ivory or of burnished steel; the snuff boxes with paint- 
ings set in the exterior and inside their covers; the 
delicate caskets made sometimes of panels of agate, of 
porcelain, or of still more precious materials set in 
gold or silver frames, or, as often, worked in the solid 
piece, whether of porcelain or of natural stone; the 
snuffers and scissors and knives worked in steel and 
damascened exquisitely or adorned with relief pat- 
tern worthy to be compared in effectiveness and su- 
perior in minute execution to the famous steel work 
of the sixteenth century; the smaller pieces of mar- 
queterie and inlays in wood which can hardly be in- 
cluded under that term, and indeed the whole world 
of coupes, bonbonierés and their like, made of all 
imaginable materials and adorned in all imaginable 
ways—these it appears will be left out of Lady Dilke’s 
study. It may well be that the better judgment of the 
authoress has told her that there would be no general 
welcome for a book which might deal with such bi- 
joutérie; but one would like to see it tried, nor is it to 
be supposed that a quarto volume with sixty photo- 
graphic illustrations all devoted to those manifesta- 
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tions of art named above would fail to be 
sought for as eagerly and would prove as 
valuable as the numerous, if very costly, 
books on hard and soft porcelain, on agate 
vases and enamel mounts and the like, 
with which our shelves are burdened. The 
truth is that as yet neither author nor 
publisher dares believe in the public's care 
for the eighteenth century. Such pieces 
sell readily and at unimaginably high 
prices. There are dealers in all our great 
cities, European and American, who find 
in these costly and minute objects the 
greater part of their annual profit; and 
“it cannot but be regretted that Lady Dilke 
has declined to examine this large and 
most interesting field of study. 

At the bottom of anything like capable 
criticism of fine art there must lie the rare 
“quality known as judgment. Nothing un- 
friendly is meant when it is said that this 
quality would be less certainly looked for in 
art criticism and in art history written 
by a woman than in other work of the 
kind. Nowhere could one look with confi- 
dence among the lady writers of the day 
for writing upon fine art which should be 
in any respect comparable to this of Lady 
Dilke’s own, for severg restraint and for 
*final qualifications clearly expressed. The 
authoress sees distinctions with the most 
eurprising clearness, It is evident in every 
page that she loves with all her heart the 
splendid fancies of the eighteenth century, 
and the noble way in which the French 
artists, and even those foreigners who came 
to France and became imbued with the 
French spirit, restrained the taste of the 
day—held it back in its too rapid flights 
hither and yonder into various strange 
fields whither art had never gone before, 
and where it might seem less worthily at 
home—staid and maintained its nobility 
even in its application to trifles—and knew 
how to give uniform dignity to art of an 
age which was not in its politics or in its 
social habits at all uniformly dignified, 

The application of the art of the eigh- 
teenth century almost exclusively to domes- 
tic purposes, both in house decoration and 
in the utensils, toilet articles, ornaments 
of the boudoir, and toys generally, while 
its highest development is in rooms adorned 
for that curious mixture of state policy and 
personal enjoyment which makes the me- 
moirs of the time so amusing and at the 
same time so mean in a sense—the investing 
of all this with an art so serious, so far 
above our modern rivalry, so perfectly 
adapted to material and to purpose, con- 
stitutes a theme which it requires the 
greatest intelligence, keenest observation, 
and the most sagacious critical faculty to 
treat rightly. This, however, is what Lady 
Dilke has done. If one takes such a chap- 
ter as that on the Gobelins and notes the 
careful distinction made between spirited 
designing and noble art, while the techni- 
calities of the tapestry work were kept up 
in perfect development, he will find some- 
thing which is morally as well as intellect- 
ually critical. The great historical subjects, 
absurd as they are to modern historians, 
the stately triumphs of Alexander, and the 
personified treatment of the Four Seasons, 
the Four Elements, and the like, are re- 
placed in the eighteenth century by “ serio- 
comic adventures of Don Quixote and the 
Marriage of Angélique and Médor, or else 
scenes from La Fontaine's Fables." ‘‘ This 
change went on until the execution of a 
set of chairbacks took precedence of that 
of a series of historical subjects.” And we 
are told what are chancelleries in tapestry 
work—that they are hangings adorned with 
the royal arms on a blue ground sprinkled 
with fleur-de-lis; and how these tapestries 
were regularly presented by the sovereign 
to his chancellors, 

It is hardly worth while to point out that 
these chancelleries are beautiful pieces of 
decoration; the point made in the text is 
well made, and it is shown that the Gobe- 
lins factory, having to consider the possible 
sale of its products in times of incipient 
bankruptcy for the State, naturally pre- 
ferred to repeat the Mois Grotesques by 
Claude Audran or the Belles Chasses de 
Guise of the time of Louis XIV. to work- 
ing new models of any consequence. Such 
new models there were, however, and the 
old ones were varied by changes in the 
color of the grounds and no doubt by minor 
ehanges in other colors as well. The tapes- 
tries now at Chantilly, those now at Com- 
piégne, those at Berlin, and those at Pots- 
dam, some of which were shown at the 
Paris Exposition of 1000; those in the pres- 
ence chamber and ballroom of Windsor 
Castle, those in the Academy of France at 
Rome, have all been studied by Lady Ditke, 
and they are compared with one another 
and with earlier and later work in an 
tdrely judicious way A little of that 
castic humor which the authoress shows 
whenever the taste artistle power 
of her own epoch is In consideration is al- 
‘lowed to show itself in the words devoted 
to recent dispositions of the splendid tapes- 
tries belonging to the French Government 
It is pointed out (Page 104) that with the 
years 1720-™) a lead existed toward 
the close reproduction of paintings upon 
canvas, to portraits; such portraits, 
indeed, as are framed in the woodwork 
the Gallery of Apollo, and we find it stated 
that an example of this work 
rendering of the portrait of 
ette by Mme. Vigée-Lebrun) 
by M. Fé.ix Faure to be be tfully 
before the eyes of the Emperor 
ptess of Russia when they visited 
s@. His taste, which was, it is 
wérse 1) that of the 
seems to have accurately 
his imperial visitors, 

The pleasure expressed by the Empress 
Was so great that M. Jules Guiffrey, the 
head of the Gobelins manufactéry, was at 
once ordered by the President to set his 
workmen to the task of accurately repro- 
ducing the whole picture of wtiféh the por- 
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trait formed a part. As I write (January, 
1001,) I learn that this work, which it has 
taken three years’ labor to complete, is to 
be offered by the French Government to 
her Majesty on the occasion of the Russian 
New Year. 

This little escape into the last years of 
the nineteenth century #y way of compari- 
son with times a hundred and fifty years 
earlier, may be compared with the graver 
comment on the hideous jubilee gifts to 
Queen Victoria (Page 144) and each is by 
way of illustrating that bad taste in mat- 
ters of fine art, as shown by persons high 
in State position and having control of af- 
fairs, artistic and other, is not of the 
eighteenth century only, nor of the nine- 
teenth century only; that it is omnipresent 
and ever existent. The difference is that 
in the middle of the eighteenth century this 
was an episode merely, and that the great 
traditions of the Gobelins renewed them- 
selves, while in the twentieth century it is 
to be feared that, whether the great tradi- 
tions still exist or not, the deliberate aban- 
donment of them for experiments which are 
only not base because they are so trivial 
will become rather the rule. The present 
Director of the Sévres manufactory says 
plainly, in answer to the criticisms which 
are showered upon him for neglecting the 
Bleu du Roi, the Rose de Pompadour, and 
the decoration by means of medallions 
filled with paintings closely copled from 
Boucher and his contemporaries, all 
which are identified in the mind of collect- 
ors and students with the Sévres product, 
“that a manufactory supported by the na- 
tion is inexcusable if it goes on repeating 
what it has once done—that to do so would 
be commercialism—that the eighteenth 
century work and the nineteenth century 
work has been done and has passed 
history, and fills the museums—that the 
business of the Director now is to pursue 
new lines, solve new problems, 
new developments of art.’’ The products of 
the last five years confirm what M. Sandier 
has said. It is the business of the other 
establishments supported by the State 
throughout Europe to pursue each in 
own way a similar line of thought and of 
action, and to show, if possible, that the 
twentieth century is capable of art of an- 
other kind and of a new kind which may 
perhaps in time rival that of the older 
world in thoughtfulness or even in decora- 
tive effect. 

To come back from that digression to the 
tapestries of 1750 and thereabout, it ap 
pears that Oudry was put in charge of the 
Gobelins and also of the Beauvais establish- 
ment between 1733 and 1735, and that his 
especial duty was to make the establish 
ment pay. One is reminded of great clubs 
in our cities and of the election of this or 
that new Chairman of the House Commit 
tee with the express instructions to see 
that the restaurant makes money 
than loses it, for even where 
establishment or a restaurant 


its 


an artistic 
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and that richly, it is still dear to the hearts | 


of those controlling it that it shall pay its 
own way as nearly as This 
Oudry, however, is chargeable his 
amusements champétres and his 
morphoses,” presumably of Ovid, 
calling in Boucher, a great 
with a strong decorative artist 
in his way, capable of an infinite amount 
of work and of a color, quality, and judi 
cious distribution of form almost 
jn the history of art, but who had not a 
soul wholly above the rather trivial 
jects and trivial treatment dictated by his 
epoch. ‘‘Oudry had shown a special c: 
pacity for the practical and business side 
of the undertaking.’’ He made money 
himself; or at least, was able to leave his 
family a sum of some importance, 
a superb collection of art treasures, for the 
purchase of which he had, ex- 
ceptional opportunities, but what was more 
important, he saved the national treasury 
from loss and made the establishments 
which he controlled pay their way, and 
more. All of this! And yet our authoress 
follows up the paragraph in which that 
worthy showing is made by the direct 
statement that the most famous of all his 
tapestries deserve little of their great rep- 
utation, and points out that the spirit in 
which the cartoons ** were reproduced un- 
der the direction of Oudry hastened the 
transferment of the sound traditions which 
had for centuries governed the 
ment of the ancient art of the tapestry 
worker.”"’ And while this evil tendency of 
the time is strongly urged, it is stated as 
if casually and as a detail of the situation 
that the entrepreneurs were worried almost 
to death by Oudry’s insistent demand of a 
serious technical excellence. ‘' Every piece 
of work which did not piease him had to be 
and worked afresh until effect 
which suited his exigencies had been 
achiéved.”” This thoroughness—this 
complete carrying out of his duties Su- 
perintendent—was in itself the 
of the ruin of the tapestry consid- 
ered an artistic manufacture. For 
entrepreneurs, wedded to their ancient [and 
good) to 
selves which 
have been that of imitation 
cartoon not made reference 
methods of the tapestry worker, but 
reproduction of some famous work of oil 
painting Moreover, the influence of his 
superintendence was not in the direction of 
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have found equally wise and an 
equally fearless study of a theme which is 
always escaping you and throwing out the 
cleverest ltmner. Thus, if we were to turn 
the page merely and take up Chapter IX. 
we should find a discussion of the fron 
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town and which were made for the Duke 
of Lorraine, King Stanislas of Poland, by 
Jean,Lamour, It is not to be said that our 
authoress has a less sure touch in the dis- 
cussion of such semi-architectural work as 
this than in the matter of the tapestries, 
and the chapter goes on with the discus- 
sion of the caffieri and their chiseled and 
gilded bronze work, with a careful discrimi- 
nation between the work of one man and 
one period and that of another, and a ju- 
dicious appreciation of the artistic charac- 
ter of the whole which is hard to over- 
praise. In fact, the review of the book 
would be perforce a series of just such fa- 
vorable judgments passed upon one chap- 
ter after another, nor are there any but 
minor details in which the most critical 
student of the art of the time could find 
fault with either the thought or the man- 
ner of its presentation. 


ARCHITECTURE BEFORE THE RE- 
NAISSANCE, 


Cummings’s book is in two octavo 
volumes, large of page but each rather 
thin for its size, and therefore not 
heavy in hand tn spite of the use of coated 
paper to make practicable the use of many 
illustratior The pictures are 
400 in number, and of these two-thirds seem 
to be photographic The scope of the 
inquiry is imited by the fall of the Roman 
imperial system on the one hand, and the 
appearance of the revived classical feel- 
ing on the other. Volume I. begins with 
Catacombs, and in connection with 
these and with the earliest basilicas there 
is a little allusion to the imperial buildings; 
Volume II, ends with the advanced Italian 
Gothic, Milan Cathedral, and Messina 
Cathedral among ecclesiastical buildings, 
(Pages 225-229;) the: great hospital of 
Milan, the Bigallo at Florence, and the 
fountains of Perugia and Viterbo, all of 
them bulldings in which the change to Ren- 
indicated. One thousand 
covered by the inquiry 
this long period more 
half is almost non-existent 
of architecture, and much 
first half is rather a 
of constant controversy 
study of noble and 


Mr. 


too 


aissance types is 
years, then, are 
before us, but 
than the first 
for the student 
more than the 
zie and a source 
than a comforting 
well-understood monuments 

The discussion of the Catacombs is more 
intelligible than can 
Some 


of 


puz- 


and more 
Isewhere 
recent investigations and comparisons have 
been of weight In determining the tone of 
the discussion; but by far the greater part 
of the merit of this long comes 
the author's own careful analysis of 
his 


ubt- 


complete 


in small space 


passage 
ascertained, and 
what is still d 
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his reader to go to Torcello 
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and again to Rome and t 
ompare the round and po 
there with the baptister 

but the main theme is still 
Ravenna group—the two churche of 
Apollinarts, the mausoleum of Theodori 
the baptisteries, and St. Vitale The 
with a of that 
Milan, in 


to di 
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consider 
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to 
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buildings 
Ravenna; 


two 


closes discussion 


Lorenzo of 


same care 


puzzling church, St. 
which brief the 
guish between probabilities is very obvix 
One of th: most important chapters in th« 
book, theme is one of those 
which is and must of 
be little understood by any but 
students of the subject, is that en- 
“The Byzantine Influence.” In this 
subject goes far afield, and for many 
; we deal with Syrian buildings of the 
great empire, Byzantine buildings of the 
separated |} tern empire, as in Constaf- 
tinople, in Thessalonica, and in Asia Minor, 
with evidences to be found often in Rome 
itself of Eastern influence in decoration, 
and with the marked and powerful control 
exercised by Eastern thought over the 
architecture of Venice for so long a 
as that which ended with the 
establishment of the northern Gothic influ- 
ence in the fourteenth century. It is lo be 
noticed that this separaied 
from the Byzantine Ravenna. 
That and its resuits are by 
chapter from this new 
tion of the 
Western 
seem, it i 


essay tin 


its 
least understood 


beca use 


close 
titled 
the 

page 


period 
complete 


argument is 
epoch of 
divided 
of Orient: 

Iiegical as 
an 
chronological 
One might wish, 
frequent 


other ess 


que Dower 


minds, that 
reasonable, as 
the 
tions of succeeding styles 

that there were 
references from the 
and that the too hasty reader were 
with more absolute certainty of sp h 
that he cannot hope to understand Chap- 
ter [. without careful reading of Chapter 
lll. Indeed, it may be hoped that the sim- 
ple and descriptive method adopted by 
the author will lead the student on to read 
these in somewhat ray 

cession, even if Chapter Il. should 
but still 


subject or with 


over 
may obvious 
marking rela- 
however, more 
one to ’ 
warned 
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suc- 
inter- 


chapters 
vene persons 
this class of subject 
must be helped to think, and the imme- 
relation between the Fondaco dei 
Turchi (Page 240, 245,) and the arcaded 
basilicas of Ravenna in Chapter I. should 
be suggested. In itself “‘ The Byzantine In. 
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is an admirable chapter, and its 
in an elaborate description 
of St. Mark at Venice serves to impress 
upon the reader’s mind the immense ‘m- 
portance to the arts of Europe of this 
influx of artistic thought, fresh from .he 
region which, previous to the tenth century, 
was the chief depository of traditional 
intelligence in the Western World. 


fluence 
culmination 


The second volume deals with the South- 
ern Romanesque and with Sicilian archi- 
tecture, including the Romanesque epoch; 
then, in Chapter VII., with the monas- 
teries, in which chapter there is of neces- 
sity an account of the introduction of 
northern Gothic structure and sentiment 
into Italy, and, finally, with the Gothic in 
ecclesiastical and civil architecture. It is 
here that the importance of the book is 
seen, as giving us in brief space and in a 
manner to understand the results of 
the most recent investigations; for it has 
only been since the publication of Eniart’s 
book and Frothingham's articles in 
The Archaeological Journal, together with 
a very few other writings of the same re- 
that this matter of the thrust- 
ing upon Italy of the northern style was at 
all within the reading world A 
kindred subject and one not perfectly ex- 
perhaps inexplicable except as by 
comparison the popular feeling in Itaty 
with that of northern countries—is the con- 
Stant tendency of the round-arched 
to break in upon the apparently well-estab- 
lished Gothic influence. Thus interior 
of Siena Cathedral, built during the 
ond half of the thirteenth century, 
Loggia dei Lanzl, at Florence, 
dred years later, and many buildings ere 
ed during that lapse of time, are 
pletely round-arched in architectural style 
and as completely non-Gothic 
as if there 
ribbed 
thrust by « 
{ts contemporary 
there pointed 
treated with equal re and in 
church the facade is endowed with a 
air of northern structure ad the sharp 
gables which rise above the porches of en- 
and those which crown the central 
higher bay and the bays 
respectively, the nave and the two 
It is curious to watch the same development 
from the here as in 
that while 
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Living Now in Riverdale—His Old 
YUome in Hartford and the 
Life He Lived There. 

SOULD the gods of merriment 


and laughter be imagined 
as dwelling not only in the 
man in whom they have in- 
carnated themselves, but also 
in his tmmediate neighbor- 
hood, the picturesque com- 
“munity of Riverdale on the Hudson 
be now peopled with the jolliest 
imps and sprites that ever joked toget 
gince fun began. For the most famous 
humorist of America, and of the world, 
Yas set up there a shrine for his much 


traveled houschold gods. Indeed, an account 
of Mark Twain in his various homes would 
be a theme rich enough for a whole vol- 
ume of absorbing interest. It would 
be a miniature panorama of American 
scenery, cities, and communities, North 
and South, East and West, at one extreme 
ploneering and frontier life, at the other 
the most cyltivated society in America: 
# comprehensive exhibit of American char- 
acter, life, manners, and customs, such as 
no American author but Mark Twain pos- 
sibly has known. 

Born in 1855 in Missour!l, 
crade of printing in St. Louts, 
Philadelphia, and New York, a pilot on Mis- 
sissippi River steamboats, a silver miner and 
an editor in Nevada, a reporter, gold miner, 
and reporter again in California; a corre- 
spondent in the Hawaiian Islands, an editor 
living in Buffaio, then fimally 
f® authorship, a resident of 
where he had two homes, with a 
residence at Elmira and another in the 
Adirondacks; a 
own country in 
would to be 
tm all exemplifying throu 
Wife the characteristic ability of 
tlersman to his fect. A 
mear kinsman quotes him as saying that 
be contented anywhere if he does not 
to move, while a friend of 
Mark Twain, ha ved 
re plac he 


letter 


must 


working at his 
Cincinnatl, 


committed 
Hart 


Summer 


ford, 


his 
he 
home 
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great traveler beyond 
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being 
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a chimney, 
night, 
and ma our furniture one’s 
asleep." 

In strik! 
cabin wa: 
given as a 
Mrs 
Jervis Langdon. It 
from Mark Twain, 
the brilliantly 
filled with kinsmen ar@ 
the young wife broke 
and ming gift from 
eyes turned curiously 
eyes wet with tears, his voice 
emotion, he thoughts 
taneously expres 
in the form of humor Mr. 
whenever you are in Buffalo, if 
a year, come right up here, and bring your 
bag with You may 
if you want to. It sha'n't cost you 
In this reply feels the 
earrying force which has 
Twain his high 
|The form of 
he instinctively clothes a thought or feel- 
tng in humorous but he more 
than that and, paradox- 
lfeal as it may high 
gree of restraint exag- 
geration 

When he 


mining 
Buffalo, 
M: 


bride father, 


ng contrast with this 
the beautiful hou ’ 
wedding 
the 


and 
Mr 
kept a secret 
hown through 
mysteriously 


preser 
Clemens by 
had all beer 
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hou 
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father Vith all 
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Lang 
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ve re 


you stay over night 
i cent 

f that 
given Mark 
American letters 


humorous, 


or ecret o 


place in 
his perception ts 
guise, sees 
aspect of things, 
sound, exercises a 
in the very 


de- 


act of! 


relinquished journalism 
for authorship went to Hartford, he 
lived in the house of Mrs. Isabel Beecher 
Hooker until he built his own house. This 
beautiful and costly re designed 
by Edward Tuckerman Potter, stands on a 
picturesque on Farmington Avenue 
near the Park River, which runs through 
Mr. Cl grounds, making a loop so 
near the house that from the 
almost fancies the land on the further si 
In the spactous library there 
oak mantel over the fireplace, 
Clemens brought from a house 
in Scotland. Over the in- 
scription in brass, which meas e@x- 
plains this hous« the library 
particular became a notable centre of hos- 
pitality. The inscription read “The orna- 
ment of a house is the friends who frequent 
it.” This achieved a distinction for 
sociability and hospitality, which still 
elicits eloquent appreciation from the neigh- 
bors of Mr Mrs. Cl 
now a decade since they have occupied their 
Hartford hous« In the 
themselves and their 
their friends, and being 
degree which was exceptional 
people. They 
ors, I 


finally 
and 


sidence, 
slope 


emens’s 
windows one 
an island is 
a fine old 
which Mr 
fireplace is an 


ina 


ure 


why and in 


room 


and mens, though it is 


eve 


nings 


ngs they gave 


time to entertaining 
agreeable to a 
for literary 
had many distinguished vi 


th 


autt and actors, whom shared 
g@nerou with their friends, not 
sf™ soirécs, but at dinner parti 
egpugh were invited to make a large gath- 
ering. Mr. Clemens, with his inexhaust 
fble fund of stories and his inimitable way 
of telling them, entertained hi ‘ts for 
hours, and there were moments of lag 
ging or dullness 
The machinery for all this entertaining, 
vevording to Mr neigh- 
bars familiar to the house, was managed 


ly in 


to 


even 


which 
rg 


gue 


no 


one of Clemens’s 
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by Mrs. Clemens. She had a great faculty 
for carrying on the household and family. 
The house was very charming, and the 
entertainments agreeable to everybody. 
Mrs. Clemens had the faculty of giving the 
dinner party, and Mr. Clemens embroidered 
it. 
After 
used to have plays, 
tn which Mr. Clemens took a part 
acted some of Shakespeare's plays 
brought out ‘The Prince and the Pauper’ 
with great elaboration. Mr. Clemens ap- 


peared in it. They had a regular stage im- 
provised, and scenery. 


grown they 
dramas, 
They 

and 


children were 
neighborhood 


the 


had 
in 


Mr. 
of 


On the evenings of holidays they 
the custom of having large parties, 
which every one took part in charades 


Clemens, was the principal promoter 
these, 


One never saw him smile 
story. He always preserves look of 
seriousness. It may be said that his 
house was one where a great many people 
with wants called. The neighbors’ impres- 
sion was that these wants were all pretty 
carefully investigated and responded to 
generously and consclentiously. The fam- 
ily wanted to be liberal and just and do 
everything they possibly could do for every 
one 

Mr. Clemens was a most 
Certainly he was the mcst 
In Hartford or anywhere else. He 
very little. He was almost always 
exclusively at home, He played billiards 
a good deal. Through the day he 
play alone; in the evenings with 
friends 

Probably 
more than 
He went regularly 
with his wife. Coming out 
would sometimes light his 
out of the church porch 

His 
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in telling a 
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man 
went 


domestic 
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years 
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person 
do 
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he was careful 
thing which he 

the strict 
her to have 


very 


not ay any- 
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and or 
shock 


knew 
day 


religious ¢ 
in previous years One 
don't we so care- 
the same as 
which he thunderstruck 
the same draw! in her 
has. He came honestly by it. 
ind and sympathetic 
He visited informally 
and was always welcome 
entertaining. When out 
poetry when 
trees, for in- 
there 


said to him, ‘ Samuel 
ful My 
yours,’ at 
ve had 
he 
was 
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sentiments «are 
was 
Ss speech 
which 
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and exceedingly 
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by sight 
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an ice storm, 
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interpretation it 
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when 
trees were 
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read 
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One 
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without his 
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author, 
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done 
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vocation 
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He strikes a tremendous 
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The feeling 
Clemens family 


been a 
just 
secret is 


blow. It 


ac have as 


success on 


for the 
Gener- 
time 

so 


the community 
is one of warmth 
have to wait a long 
for social recognition It was not 
in their They at once taken 
into everything, and with the greatest cor- 
diality There is a very general regret at 
their absence If they should back, 
their house would become again a centre of 
hospitality, and Mr appearance 
here in any public capacity, a dinner, or the 
like, would be the signal for great pleasure 
They are a pair, Mr. and Mrs. Clemens; 
they work together. 

In the billiard room at the top of the 
house, where Mark Twain did much of 
his writing, is a small writing desk, a 
few bookshelves filled with miscellaneous 
books, works of history, and the French 
book of our old friend Ollendorf. On the 
hang few prints, of Guten- 
berg, and some illustrations by Reming- 
ton. In little window behind a photo- 
graph of an autograph-covered programme 
of complimentary dinner given to Sal- 
vini at the Brunswick, New York, in 1883, 
I found framed an old-fashioned 
postage stamp letter 
requesting Mr. article 
on housekeeping a years hence 
A world of readers too glad 
to h him live to « with that re- 
quest On the wall the door, in a 
the original checks 


General Grant's 


in 


ally new-comer 


case, were 


come 


Clemens’s 


walls a one 
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with 
for reply, a 
Clemens to write an 
hundred 


be only 
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would 
ive mply 
near 
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Mrs. Grant f 
The first read: 
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water-color 
Twain's 
in 1e rocks at Qu: 
Farm, Elmira This studs designed by 
Alfred H. Thorp, Mr. Clemens fed in 
the Summer, which his family often spent 
His intimate friend, 
H. Twichell, put me 
a description of this vine- 
in Mark 


On oppo 
re pre 
ly 


study, den 


occu 


the has 
in 


covered 


Rev. Joseph 
possession 
study 


of 
Twain's own lan- 
guage: 


It is the loveliest study you 
It is octagunal, with a peaked roof, eauth 
face filled with a spacious window, and it 
sits perched in complete isolation on top of 
an eleyation that commands ieagues of 


ever saw. 


| alty 


valley and city and retreating ranges of dis- 
tant blue hills, It is a cozy nest, with just 
room In it for a sofa and a table and three 
or four chairs; and when the storms sweep 
down the remote valley, and the lght- 
ning flashes above the hills beyond, and 
the rain beats upon the roof over my head 
imagine the luxury of it! 
Here the ‘‘ Tramp Abroad,’ begun at 
| Heidelberg and continued at Munich, was 
completed or rewritten, for he was so dis- 
satisfied with the first draft of the book 


that he was inclined to abandon it alto- 
gether 
During his 
frvecens often ran down 
| pretty tale told of his return 
afternoon with a young lady who was then 
taking a course of study at Smith College. 
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Mr. Evans Writes of His Visit to 
Gad’s Hill and of Walks 
and Talks There.* 


FEW days later I received a 
letter from Dickens inviting 
me to Gad’s Hill, whither the 
family had gone for a few 
weeks’ sojourn. It was down 
in Kent, on the way to Can- 
terbury, near the twenty- 
seventh milestone from London, on the 
summit of Strood Hill, a square, solid old 
brick mansion, built eighty years before 
by one Stevens, who had begun life 
hostler at an inn, afterward married the 
hostes took up brewing, and finally be- 
a<ome ‘“ Mare of Rochester,’ as he wrote 
himself on one occasion. Not much trained 
in writing, this old worthy, his name and 
its honorary appendices measuring the 
limit of his experiments in that line. 

The house was built to last, showing in 
its builder a rugged British integrity or 
wise forecast for his heirs, and it wore its 
fourscore years as lightly as the jaunty 
little bell tower which crowned its roof. 
It was seated some distance back from the 
high road, with gardens and lawn sur- 
rounding it, and in the rear the meadow 
stretched away toward the woods of Darn- 
ley Park, stately pleasaunce of Lord Cob- 
ham, great man of that Kentish region, 
whose picturesque Elizabethan mansion, 
red, rambling, turreted, and time-beaten, 
floated many a rood along a space of lawn, 
terraced, lit with lakelets, a statue here 
and there, the splendor and the stridulous 
cry of peacocks not wanting, which was 
islanded in the midst of the afore- 
said a Jong arrow shot away the 
hall an inscription, illuminated by Mr. 
Owen Jones, hung against the wall in- 
closed in a frame: “This house, Gad's 
Hill place, stands on the summit of Shake- 
speare’s Gad's Hill, ever memorable for 
its association with Sir John Falstaff in 
his noble fancy. ‘ But, my lads, my 1a4s, 
to-morrow morning by 4 o’clock early 
Gad's Hill; there are pilgrims going 
Canterbury with rich offerings and trader: 
riding to London with fat purses I have 
vizards for you all. You have horses for 
yourselves.'"’ Engravings from Hogarth’'s 
pictures also adorned the walls: ** Marriage 
a la Mode,” the gouty Earl, the languid and 
distrait bridegroom-elect; Counselor Silver- 
tongue, nibbling the pen with which th: 
pending contracts were to be signed; the 
expectant virgin, her countenance  pre- 
figuring her after-h her vulgar, 
shrewd old parent haggling with the Earl 
over the marriage settlements; the * Rake's 
the ‘ Industrious vs. Idle Ap- 
and the rest made of it quite a 
gallery, and attested the a 
Dickens felt for the wor 
moralist and 
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The hall divided the house 
portions, drawing room and 
occupying one side and Dickens 
a large, handsome guests’ room the other. 
The study, which been made familiar 
to the public by looked 
through a_ broad, w 
upon the meadow and the Darnley Woods, 
trees near by showing their naked lace- 
work of boughs in that midwinter season— 
“bare, ruined choirs where late the sweet 
birds sang "’—but in Summer casting their 
flickering shadows the pages which 
grew under his hand; desk fronting the 
window, which he faced when writing—as 
if to drink in all the passing moods of sky 
and wood and meadow which the journey- 
ing days wove for him—contained 
its writing equipments a few ornaments 
two green bronze frogs of 
dominal amplitude and straddling 
orbitance of fighting a 
trance, with fencing foils, a 
dog fancier, arms, pockets, 
able receptacles overflowing 
dogs, barking, demure, 
pectant, as of a bone or a 
house cat; a gilt leaf with 
upon it crect upon its haunches; 
paper-knife often held in his hand during 
his public readings, and the little green 
cup ornamented with the leaves and blos- 
soms of the cowslip, in which a few fresh 
flowers were placed morning 
he always worked with the Lis 
writing table’’—and a few other small 
objects not remembered. His desk was at 
all times arranged with the perfect 
neatness and order, and his habits of work 
were ematic and almost invariabl 
He commonly wrote from breakfast 
the luncheon, except that he 
generally take a turn through the meadow, 
visit the stables, give morning to h 
dogs, Turk, Linda, Bumble, and the rest 
he was a great lover of dogs, had many of 
them, first and last, and a curious stu- 
dent of their ways and after 
he would settle three 
hours of work iffered 
which wa eney 
portance to interrupt 
engaged upon the « 
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walk 
lution acre Channel 
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of the Conciergerie, and had heard the 
rumble of the tumbrils in the prison yard 
at dawn, not knowing but that their own 
names were on the death st, and that the 
coming sunrise was the last for them in all 
the turnings of the world. He spoke of 
Carlyle’s “ History of the French Revolu- 
tion,’ which I have heard that he read twice 
every year, as one of the most wonderful 
books of the century, as the only one he 
had ever read which mirrored in any suf- 
ficient degree that upbreak in flame and 
ruin of the foundations of an ancient s0- 
ciety, as if Vesuvius had burst beneath 
them, hurling aloft shrine and throne, 
temple and palace, mitre and sceptre and 
diadem, robes and scrolls of magistracy, 
the priest's missal, and the harlot’s habit, 
to scatter them in smoke and ashes upon 
the wind. He spoke often of Carlyle, who 
was in Scotland at this time, and from 
whom he had recently received a letter de- 
scribing, in Carlvlean manner, incidents of 
his journey and referring to the book upon 
which Dickens was engaged. 

Coming up Strood Hill one day, the home- 
stretch of a long afternoon walk, he nar- 
rated to me that long ago, when he was a 
little lad, his father told him, as they 
were walking up the same hill, that if he 
was a good boy and very persevering he 
might when he grew up sometime come to 
have a house like that, pointing to the 
square old mansion on the top of the hill. 
The story was then new to me, though it 
has since been published in his biography 
and fancifulty set forth in one of his 
sketches. He had certainly heeded the 
paternal admonition as to perseverance, 
and the promised reward had come to him. 
He bought Gad's Hill in 1856, it being then 
purchasable for the first time in almost 
half a century, It was not originally his 
intention to make it his residence, but his 
liking for the place grew, and he ultimately 
expended a considerable sum in improying 
it, building a new drawing room and dornil- 
tories, a conservatory, stables, offices and 
the like. The property was divided by the 
high road, on the other side of which, in 
the midst of a pretty shrubbery, he set up 
the Swiss chalet presented to him by Mr. 
Fechter, the actor, “which arrived from 
Paris in ninety-four pieces, fitting like the 
of a puzzle “TI have put five 
mirrors in it,” he wrote to an American 
friend, ‘‘ and they reflect and refract in all 
kinds of ways the leaves that are quivering 
at the windows, and the grain fields of 
waving corn and the sail-dotted river. My 
is up among the branches of the 
and the birds and the butterflies fly 
in and out; and the green branches shoot 
in at the open windows, and the lights and 
shadows the clouds come and go with 
the rest of the company, The scent of the 
flowers, and, indeed of everything that 
growing for miles and miles is delicious." 
He uscd to make great boast, too, not only 
of his crowd of singing birds all day, but of 
his nightingales at night. A brick tunnel 
running under the road led from the house 
and lawn to the little chalet parklet, but 
that and the construction of the chalet 
itself was the work of years afterward, 
In the middle chamber of this pretty little 
wood-engirdled refuge the last afternoon 
of his life spent, and here his last 
written word was recorded 

My first walk with him led us down 
Strood Hill, under which Falstaff and his 
merry brigade may have had their ambush, 
hard by the battle ground which thut 
mighty warrior encountered the waxing 
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continuous streets of 
and Chatham, three 
towns in one, built along the Medway, 
where the Chatham Dock Yards were, 
which his father had once been employed; 
past the town clock, which in his boyood 
he thought the most wonderful clock in the 
world, really a dilapidated, mvoon-faced old 
going wrong; the 
town hall, which his young imagination 
built into a structure more and 
splendid than the white house of Chosroes 
the Dalmatian palace of Diocletian; 
the inn of the Seven Poor Travelers, 
that one in which the volatile 
voluble Mr. Alfred Jingle usurped 
habiliments of Mr. Tupman; past 
Mary's otherwise ‘‘ The Brook,’ in 
‘in a house next 
with a white washed 
behind,” in the 
which he with trembling 
and delight, ‘ Roderick 
‘Peregrine Pickle,’ ‘* Humph 
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ip the midst of trees, the memorable [field 
of Mars, on which Mr, Pickwick had stood 
with unflinching valor a hot fire of blank 
cartridges from the muskets of the soldiers 
on parade, but fled before their advancing 
bayonets; far off Gad's Hill and the Cob- 
ham Woods—nothing, as seen from that 
high perch in midair, much changed in the 
two score or more years which had gone 
since he played under the shadow of the 
old castle and thought that the black loop- 
holes in its walls “ made it look as if the 
birds had pecked its eyes out." 

Like Scott, he was always a sickly boy, 
could not join in the ruder sports of his 
fellows, but found a substitute for such 
recreation in reading, devouring eagerly 
every printed thing that fell into his hands, 
but being chiefly interested in the wonder 
world of romance, which had just begun to 
reveal itself to hith. I thought the near- 
ness to him of this towering old ruin, clus- 
tered about with feudal memories, might 
have sometime inspired him to reclothe it 
in its old panoply, to set again its flying 
banners in the wind and wake again the 
bugle peal from its battlements; but an- 
other work than this was appointed to him, 
The tarry old sailors down on the Chatham 
wharves, with tarpaulins and baggy trous- 
ers and short pipes stuck in the middle of 
their jolly old mahogany countenances; the 
groups of soldiers off duty, lounging about 
the tavern doors; the little street urchins 
at their games; the bent old woman hob- 
bling along the sunny side of the street, 
leaning upon her stick; Mr. Pumblechook 
bulging from the door of his warehouse and 
shedding a ponderous sign of sagacity and 
importance upon the thoroughfare—these 
figures and others like them had more in- 
terest for him than the vanished men at 
arms and fair women which the old walls 
had once engirdled. His inspirations were 
drawn from his own time, and he built his 
work out of the living materials of his own 
generation, 

Against the giant wall which divided the 
quadrangle of the castle, not so high as the 
outward ones, there were still some fading 
decorations, painted panelings of wasting 
greens and crimsons which had outlasted 
the lives and memories of all the great 
bishops and warriors on whom of old they 
had flung their splendor. To me the vacant 
gulf seemed for a moment repeopled with 
its vanished processions—its “ tiptoe amor- 
cavaliers,” its “hyena foemen, and 
hot-blooded lords.'’ Madeline and Porphyro, 
with heart on fire, and palsy-twitched 
Agatha and the old bedesman, meagre, 
barefoot, wan, wandering the chapel aisles 
amid the sculptured dead on either side 
seemed to rise out of its gloom like spectres 
out of a grave. ‘‘I wonder,’’ said Dickens, 
‘what a man would do tf he were 
down on that wall and left over night’? I 
thought if anything would turn hair 
white the terror of that situation might do 
*" the suggestion led Dickens to 
scribe a number of efforts he had made to 
verify an occurrence of that but 
they them successful. He 
once made a journey to Holland on 
this curious quest, but it was fruitless, 
like the rest. Indeed, he always followed 
up stories marvelous occurrences with 
much assiduity, but he generally fc 
that they a basis of neighborhood 
credulity Ghost 
fascination for him, and he 
fanciful of them in his 
stories and sketches; but in hi 
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purpose would be accomplished, and that I 
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personal relation ‘to the management of the 
tour. However, if himself and Mr. Dickens 
thought best a provisional agreement be- 
tween us might be prepared for me to take 
to America, to see if IE could find any 
capitalists there willing .to accept its 
terms. I should in any case return to Eng- 
land the following Summer, having other 
interests which summoned me there. Such 
an agreement was speedily prepared and 
signed by Mr. Dickens and myself, a draft 
of which I still retain. But before any 
action could be taken under its provisions 
some new complexity in Mr. Dickens's 
affairs impelled Mr. Ouvery to counsel him 
that it would be in the highest degree in- 
expedient for him to bind himself to even 
so brief an absence from England. 

The agreement was therefore canceled by 
mutual consent and Dickens's visit delayed 
for five or six years, in which the Nation 
had bridged the fiery gulf of the civil war 
with experiences instructing it to ascribe 
no Irrational magnitude to even the great- 
est of novelists. He came, was well re- 
ceived, and departed laden with the willing 
tribute of our people, no one of whom re- 
pined that he had not gotten the worth of 
his money. For a note upon the possible 
financial needs of such an adventure in 
that period I may mention that there were 
in those days no Major Ponds, no lecture 
bureaus, and no flowing tide of capital 
ready to fill the channels of even the most 
promising opening in the business. But I 
foresaw that Dickens might not be willing 
to come without a money guarantee, and 
talked the subject over with Mr. Watts 
Sherman of the historic banking house of 
Duncan, Sherman & Co., in which Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan learned his trade. He 
said it would be time enough to “ cross 
Fox River when we got to it.” If it was 
found that money was wanted I was to 
come to him and he wouid see what could 
be done about it. But, as before recited, 
it did not quite reach that point 

In reverting to my many conversations 
with Dickens during an almost daily com- 
panionship extending over several months, 
it is Impossible not to remember that of his 
small or great, he spoke 
with freedom, with appreciation and gen- 
erosity. He was not to “hint a fault 
and hesitate dislike,’""’ and what he gave 
praise he gave ungrudgingly abounding 
measure. Of the younger writers I think 
he spoke with most eulogy of Sala, whose 
work at its best was, as he said, not 
passed by that of any writer of the time 
and whose range and variety of information 
and performance were a continual surprise 
to those who knew him Of 
Thackeray he spoke little They were then 
transiently estranged, but came together 
in the old friendly spirit a short time 
fore Thackeray's death, five years later. I 
asked him the story, which both 
narrate, of the first meeting between them, 
which took place Dickens's lo in 
Furnival’s Inn during publication of 
* Pickwick,” which Thackeray, 
id and very 
wanted to 
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$1.00 a Year, But at Any Price THE BEST. | 


New Romantic Love Story 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Author of “The Gentleman from Indiana” and 
“Monsieur Beaucaire” 


ILL shortly begin serial pubiication in 
McClure’s. This new novel rings with the 
same fresh, romantic note and displays the 

same rare gift of dramatic construction that made his 
other works immediate successes and keep them in 
demand to-day. 

The story deals with life in Indiana at the time of 
the Mexican War, a time of simple culture and much 
jov of life, when the rigors of the ruder pioneer life 
had passed away and the peop'e were still untouched 
by the commercial spirit that came with the railroads. In the bustle of 
people and events constan‘ly appear the hero and heroine, whose love is 
the main theme of the story. This ideal love story is the most interesting 
because it comes out of a characteristic American period that has never be- 
fore been so beautifully portrayed. 


| William Alfen White 
On Platt, Tillman, Cleveland and Others 


HE author of POLITICAL PORTRAITS of 
Bryan, Croker, Hanna, and Roosevelt is clear- 
eyed, honest, forceful and genial. With 

matchless literary skill he presents the real man who 
| stands misunderstood between tke admiration of his 
| frisnds and the prejudice of his enemies, saving 
him for the future; and he does it in a form that 
will last. 


Reminiscences of a Famous Journalist 


OR thirty years GEORGE WASHBURN SMALLEY was the chicf American 
newspaper correspondent in Europe, received everywhere, enjoying the con- 
fidence of statesmen, the companionship of generals in the field, the friend- 

ship of writers and actors. The late Queen Victoria and Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Rosebery, Bernhardt and _ Irving, 
Browning and Bismarck and Gambetta 


BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


An Unique Historical Series 
By IDA M. TARBELL 


Author of “Life of Napoleon,” “The Life of Lincoln,” 
“The Civil War Papers.” 
T is because Miss Tarbell looks at and writes history 
in an intensely human way that her work has been 
SO universally appreciated by general readers and his- 
torical scholars, In this same spirit she now writes the 


Real Story of the Standard Ol 


HE subject is one of the most vital and significant 

parts of recent American life. Out of the experi- 

ences of this corporation have been evolved the 
principles of all the largest business organizations of | 'DA M. TARBELL 
our day. The story tells of the struggles and achievements, the extraordi- 
nary fights, moves and counter moves, for the establishment, development 
and supremacy of the first and still the most powerful of 
all the trusts. It is alive with dramatic episodes as exciting 
as are found in novels, but they are true. 


Two Novelettes of American Life 


A Battle of Millionaires The Forest Runner 
By the author of “Wall Street Stories’’ By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


— Author of “ Th 
DWIN LEFEVRE tells the story “Westerners” 
of the most remarkable fight HE tale of a race 
that ever occurred in Wall Street. ; and maneuvers 
: , fo c 
The great financiers are pictured to reg y — cm 
re : in the woods of 
the life. Though in the form of Michigan—a 
fiction, this thrilling narrative is fact, 
and discloses pieces of s2cret finan- 


fresh, clear- 
cut Ameri- 4% 
cial history. 


can story, , 
idyllic in its Gam 
conception . 
and setting. 





will be the best of this distinguished 
journalist's memories. 


NEWEST SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 


GCIENTIFIC inventions are kept secret 
usually till results are in sight, so 
that few of the prospects of the 
magazine in this field can be announced 


Marconi, who is sure of a marvelous 
| extension of his wireless telegraphy, 
will describe this, his latest achieve- 
ment, as he did his first, in M/cC/ure's 
Magazine. 

Edison and His New Storage Bat- 
tery. an invention which is almost 
| revolutionary in character, will be the 
| subject of an article by Ray Stannard 
Baker. 

The [Marvels of [Modern Surgery 
will be described by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, and he will show what great 
progress has been made toward pro- 
longing human life. 

A New Race of Forest Dwarfs (not 


merely a new tribe) has been discovered 
in Ce al Africa. Sir Harry Johnston, 
« 


McClure’ 
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but realistic in 
that it treats of Wi 
aconflict of commer- Reduced {Itus- 


s ° ion for “Th 
cial interests. Seceet ieeneee™ 


Clara Morris’s Stage 
Recollections 


‘LARA MORRIS is drawing further 
on her recollections ofa rich stage 
life. She has understood the peo- 

ple she has played with, and presents 
them as she knew them with the 
appreciation of a sympathetic woman 
and the kindness of a generous actress, 
illustrating her grasp of them with so | 
many anecdotes that her articles read 
almost like stories. She will write of 








coverer, will describe these men; 
and m his own photographs drawings 
will be reproduced 


Greatest of the Old Masters 
By JOHN LA FARGE 


HIS series is an event; no magazine 
could hope to give anything more 
important to the world. r. La 

Farge, who conserves the great artistic 
traditions of the old masters in his own 
painting, is recognized by Americans, 
and even more emphatically by Eu- 
ropeans, as holding a foremost and 
unique place. He comes to the study 
of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, ete., rich in the sympathy and 
comprehension only a peer could give, 
and he can make all he feels clear and 
delightful to us because he is not only 
a consummate painter, but a writer of 
the rarest gifts. The illustrations will 
be tint reproductions of THE WORLD'S 
RAPHAEL'S SISTINE MADONNA CHIEF TREASURES OF ART. 


To the North Pole with Baldwin 


f bap Baldwin-Ziegler is the most completely organized Arctic expedition 
ever sent out. Everything that human foresight could do has been done; 
everything that money could provide has been secured, and the experts, 
Nansen among them, say that Baldwin will reach the Pole. ; 
Mr. Baldwin's own reports of his work—of his approach, of his dash to 
the Pole—will appear especially in AfcC/ure's. Even if frozen in after return- 
ing from the Pole he will make use of his wonderful news-buoys to send in re- 


ports and photographs to the Magazine. 


Ilfustrations That Illustrate- 


RE features of M/cClure’s, They al- 
ways have THE ELEMENT OF 
BEAUTY AND CHARM, In the 

fortheoming numbers Robert Blum, 
Howard Pyle, Albert Sterner, Ernest 
L; Blumenschein, Howard Chandler 
Christy. Louis Loeb, Kenyon Cox, Henry 
Hutt, C. Harding, Charles S. Chapman, 
Miss Cory, C. L. Hinton, the Misses 
Cowles and many others will be repre- 
sented. 


HE best evidence of the value of McCLURE’S is its large circulation, which 
has averaged 378,000 a month during the past year and is steadily growing. 
No other magazine publishing the best in literature and the best in art can 
point to such a large circulation. This circulation is of the best quality—intelli- 
gent, thinking men and women, The most enterprising business concerns appre- 
ciate this fact, and have chosen McCLURE’S above all as the medium in which 
to present their wares to public attention, The advertising, too, is of a most 
interesting character. Just as much brains, neler and skill are spent in its 
preparation and editing as are put into any form of journalistic enterprise, 


One Dollara Year 


BUT AT ANY PRICE THE BEST 


et 


Salvini, Rachel, Bernhardt, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and others. 


The McClure Story 


[IS becoming recognized a3 something just as distinct and characteristic as 
the AfcClure scientific article and the 4/cC/ure human document. Our stories 

are interesting—always interesting. Besides that, they mean something. 
They give a reader more than a few minutes’ relaxation. Often they have a 
significance as documents of contemporaneous life. O-.ten they deal illumina- 
tingly with matters of the deepest concern. Again they are stirring pieces of 
real life transmuted into literary form. ; ‘ 

Many new names will be found among the writurs of our short stories. The 
story is the thing, and we seek the best stories, rather than the well-known 
names. None the les3, authors who are now famous (and many of whom 
have become famous since their first appearance in M/cClurc's Magazine will be 
found frequently in our pages during the next year. 

Rudyard Kipling will tell in his old Other contributors will be: Anthony 
virile manner some new, stirring and Hope, Henry Van Dyke, Elizabeth 
wholesome tales. Stuart Phelps, etc. 

George Ade, whose fables have 
echoed merri!y throughout the land, is 
entering a new field. His forthcoming 
short stories will appear in J/c¢C/ure's. 

Frank H. Spearman. New Railroad 
Stories. 

F. Hopkinson Smith. 
typical sea captain. 

Joel Chandier Harris. Tales of the 
South. 

Hamlin Garland. Indian Stories, 
picturesque and realistic. 

Octave Thanet. Western Stories. 

W. D. Hulbert. Animal Stories. 

Robert Barr. Stories of Adventure. 


ROMANCE AND 
REALITY OF 

CHILDHOOD 

Josephine 
Dodge Daskam 
Author of “The Mad- 
ness of Philip,” ete 
will add to her 
famous group of 
youngsters“Edgar, 
the Choir Boy Un- 
celestial,” “Ardelia 
in Arcady,” and 
others. Miss Cory's 
drawings will as 

ever enhance the 

interest. 


Emmy Los 


| 
Mrs. Martin's win- 
Reduced illustration 
| 
| 
| 


Tale of a 


some little heroine, 
* from drawing by 
continues her ca- F. ¥. CORY. 
reer in the public school, going up from 
reader to reader. She is faithfully pic- 
tured by C. L. Hinton. 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO McCLURE’S IS 
THE BEST POSSIBLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Illustrated Prospectus in Colors sent free to any address 
Send Subscription and Inquiries to 
THE S. S. McCLURE CO. . 
132 East 25th Street, 


ew York, N, Y. 
: 








BOOKS AND MEN. 
marca 


entertaining 
“At 


In an 
article entitled 
the Pines," in the 
current number of 


The Critic, in which Mr. William Arm- 
strong writes about the life of Swinburne 
and Watts-Dunton passed as cotenants at 
that estate in Putney. is found a passage 
which will have particular interest for 
Americans. It describes the first meeting 
of Mr. Watts-Dunton and James Russell 
Lowell at a London dinner party. Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, hearing his fellow-country~ 
men sharply criticised by the American 
Minister, but not recognizing him, said: “I 
beg your pardon, there is one thing that 
Americans owe English people—an enor- 
mity of good feeling quite unreciprocated, 
according to you.’’ Later on they were in- 
troduced and conversed together, and Low- 
ell invited the Englishman to make him a 
call. ‘When 5 o'clock strikes,” he said, 
“TIT am free from that on until 6 to smoke 
a cigar with my cronies." Mr. Watts-Dun- 
ton became a frequent visitor at the house 
in Lowndes Square, and at length he would 
remark to Swinburne: “ Lowell is losing his 
anglophobia.”’ One day Mr. Watts-Dunton 
ilelt bold enough to remark to Lowell: “The 
fact is that you are such a John Bull that 
{ cannot follow you. One thing I know you 
cannot praise—the climate, this miserable 
climate."’ “The climate,” replied the 
American Minister, “is the best in the 
world.” “Then I give you up,” answered 
the Englishman. 


Lowell and 
Mr. Watts-Danton. 


Although it may be true 

Activity of that the successful author 
literary Men. of the present period has 
produced a greater number 

of books at a certain age than authors of a 
generation or two ago had at a correspond- 
ing age, it has been disputed that the au- 
thor who “arrives” to-day is younger 
than he of the last century. Mr. John 
Kendrick Bangs, who is yet a young man, 
has thirty-eight volumes to his credit, and 
Robert W. Chambers, author of “ Cardi- 
gan,"’ has written fifteen books since 1893, 
prior to which he never wrote a line. Mr. 
Chambers was born thirty-seven years ago. 
Now, turning to the old favorites, we find 
that Dickens wrote “ Pickwick"’ when he 
was twenty-four; success came to Thack- 
eray at thirty-six with “ Vanity Fair”; 
to Miss Braddon, with “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,"’ at twenty-five; to Ouida, with 
‘Under Two Flags,”’ at twenty-seven. Al- 
though it is true that George Eliot was 
forty when ‘“‘ Adam Bede" came, bearing 
her permanent while Sir Walter 
Scott forty-eight when ‘‘ Waverley” 


ay peared. z 

Norman Hapgood's “ Life 
of Washington” is not 
without its lighter 
The occasional vigorous 
profanity of the ‘father of his country” 
makes several dashes necessary in the quo- 
tations from Washington's letters, and the 
testimony of a personal friend and fellow- 
soldier is given to the effect that at Mon- 
mouth Commander in Chief ‘ swore 
till =the shook from the 
never have I enjoyed such swearing 
fore or since. Sir, on that ever-memorable 
he swore like an angel from heaven.” 
author in explanation of the 
revelations about his hero: 
aders will be shocked and doubt- 
resentful that a blographer should re- 
ate this. but they will be no worse off if 
s they alize that Washington was a man, 
alth h a strong and carnest one, with 
interests, temptations War was 
then a t is now It inflamed the 

jaundiced the vi and often 
darkened the heart Washir n suffered 
with his soldite and came near to hating 
his enemies ig things enraged him and 
little things irked him Heroism becomes 
no less real when heros ome human 
The profar world has name of better 
inspiration than the name of Washington 
His errors are trifles, his moral 
greater even than his external succe 
his glory that of a man. with all a man's 
inner ditficulties and almost more than a 
mar strength to triumph over them. 
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| Personals, 


turn to 


certain ciroumstanees render it just pos- 
alble either that it will not be published 
for some time or that it will not be pub- 
lished at all. Count Tolstoi intends to win- 
ter in the Crimea. The Church campaign 
a short while ago in Odessa 
against him at an extraordinary session of 
the Russian Missionary Society has fallen 
rather flat. Educated Russians had made 
up their minds in regard to Count Tolsto) 
and his writings long ago, and, as far as 
the lower, middie, and working classes are 
concerned, Church pamphlets and tractar- 
fan literature are not likely to command 
much attention. 
cm 
The Macmillan Company have 
The Care of just issued an important work, 
Books. “The Care of Books: an Es- 
say on the Development of 
Libraries and Their Fittings from the 
Earliest. Times to the End of the Eight- 
eenth Century,” by J. Willis Clark. This 
volume, a royal 8vo, containing about 350 
pages, is to be had at 18 shillings per copy. 
It contains 150 illustrations, showing plans, 
ground plans, and views of library build- 
ings, book cases, chained books, and por- 
tions of manuscript illustrating his sub- 
ject. The text covers a wide range of 
topics connected with the care of books. 
Descriptions of Assyrian record rooms are 
followed by accounts of old libraries in 
Greece, Alexandria, and Rome, and espe- 
clally as to their size, use, contents, and 
fittings. The Christian libraries connected 
with churches, the increase of monastic col- 
lections, the probable identity of the fittings 
used in old monastic and collegiate libra- 
ries, the invention of the stall system, the 
chaining of books in various cathedral 
and other libraries, the lecture system, the 
contrast between the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century collections, the first begin- 
nings of the present wall system which 
originated on the Continent, are a few 
only of those the book discusses. The last 
chapter ig given up to accounts of cele- 
brated old private libraries, not only as 
to their contents, but as to methods of 
housing and care. The volume not only 
covers a wide range of topics, but will be 
found the best book on the subject thus 
far issued. 
ra 


Miss Josephine Preston Pea- 
body, who has become very 
favorably known to lovers of 
verse by her two books, “ The 
Wayfarers"” and “Fortune and Men's 
Eyes,” presents this week through Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. a drama in five acts en- 
titled “‘ Marlowe." The last scenes of Chris- 
topher Marlowe's life have been idealized 
by Richard Hengist Horne in a little drama 
of considerable beauty. Miss Peabody aims 
to preserve more closely the traditions that 
remain to us of the poet's history. ‘ Mar- 
lowe” is Elizabethan in setting, but not in 
structure, save as it admits the constant 
changing elements of humor, song, and 
fate in its tragic development. The play is 
almost necessarily a tragedy of character 
from the nature of Marlowe, his deep spirit- 
ual capacity struggling with his reputed 
atheism, his imperious pursuit of happiness, 
and his inevitable encounter with a.crisis 
of bitter need. Miss Peabody shows herself 
intimately acquainted with Marlowe's life, 
character, and genius, and she has the fine 
and strong imaginative power needful to 
produce a play of human interest and pos- 
sibly of literary charm, In tl rendering in 
dramatic form a theme of clas interest, 
Miss Peabody may receive favorable com 
parison with Stephen Phillips for both the 
brilliancy and the eloquence of her vet 
Miss Peabody studied for two y rs in the 
English department at Radcliffe, and i 
now giving two courses at Wellesley, tak- 
ing the place of Miss Vida D. Scudder. 
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Sons, Mr. Henderson is also the author of 
such books on the interpretation of music 
as ‘‘ The Orchestra and Orchestral Music,” 
“How Music Developed,"’ ‘* What is Good 
Music?" and ‘“‘ The Story of Music.” 

*.*In the review of the little book 6n 
Miss Maude Adams by Acton Davies in 
last week's issue, through a misunderstand- 
ing the statement was made that Miss 
Adams had for some years acted under the 
management of Mr. Davies. Mr. Davies 
assures us he has never met Miss Adams, 

*.*John F. Runciman’s “ Old Scores and 
New Readings” are tg be published inm- 
mediately in a second edition, by the * 
Wessels Company, revised and enlarged. 
The author has added an essay on William 
Byrde and his Mass. 


*,*Miss Alice Caldwell Hegan, author of 
“Mrs, Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” pub- 
lished by The Century Company, was born 
in Louisville, Ky., where she was educated, 
and has been prominent in the social and 
literary life there. Miss Hegan has a keen 
sense of humor. Her literary work has, 
until now, mainly consisted of short stories 
and sketches which she wrote for maga- 
zines. ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs” is her first effort 
as a fiction writer. 


*.*The General Superintendent of the 
Life-Saving Service wants it to be under- 
stood that the service has nothing to do 
with the project of a concern calling itself 
the * Ex-U. 8, Life-Savers’ National Bene- 
fit Association.’’ The association was in- 
corporated under the State laws of Maine, 
for the alleged purpose of publishing and 
selling a history of the United States Life- 
Saving Service, and it has been learned that 
agents are sent out by them to solicit sub- 
scriptions in certain parts of the country, 
professing that the money received ts to be 
used for the benefit of ex-life-savers of the 
United States Life-Baving Service and their 
families, 


*.*Mr. P. F. Madigan has opened a book- 
shop in the Drislane Building, at Albany. 
His former place of business was at Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

*e*Mr. Irving Bacheller spent a portion 
of last Summer with Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
at Skibo Castle, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and as a result the public library in 
Mr. Bacheller’s old home town of Canton, 
N. Y., is richer by $20,000. Incidentally 
it may be remarked that Mr. Bacheller’s 
two novels, “Eben Holden” and “ D'ri 
and I," have together just passed the half- 
million mark. 


*,*''Carmen Sylva,” the Queen of Rou- 
mania, recently sent a complete set of her 
books to Tolstol, and with them a note of 
greeting. She told him that whether he 
found time to read the volumes or not, it 


would be a comfort to her to know that 


| been busy 


they were lying ort his table. In acknowl 
edging the gift, Tolstof says: “On the 
throne, or in the midst of a people, a wo- 
man’s heart always has the same emotions, 
the same poetry, but this unhappily is not 
the case with men.” 


*e*'' The penalty of writing an autobiog- 
raphy,"' Albert Chevalier says, “is that you 
must do it yourself.” He makes this re- 
mark in explanation of the occurrence of 
the “eternal I"’ in his own autobiography, 
which Mr. Fisher Unwingis issuing in Lon- 
don. Mr. Chevalier is inclined to think that 
other people should write your autobiog- 
raphy—they know so much more about you. 
At any rate, he does not want to be thought 
unduly egotistical, and in proof of that he 
records with most care the nice things that 
have been said about him. He does not re- 
member the bad ones. 


*,*Few people are aware of the amount 
and value of the gold-leaf which is used on 
the bindings of books. A recent visitor to 
the bookbindery of Harper & Brothers was 
informed that so rich in value is even the 
waste of this material that the “ planing- 
off table"’ is furnished with a sort of 
wooden hopper covered with a wire screen 
through which the tiny particles of gold 
used in the decoration of the book covers 
sift and are carefully coilected. This waste 
is then sold to regular vrokers, who deal 
with jewelers ang bookbinders for such 
material. The waste, on the average, comes 
to about 35 per cent. of the entire amount 
of gold used. It was said at Harper & 
Brothers’, in reply to a question, that the 
waste of gold on the cover of “‘ The Right 
of Way" had amounted to several thou- 
sand dollars 

*,.*Charles Heber Clark (‘‘ Max Adeler’’) 
is among the few humorists of twenty-five 
years ago whose books are still in demand, 
and he is perhaps the only living humorist 
who for a quarter of a century has refused 
to be funny—in print. Nevertheless he has 
with subjects of great interest 
to the business world, and he has refused 
innumerable publishes request for books 
in his old vein. How he came to relent is ex- 
plained in the preface to “ Captain Bluitt,” 
which is being published by Henry T. 
Coates & Co. of Philadelphia: * More than 
a quarter of a century ago the writer of 
this tale produced three or four books 
taining material designed to supply 
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Christmas Publications of 
J.F. TAYLOR & COMPANY. 


The Book of Sport. 


Written by experts, amung whom are the 
following : 
TACOR 
P. BELMON 
KEENE 


4S] 


Edition d-» luxe of 1.500 copies. Boards 
Quarto, $25.00 wet. 
Edition de grande luxe. Three-quarters 


Levint morocco. $50.09. 


The Great White Way. 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 

A record of an unusual vovage o' dis- 
covery, and some romun‘ic love affair 
amid strange Surroundings 

Hilustrated by Rosenmever. 
Ornamental cloth cover. gilt top, 
“The Great White Way 


the ‘hug of z 
A Drone an 
A Dreamer. 
By NELSON LLOYD, 
Author of “The Chronic Loafer.” 
IMustrated. Decorated cloth binding, $1.50 
‘One of the cleverest and most fascinating 


torte all too brief, that it cve has been 
my pleasure to read Walt MacDougall 


The Van Dwellers. 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Great White Way.’’ ** 
Breid Line,”’ etc. 
INustrated by Florence Scove Shinn 
Decorated cloth, 75 cen's. 
Your book is capital, full of hume fror 
firet to last."’ Marion Harland 


Lhe 


Stepping Heavenward. 


By ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 
Both books are bzeautifu'ly illustrated. 
background. The two boo!.s boxed 


he Colburn Prize. 


By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON, 
iu trated by Mabel Humphrey. 
Ornamental cloth cover. $1.00. 


Mrs kson’s stories in the various juven 
es have won for her a warm place 
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Trinity Belis. 
By AMELIA E. BARR. 
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The Billy Stories. 


By EVA LOVETT. 


INustrated by Farnsworth Drew. Orna- 


mental cloth cover. $1.00. 
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Books Make the Best Gifts 


LL 


Whateber form of the Christmas spirit you Wish to show to your friends 
it can be given a graceful, welcome, and enduring expression through some 
book in the following Holiday List of the Messrs. 


Other Famous Homes of 
Great Britain 


(Completing the series, which includes the following) : 


Famous Homes of Great Britain 


More Famous HomesofGreat Britain 


Edited by A. H. MALAN.—Nearly 600 
illustrations. Descriptions, traditions, 
and history, written by many eminent 
persons and writers. A sumptuous 
and beautiful series. 3 vols., size 11% 
x8. Crimson cloth, full gilt sides, each 
net $6.50. (By express $6.90.) Full 
leather, each net $12.00. (By express 
$12.50.) Full crushed levant, each, nef 
$25.00. 


French Life in Town and Country 


By Hannah Lynch 


German Life in Town and Country 


By W. H. Dawson 
Russian Life in Town and Country 
By F. H. E, Palmer 


Dutch Life in Town and Country 
By P. M. Hough 
“Our European Neighbours’’ Series. A thor- 


oughly delightful set, full of fascination and interest. 4 
volumes. 7'4x5. Each, ef $1.20. (By mail §1.30.) 


Zuni Folk Tales 


By FRANK HAMILTON CUSH- 
ING, 8vo. (Ready in December). II- 
lustrated, net $3.50. (By mail $3.80.) 


Pottery and Porcelain of 
the United States 


By EDWIN ATLEE BARBER, A.M., 
Ph.D. ~Second edition, revised and en- 
larged, 914x614, 277 illustrations, net 
$3.50. 


Long recognized as the standard work on the subject- 


Lights of Childland 


By MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH, 
8%x5%. Fully illustrated. Net $1.35. 
(By mail $1.50.) 


Sleepy Time Stories 


By MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH. 
With 17 full-page illustrations by Maud 
Humphrey. 12mo, $1.50. 


Twoaltogether charming books for children, which 
also piease the grown-ups. 


Royal Rogues 
By ALBERTA BANCROFT. Colored 


frontispiece and 8 full-page illustrations 
by Louis Betts. 12mo, net $1.35. (By 
mail $1.50.) 


A fairy story of the sort that never loses its sway over 
the chili’s heart. 


Historic Towns of the West- 
ern States 


a 
(Concludig the series, which includes the following): 


Historic Towns of New England 


Historic Towns of the Middle States 


Historic Towns of the Southern States 
Edited by LYMAN P, POWELL. 4 


vols., containing about 600 illustrations, 
size 84%x6. Each, net $3.00. (By mail 
$3.25.) 

Richard Wagner 


By W. J. HENDERSON. Music Edi- 
tor N. Y. Times. 734x5%. % vellum, 
Net $1.60, (By mail $1.75.) 

A volume intended to give admirers of Wagner the in- 


formation needed to an understanding of the man and his 
work, 


William Hamilton Gibson 


Artist, Naturalist, Author. 

By JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS, au- 
thor of “ Nature Studies in Berkshire,” 
8vo. Illustrated. Net $2. (By mail 
$2.15). 


Peter Abelard 


By JOSEPH McCABE, author of 
“Twelve Years ina Monastery.” 8%x 
Net $2.00. (By mail 


5%4- % vel um. 


$2.20.) 
A fine portrayal of one of the most picturesque and 
yet least known personalities in history. 


Israel Putnam 


Pioneer, Ranger, Major-General. 
By WILLIAM FARRAND LIV- 
INGSTON. 12mo. Fully illustrated. 
Net $1.35- (By mail $1.50). No.4 
in “American Men of Energy” Series. 

Three Exquistie Gift Books: 


(1.) The Rossettis, 
Dante and Christina. With 27 pho- 


togravures and other illustrations. 


2.) Browning 


Poet and [an: A Survey. 25 full- 
page photogravures and other illustra- 
tions. 


3.) Tennyson 


His Homes, His Friends and His 
Works. 18 photogravures, and some 
text illustrations. 

By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY. 
3 vols., bound in dark blue and gilt, 
93%4x6%, each $3.75; 3% calf, each, nef 
$7.00; 34 levant, each, nef $10.00. 


Twelve Great Actors 


Twelve Great Actresses 


By EDWARD ROBINS, author of 
“Echoes of the Play House,” 2 vols., 
containing 23 photogravures and 20 
half-tone illustrations. Each $2.50, The 
two in a box $§:00, 


Putnams’ Publications. 


The Mohawk Valley 


Its Legends and Its History. 
By W. MAX REID. 70 full-page illus- 
trations from photographs. 10x7. Net 
$3.50. (By mail $3.75.) 


5,000 Facts and Fancies 


By WILLIAM HENRY P. PHYFE, 
author of “7000 Words Often Mis- 
pronounced ” (50,000 copies sold), ete. 
A book of various and useful informa- 
tion for all educated persons, WA 
leather, Large 8vo. 826 pages. Net 
$5.00. (By mail $5.40.) 

J. R. Spiegel of the Pennsylvania State Association 
of School Directors, writes: ‘There has rot come to my 
notice in twenty years a book that hase n‘isted my interest 
So intensely as ‘5,000 Facts aad Fancies.’ It is the best 
book in its line published. It should be ia every private 
library, as well as in every school library in our State.” 


Romance of the 
Renaissance Chateaux 

AND 

Romance of the 


Feudal Chateaux 


By ELIZABETH W, CHAMPNEY. 
With many photogravures and other 
illustrations. 814x6. Flach, net $3.00 
(Postage 25c.). 

Two delightful volumes of old-time 
history. 


Johnnie Courteau 


By WILLIAM HENRY DRUM- 
MOND. Illustrated by F. S. Coburn. 
8x5. Popular edition, net $1.25. Large 
paper, photogravure edition, net $2.50. 
(Postage 1 5c.) 

Autograph edition( 1,000 numbered sets) signed 


by tae author, each containing facsimile of origi- 
nal MS. 2 vols., xe¢ $10.00. 


‘‘Amorg all the books of th: year none is more 
sure to please than ‘Johnnie Courteau.’ ”” 


The Habitant, and Other 


French-Canadian Poems 


By WILLIAM HENRY DRUM- 
MOND. Illustrated by Frederick S. 
Coburn. (28,000 sold.) 8x5, $1.25. 
Large paper photogravure edition, $2. 50, 


The Spinster Book 


By MYKTLE REED, author of “ Love 
Letters of a Musician,” etc. 8% x5¥4. 
Decorated cover. Net $1.50. (By 
mail $1.60.) Full red leather, net 
$2.00. (By mail, $2.10.) 

A book for driving away dull care. 
on men, women, love and other matters. 


In Our County 


By MARION HARLAND. 
edition, illustrated, $1.50. 


legends and 


Sparkling essays 


Second 


A Volume of masterly sketches of life in Virginia be-,. f 


fore the war. 


Send for 32-page Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


| - G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London 
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LONDON LETTER 


Written for Tue New York Times SaTur- 
: pay Review or Books by 


WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 


ONDON, Nov. 27.—Mr. Wells's 
“ Anticipations "' shows much 
of the ingenuity which charms 
us in his stories. He pictures 
the future much as it was 
described in his book * When 
the Sleeper Wakes.” At least 
he prophesies that many of the things 
which he mentioned in that book will be- 
come matters of fact. But when Mr. 
Wells turns his attention to political mat- 
fers he is less successful than he is when 
he invents new methods of travel and new 
ways of living. He seems to think that the 
people of the future will be, for the most 
part, better off than they now are and far 
more contented. For him the spectres of 
Socialism and Anarchy have no terrors. 
Whe vast improvements in living which he 
foresees are to make people satisfied with 
eir lot. At least this is the way in which 
interpret his prophecies. But what rea- 
son has he to believe that because the peo- 
ple of the two thousandth and something 
century will travel in airships and will be 
fed and warmed after new methods, they 
will change their natures? The world will 
not be saved through trusts. Men will re- 
main what they are, in spite of all ma- 
terial improvements, and in the distant 
future those who have nothing will feel the 
same hostility toward those who are well 
off that they have felt since men ceased to 
live in caves, 

This is the weak point of Mr. Wells's 
otherwise admirable book. As to his theo- 
ries of the dominant languages of the fut- 
ure, I fancy that few men will agree with 
him. He does not explain satisfactorily 
why, in his opinion, a language which, like 
the French, is now steadily losing ground, 
should become the great language of the 
future, and why the English language, 
which is daily making conquests all over 
the world, should lose its position, But 
this is a minor matter compared with Mr. 
Wells's curious theories as to the political 
condition of the future. Had he confined 
himself to prophesying of machinery und 
other material things, he would, I think, 
have been wiser than he has been, Cer- 
tainly his book would have been more gen- 
erally accepted as a faithful prophecy. 

* 
o 


The recent death of Miss Kate Greenaway 
reminds one of the constant changes which 
take place in the public tastes in regard to 
art. There a time when Miss Green- 
away’s charming children were the fash- 
ion, and mothers modeled the dresses of 
the little ones in accordance with her ple- 
tures, But latterly we have heard little of 
Miss Greenaway. The public has acquired 
a taste for the grotesque rather than the 
pretty Mr. Peter Newells's impossible 
children are liked by the average man and 
woman far better than are Miss Green- 
away’'s children Miss Hilda Cowham, who 
draws and girls with extravagantly 
thin and crooked legs, the delight of 
illustrated papers. The generation which 
accepted Aubrey Beardsley'’s impudent 
caricatures as art accepts equally impudent 
earicatures of child-life, and prefers them 
to Miss Greenaway's dainty creations. The 
only consolation is that the pendulum will 
inevitably swing back again in art in 
literature We get tired of everything, 
whether it is good or bad, and from 
the one to the other with equal satisfaction, 


wa 


boys 


is 


as 
pass 
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Translations are curious things of 
course, it Is more difficult to translate a 
from a foreign language than it is 
write an original story, for the reason that 
in the latter case a man has only to clothe 
his own thoughts in good English, white in 
the former he to discover the thoughts 
of another, and then clothe them in language 
appropriate to them. Most translations of 
novels seem to made by 
only idea of translating is 
literal sense of the author's words 
by they utterly fail to 
thor's meaning I was 
day a translation of one 
novels—I won't specify 
translation was on the whole the worst 
thing of the kind that I have ever seen 
The translator's knowledge of Italian was 
evidently limited, and his or her knowledge 
of Italians was nil. The result was a bald 
rendering of the author's sentences in a 
way that was awkward and that failed in 
many instances to convey the true mean- 
ing Moreover, the translator could not 
write decent English, and had apparently 
mixed the Italian and the English gram- 
mars inextricably together. And this was 
only a little worse than many of the trans- 
lations which IT have had to read 
pose that any can gain a 
knowledge of Serao's work by 
translation of the sort I 
scribed is preposterous 


story to 
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Serao's defense 
of selling appointments to office 
will disappoint her friends. She admits 
that she ceived money from a certain in- 
@ividual, and that she afterward procured 
his appointment to an office, But she says 
that the money loan, which 
Was repaid, and procured the 
Man's appointment because he was com- 
petent and deserving In the language of 
the late Col. Ingersoll, *‘ This won't do.” 
Selling appointments to office to competent 
men is quite as reprehensible as selling 
them to incompetent men, and Signora 
Serao’s claim that the money pald to her 
by an office seeker for whom she procured 
an office was afterward repaid will hardly 
be accepted as a sufficient defense. Of 
course, it will not do to assume before the 
case is judicially. decided that Signora 


Signora 
cusation 


against the aec- 


re 


was only 
that 


a 
she 
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Serao is guilty, but if she has no better 
defense than the one which she has just 
made she can hardly expect a verdict in 
her favor. 


There is to be a new edition of ‘ The 
Cloister and the Hearth,’ which Is to have 
over a hundred fine illustrations and to be 
generally a sumptuous volume. This iooks 
as if we might before long look for a re- 
vival of interest in Charles Reade's: novels. 
They have been strangely neglected cf 
late years, but perhaps this neglect has 
been «lue in part to Reade’s own self. He 
took pains to inform the public that he got 
up his books by reading newspapers and 
making clippings, which he preserved in 
multitudinous scrapbooks. This gave peo- 
ple the idea that his books were machine 
made, and they did not feel inclined to look 
into them. In point of fact Reade was a 
story teller of true genius, and he worked 
as other men of genius work, except in the 
matter of verifying with the utmost care 
any facts that he embodied in his stories, 
The wealth of imagination that makes 
“ The Cloister and the Hearth” one of the 
best stories ever written is not in the least 
dimmed by the fact that every one of tts 
historical details is strictly true. Reade 
did himself great injustice in his descrip- 
tion of the way in which he worked, but 
then he was always doing himself injustice 
in one way or anether. Himself one of the 
most levable of men, he was constantly 
quarreling with somebody, and gained the 
reputation of being a most cantankerous 
individual. But his novels were so admir- 
able in many ways that it is a great pity 
that they ever fell into neglect. There will 
certainly come a time when Reade will be 
properly appreciated, and I trust that it is 
not very far off. 

o,° 


Hen: is an amusing bit of criticism which 
I saw recently in an Italian newspaper. 
The “ First Jungle Book" has been trans- 
lated into Italian under the title of “Il 
Figlio dell’ Uomo "’—the Son of Man—and 
the editor in reviewing the book says that 
“ Kipling’s art is rough and rude, but that 
he may in certain aspects be compared to 
Poe.”" This is delightful, and it shows that 
translations from English into Italian are 
sometimes as bad as translations from 
Italian into English. In what possible way 
the “ Jungle Book’ reminds one of Poe Is 
probably known only to the man who finds 
Kipling’s art rough and rude. 

°,° 

Mr. Neil Munro is of the kailyard, but he 
is not guilty of the pathos of Ian Maclaren, 
and he never commits the humor Mr 
Crockett. He is a kailyarder wholly with- 
out guile in those two important respects, 
and as a story teller he is at least the 
equal of either of the great lights of the 
kailyard. His new novel, “ The Shoes 
Fortune,” is a capital story. I don't 
that it is faultless, but when a man has a 
good story to tell and tells it In a readable 
way, why should one strive to pick all pos- 
sible flaws in his work? ‘The Shoes of 
Fortune” is a historical novel and 
Young Pretender, in his later and shabbier 
together with his mistres Mis 
Walkinshaw, appear in it. The plot is net 
of much consequence, and the reader of the 
first half of the book ¢an easily 
the end of it, but the story is fuli of strik- 
ing adventures, it is told with manly 
vigor. There is a healthy sea breeze blow- 


of 


mean 


days, 


foresce 


and 


ing through it, and the reader will never } 


by any chance happen upon mawkish sx 
ment. I like it better than most rec 
historical novels, and I feel persuaded that 
the public in will 
liking. 


this instance share my 


Mr. Balfour's " Life of Stevenson" Is ap- 
parently selling better than any other book 
of the season that is not a novel. 
The Outlook informs us that 
City’ is everywhere first, judging purely 
by its sales, and that "* Kim" follows close 
after it. There is a moral in this sequence 
of’ titles that ought to be satisfactory to 
the admirers of both Mr. Caine and Mr 
Kipling, but I forbear to draw it. Among 
the other novels which are greatly in de- 
mand are “ Sir Richard Calmady " and Mr. 
Churchill's By the by, it is an- 
nounced that in a future edition of * Sir 
Richard Calmady "’ certain passages which 
have given offence will be omitted. This 
will, of course, cause a renewed demand 
for the first editions, as many people hold 
it to be a solemn duty to inspect personally 
anything that is said to deserve condem- 
nation. 


Of novels 


* Crisis.”’ 


Mr. Hardy's new volume of poems ts 
be published in a few days. 
furnish a new serial story to The Sphere, 
Mr. Clement Shorter’s new illustrated 
paper, which has disappointed his 
by attaining an extraordinary success. The 
new story is to deal with Wessex people, 
but of its character nothing is yet known, 
But whether it proves to be in Mr. Hardy's 
earller or in his later style it will be very 
welcome, and will put an end to the absurd 
rumor that he has resolved to write no 
more novels. 


to 
He is also to 
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I see that Mr. Robertson's “ Richard Hal- 
pin” is to be published here at an early 
date. The enormous sales of American 
novels at home have, as was inevitable, re- 
sulted in their reproduction here. The 
English publisher is slow, but in time he 
discovers what the public likes. From the 
few chapters of *‘ Richard Halpin” which 
fell in my way while it was in course of 
serial publication I should have imagined 


that it was much better adapted for the | 


American than for any foreign market; 
but when we remember that such purely 
American books as “ David Harum” and 
““Mr. Dooley” have been successful here 


the | 


rivals | 
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it would be dangerous to predict that any 
successful American book would fail of 


finding readers in England. 
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Mr. Quiller Couch’s collection of short 
Stories entitled “The Laird’s Luck” is 
well spoken of, but it does not seem to me 
to be quite worthy of the man who wrote 
the last chapters of ‘ St. Ives."'—a task so 
marvellously well done that it alone would 
make the reputation of a writer. 

W. L. ALDEN. 
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Teaching the Word of God. * 

So far we have known Mr. Frank T. 
Bullen as the writer of short sailor’s 
yarns, all with a peculiar flavor of jollity. 
Careless Jack was his hero. In the vol- 
ume “The Apostles of the Southeast’ the 
author occupies the highest ground, for 
he writes of the regeneration of man 
through the grace of God. Did anybody 
know that Mr. Bullen had been associ- 
ated “for many years in mission work" ? 
That much he tells us in his brief preface. 
Incidents there are in this story dramatic 
enough to bring tears to the eyes of the 
most indifferent, but so cautious is the 
writer that he barely dwells on them, for 
he is right in thinking that the least ap- 
proach to sensationalism would defeat the 
ends he has in view. We do not question 
for 4 moment but that “ The Apostles” is 
derived from personal experience. Names, 
places have been changed, and that is 
all. The whole story relates to a mission 
in London and the efforts made by a 
chimney sweep, who, imbued with true re- 
ligious fervor, tries his best to bring to 
grace those who Ive in the slums. Sup- 
pose that Jemmy Maskery of Lupin Stréet 
can barely read? Is the Almighty to listen 
only to the polished language of the highly 
educated? ‘Ho, Farther Gord,” sobbed 
Jemmy, ‘this is almost more’n we c’n 
bear. We're all runnin’ over with glad- 
ness of ‘eart. Give wisdom to walk 
worthy of your kindness. * * * Accept 
hour praise for all thy wondrous love an’ 
mercy in the name of Jesus. Amen." 

There are two leading co-workers in the 
difficult task of reclaiming the degenerate. 
In Saul Andrews Mr. Bullen has 
a perfect type of the Christian. This sea- 
faring man is the bravest of the brave. 
He is ready to face all dangers, but ever 
has at heart the truest love for his fellow- 
man, Thoroughly acquainted with his 
calling, on board of ship Saul has the 
power of eradicating vice and making the 
most indifferent conscious of their errors. 
Poor Jemmy, the sweep! How little is he 


us 


created 
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difficulties which beset his 
of reform. Alas! Even among thé 
there are jealousies. In the Wren 
Mission, due entirely to his efforts, 
comes trouble. Jemmy is improvi- 
dent, and his wife and his children may 
be in want of food at times, for the lead- 
ing Apostle’s attention is entirely devoted 
to the mission. Sometimes it seems almost 
to partake of the miraculous how the 
whole mission was not swamped. Amazing 
is Jemmy's tenacity. He believes in God 
and His saving power. That is Jemmy’s 
entire creed. Beautifully told. are the 
stories of devotion; the care taken of those 
who have fallen into evil ways. In the 
story Saul’s life on ships of various na- 
tionalities is presented in a capital man- 
ner, for Mr. Bullen is master of such situ- 
ations. Above all in this excellent book 
the constant theme is that of forgiveness. 
We cannot speak too much in favor of 
this volume. It teaches what is the true 
interpretation of the Word of God. It 
addresses itself in a practical way to all 
who labor for the betterment of their fel- 
lows. The views the writer expresses are 
broad and applicable to all mankind, irre- 
spective of creed. ‘The Apostles of the 
Southeast "’ deserves the widest reading. 
The following bit of criticism, being the 
précis of a sermon delivered by one of 
the Apostles, is worthy of consideration: 
Broken-kneed allegories, maddening 
metaphors, hopelessly wrong conclusions, 
and jumbled up sentences, made up an ad- 
dress of twenty minutes’ duration. It 
would not be an unexaggeration to say 
that when he sat down both he and his 
hearers were in a state of mental fog. 
And why? Because, like so many others of 
his class, he must needs attempt a task 
for which he was unfitted by training or 
temperament. Put him in an open air 
meeting, give him five minutes in which 
to tell the story of the Cross, and you 
would get a glorious result. 
—_——————$ 
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*e*The December number of Country Life 
in America announces the result of the re- 
cent competition in which the publishers 
offered four cash prizes for the best photo- 
graphs illustrating country life subjects 
and the four harvesting scenes which gave 
the first prize to Henry Troth of Philadel- 
phia, are published in this number. The 
competition was so sharp that the second 
award could not be decided between two 
contestants, and therefore two second prizes 
were given, one to Ernest J. Rowley of To- 
ronto for Canadian the other to 
Miss Mary G. Huntsman of Providence for 
New England wood roads. Mr. Rowley, un- 
der a different nom de plume, also won the 
third prize with a series of photographs 
entitled “Farm Life,"” and Miss F. E. 
Wheeler of Chazy, N. Y., captured the 
fourth with some photographs taken on the 
Clovernook Duck Ranch. In this number 
also J. Horace McFarland, the expert out- 
door photographer, writes on how the most 
successful nature photographs are made 
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Books For The Head 
POETS OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION KING MONMOUTH 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. Beiag a History of the Career of James Scott, ‘The Protestant Duke.”’ 
— 33 full-page portraits from wecd-cuts by Robert Bryden. 8vo, By ALLAN FEA. 
6.00 ref, _ : , : : ia 
omps e ne s 64 ors.” @ Fight e Kine.” Wi 
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h Ir 14 photogravure portraits and over 80 illustrations by the author. 


e and some little-known poetry. A pook to inte rest ar nd pi fit every one who 


m any taste for the “etudy of puetry and poect'c m d 8vo, $6.00 nel. 


JANE AUSTEN: Her ome and Her Friends _ The London ATHENAEUM says: “In this book Mr. Allan Fea gives fresh and 


abundant evidence of the minute research and indefatigable industry which secured 


” a warm welcome for his former work, ‘The Flight of the King” What he has really 
By CONSTANCE HILL. set himself to do he has done, as heretofor to excellent effect.”’ 
@ With numerous illustrations by Ellzn G. Hill. Toge her with photogravure 


portraits, etc. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00 net. : is . THOMAS WOLSEY: L egate and Reformer 
FROM THE HEART OF THE ROSE By REY. ETHELRED L. TAUNTON, 


Author of “ The Jesuits in England.” With portraits, lithographs, etc. 8vo, 
(Letters on things natural, things serious, things fr:volous.) $5.00 xel. 


By HELEN HILMAN, ‘The cl id has le ng Jacke d an account of th at supreme 


stical history of ngla 
s x Prals ~J ‘outa n and ehisrctoaial Cardina ul Wols The -nt volume adequately 
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W. J. Locke’s New Novel Thomas Cobb’s New Novel 


PHE USURPER S VERANCE | 

$1.50 E $1.50 

= THE NEW YORK WORLD: 

; “ Imagination still lives, and ‘The Usurper ‘is a triumph of its trained strength.” “The brightness of hig style, the crispr the lightness of his 
humor—it is as ple asant a volume a pnt be nm —#, Te on a Summer's day HE 


Gertrude Athericon’s Great Novel LITERARY WORLD 


> ~r Henry Harland’s Great Novel 
THE ARISTOCRATS THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX 


“One of the cleverist books of the year.”"—THE BOOKMAN Eightieth Thousand, $1.50 
A “Clever and entertaining. * * * This gay volume is written by some one with a 

Bm pretty wit, an eye for scenery, and a quick mind to grasp natural as well as individ- i 2 So happily flavored ye ye and helen it conve pom ms and so full of charm 
® ual characteristics. Her inves tigatior ons into the American character are acute as well | in its love avowals that it is utterly irre go mS Altogether. it ,i8 one of the 
M@ as amusing THE LONDON TIME most refreshing love stories of modern fiction THE BOSTON HERALD 


Mrs. Skrine’s New Book Richard Bagot’s New Novel 


THE WORLD'S DELIGHT | ,.50 CASTING OF NETS 51.50 
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Ivastra'ed by Alice B. Woodward. Nastrated by Laurence Housman 


IELD OF CLOVER: Fairy Tales. 
ROUND = TO WYMPLAND = r . By LAURENCE HOUsTAN, ales 
y LYN SHARP. With Iustrations by the Autifor drawn o. the wood. 12mo, $1.25 net. Just 


published. 
42m >. $1.25 net. NOTE.—Mr. Housman is the undoubted author of “‘ The Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” 


Iitastrated by Walter Cran> Illastrated by Byam Shaw 


DON QUIXOTE OF THE MANCHA TALES FROM BOCCACCIO 


Retold for Children. By JUDGE PARRY. Done into English by Jos2ph Jacobs. illustrated by Byam Shaw. 12mo, edition de luxe, 
Hiustreted in colors by Waite: Crane. Dacorative cloth cover. Square 8vo, $1.50 er. $2.50. 


Ucsrated by Herbert Cole Itastrated by “\axfield Parrish 
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and ed. $1.50. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 
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All the Way to Fairyland 


By EVELYN SHARP. ; 
With Colored Uiustrations by Mrs. Percy Dzarmer, 4to. 
$1.50, © 


Hlustrated by Nellie Syrett 


The Other Side of the Sun 


By EVELYN SHARP. 
fairy Ta‘es. Iustrated by Nellie Syrett. 12mo. °$1.50. 


Illustrated by Helen Stratton 
The Fairy Tales of Hens 


Christian Andersen 
With upwards of 400 filustrations by Helen Stratton, and 
an introduction by Edward E. Hale, D. D. $3.00. 


Iiastrated by R. Anning Bell. 


Tales from Shakespeare 


By CHARLES and SIARY LAMB, 


With an Introductory preface by Andrew Lang, Iilus- 
trated by R. Anning Bell. -12mo0. Bound in red and 
gold, $1,50; in white and-gold, $1.75. 


Mustrated by Patten Wilson. RP 
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By KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON, 
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QUERIES. 
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R. A. MARTIN, New York City: “ Kindly 
publish in your Queries the names, prices, and 
Hishers of the complete works of M. P. Shiel 


He Onoto Watanna?” 

The only work by Onoto Watanna that 
we know of is “A Japanese Nightingale,” 
(Harpers, $2.) Matthew Phipps Shiel, born 
in London in 1865, has been a teacher, in- 
terpreter, and author. He has written a 
number of novels. Among his works to 
be had here are: ‘The Man Stealers,” 
(Lippincott, $1, paper 50 cents;) “Cold 
Steel,” (Brentano's, $1.50;) “ Prince Za- 
leski,"’ (Little, Brown & Co., $1;) “ Shapes 
fm the Fire,” (Little, Brown & Co., $1;) 
“The Yellow Danger,” (R. F. Fenno & 
Co., $1; paper, 50 cents,) and “ The Lord of 
the Sea," (F. A. Stokes Company, $1.50.) 


“AARON R..” Sea Cliff, L. L, N. Y.: 
“Where can I get Jewish works? The im- 
portant books I can eusily secure, but there are 
a@ number of minor publications that I cannot 


find."’ 
Write to the Block Publishing Company, 
19 West Twenty-second Street, New York 


chy. iad 


“C. M. G.,”" Hartford, Conn.: ‘ What value, 
if any, is attached to ‘The Memoirs of Andre,’ 
by Joshua H. Smith? It is bound in ealf, and 
wag published in New York in 1509." 

A copy brought $10.25 at the Manson 
sale in Boston in 1899. Copies offered at 
szles of less importance would not bring 


@+ much as this. 


WILLIAM ABBOTT, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City; “A. T Richardson of Nebraska 
Cty, who asks about the author of the juvenile 


em beginning i 
ou Peggy and Polly had each a new dolly, 


is informed that the poem is one of those written 
by Ann and Jane aylor, two English ladies, 
(sisters I believe,) many years ago. The exact 
title of the book I am not sure of, but think 
it was simply ‘Poems for Children It was 
probably published sixty or more years ago, and 
I think is referred to in Andrew Lang's recent 
work on such books."’ 


“READER,” New York City: ‘ The first ef 
the stanzas, quoted by Mary Egerton, 429 West 
One Hundred and Sixty-second Street, New York 
City, with these lines, 

*IT was a King in Babylon, 

And you were a Christian slave,’ 
is from a poem by W. E. Henley, and may be 
found in the complete edition of his ‘ Poems,’ 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.75.) "’ 


“RUTH M.,"" Bloomfield, Conn.: ‘' Where did 
the phrase originate, ‘With all your faults, I 
love you still’?"’ 

Churchill, in his poem, “ The Farewell,’ 
has these lines: 

“Be England what she will, 
With all her faults, I love her still.” 

Cowper, in “The ‘Task,’’ borrowed the 
thought: 

* England, with all thy faults, I love thee 
still— 

My country! and while yet a nook fs left 

Where English minds and manners may be 
found, 

Shall be constrained to love thee.” 

Byron quotes the first of Cowper's lines 
in ‘* Beppo.” 


“ NETTIE,” Germantow 
tell me where these lines « 
author, I believe, is a Miss Reese. 
she written? 

‘““*] am Thy grass, O Lord! 
I grow up sweet and tall.’ ”’ 

These lines are from Miss Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese's “ Trust,’ which will be 
found in her second volume of verse, “A 
Quiet Road,” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.) She has also published “A Handful 
of Lavender’ (same publishers, $1.) Miss 
Reese was born at Waverly, Md., but has 
lived for a number of years in or near 
Baltimore, and her present residence is ig 
that city. By profession she is a teacher. 


Penn “Can you 
to be found? The 
What has 


F. IRVING WAGNER, 248 West Thirty- 
fifth Street, New York City: ‘Is there a paper 
called The Le Own Paper, and if so, where 
is it published 

The Boy's Own Paper, an English month- 
ly, is published at 56 Paternoster Row, E. 
C., London. 


WILLIAM ABBOTT, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City: ‘‘ The story for which Dorothea W. 
Boyd of Washington inquires, is doubtless that 
of ‘Old Grouse in the Gunroom.’ Just what it 
Was Goldsmith does not tell us, though Squire 
Hardcastle and one of his servants speak of it 
in ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ as extremely funny 
Whether Goldsmith had a real story in mind or 


invented the allusion, who shall say? 


M. lL. PAXSON, Portland, Me ‘ Alice Glaw- 
son, 200 West One Hundred and Eleventh Street, 
New York City, asks for a toast. The following, 
though not new, has been admired 

*** A long life and a merry one; 
A true girl and a pretty one; 

A quick death and a happy one; 
A cold bottle and another one.’ ”’ 


BENJAMIN M. CONNELLY writes from 
Washington: ‘‘ The lines asked for in THE NEW 
York TimEs SATURDAY REVIEW OF BooK 
beginning ‘In men whom men condemn as ill,’’ 
are Joaquin Miller's. In the earlier editions of 
his poems they are to be found tn ‘ Burns and 
Byron,’ but in the later edition I find that the 
poem has been separated into two distinet pieces, 
the lines asked for beginning the one headed 
* Byron.’ While in the older editions—those 
which are not familiar to me—the lines were as 
given, this later edition (published by Whitaker 
& Roy Company, San Francisco, 1897,) gives 
them as follows, the alteration, to my mind, 
being scarcely an improvement 

*“"*In men whom men condemn as ill 

I find so much of xdness still, 

In men whom men pronounce divine 

I find so much of sin and blot, 

I do not dare to draw a line 

Between the two, where God has not.’ ”’ 


“G. C, W.,’’ 25 Cherry Street, Elizabeth, 
N. J.: ‘‘ What is the value of the following 
bound volumes of magazines? Volume I. of The 
Overland Monthly, 1868, edited by Lret Harte, 
and Volumes I., Il., and IfI. of Brother Jona- 
than, 1842. I think these three volumes are a 
complete set of this publication.”’ 


They are hardly worth more than $2 a 
volume. 

E. A. SARGENT, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 
N. Y.: ‘‘I send the following information for 
your correspondent, G. Staum, 105 Garden Street, 
Hoboken, N. J., who asks about Dickens's ac- 
count of Palmer, the poisoner: Palmer of Rugely 
was a physician and his victims were his 
Patients. He poisoned them—slowly with strych- 
nine—for the sake of insurance monics. The 
highly respectable position he occupied quieted 
suspi¢tons for a long time. The number of his 
vicuiiay was belleved to be from six to ten. He 
was tried for the murder of his brother-in-law, 
convicted, and publicly hanged at Stafford at 
about the time Dickens wrote the article men- 
tioned. Palmer was a_ cold-blooded, heartless 
Wretch, with bland and gentle manners, and ex- 
hibited extraordinary nerve and calmness up to 
the very end.”’ 


“EE. F.,”’ 85 Ashland Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
‘* Kindly give me, through THE NEW YorRK 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW OF BOOKs, a list 
of works by Erckmann-Chatrian; also, which 
have appeared in English translations, and where 
afJ 2 what prices they ica) be | AR eT 
_We cannot print a complete list of their 


orks. The best Etiglish translations ‘of 


their -best-known novels are issued by 
Charles Scribner's Sons: “ Friend Fritz,” 
" dame Thérése,” “The Conscript, 
* Waterloo,” ‘‘ The Blockade of Phalsburg,” 
“The Invasion of France in 1814," and 


“The Plebiscite.". Each work costs $1.25. 
See also “Strange Stories,’’ (Appleton, 30 
cents;) “* The Count of Nideck,” (L. C. Page 
& Co., $1.25,) and * The Bells,” (Munro, 25 


cents.) 


“fT. S N.."° 23 West Eighty-second Street, 
New York City: ‘‘ Mrs. Mary C. Morford, writ- 
ing in reference to ‘ The Beggar's Petition,’ gives 
1798 as the date of the first appearance of the 
poem, and attributes it to the Rev. Thomas 
Moss. Now, I have a copy of William En- 
field's ‘ Speaker,’ 1774, in which it appears with- 
out any author’s name attached, and ‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ (Ninth Series, Vol. VIIL, page 351,) 
says it is conjectured that it was written by 
Mr. Moss, but ‘shat there is nothing to prove 
that to be the case, and names 1769 as the date 
when it was first published anonymously.” 


“M. 8.,"° Wilmington, Del.: ‘I have a copy 
of a book called * The Letters of the Duke of 
Wellington to Miss J." Are these letters authen- 
tic? People who were acquainted with his life 
have told me that they were forgeries."’ 

The genuineness of the 390 letters in this 
curious book was proved by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, (author of “ The Life of Welling- 
ton,’’ 1899,) who personally examined the 


originals a few years ago. 

“D>. &, ew York City: ‘Is Goldsmith's 
History of England, published in 1784, of any 
value?" 

The first edition, published anonymously 
in 1764, is valuable; later editions have lit- 
tle value. 


W. W. PARSAGE, 423 Cumberland Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥ ** One of the correspondents of THE 
NEw YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
BOOKS recently recommended a book called 
‘Merry England,’ as a good book to read on 
Socialism. Can it be secured in New York?" 

Robert Blatchford's ‘‘ Merrie England” 
can be had from the Humboldt Library 
for 50 cents, and from Charles H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago, for 10 cents. 

—— 

ALBERT J. SHAW, Fort Wayne, Ind.: 
** Please tell me something about Gorky, the 
Russian novelist.’’ 

Gorky, who began to write in 1892, has 
been a cobbler, a mechanical draughtsman’'s 
assistant, a gardener’s helper, a turnspit 
in the kitchen of a steamboat, a baker, a 
railroad porter, and a tramp. His “ Orloff 
and His Wife" and “ Foma Gordyeeff”" 
are published at $1 each by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 

8. A. CHESLEY, Lunenburg, Va.: ‘‘In THp 
New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW_OF 
Books of Oct, 19 I observe the query, *‘ Who 
wrote the e y on Grace Darling? Words- 
worth wrote commencing: 

‘Among the dwellers in the silent fields 

The natural heart is touched, and public way 
And crowded street resound with ballad strains 
Inspired by one whose very name bespeaks 
Favor divine, exalting human love.’ "’ 

N. HILLMAN, New York City: ‘Would you 
be kind enough to tell me where and by whom 
‘Germania’ is published? It is @ monthly, de- 
voted to students of the German language.”’ 

It is published monthly in Boston at $l a 


year. 


ANNA L, BEDELL, Romeo, Mich.: ‘In re- 
ply to A. T. Richardson's query in THE NEw 
YORK TIMES SATURDAY KEVIEW OF Books 
of Oct. 19, 1 would say that the verses men- 
tioned, * Miss Jenny and Polly had each a new 
dolly have found in *‘ The Rosebud; or, Cau- 
tionary Stories in Verse,’ adapted to the ideas 
of children from four to eight years old. Bos- 
ton, printed by Munro & Francis, no date given. 
One of the Indian legends asked for, the story 
of the girl and boy who entrapped the sun, was 
published in the December St. Nichola 1879, 
under the name of ‘ The Little First Man and 
the Little First Woman,’ by William M. Cary.’ 


PAHN, 3 East Eighty-second 
*“* Who is the author of 


RICHARD 
Street, New York City: 
the dramatized version of ‘ Louis XI.'? 

The original play called ‘* Louis the 
Eleventh "'- was adapted by Casimir Dela- 
vigne. The version used by Henry Irving 
Was adapted by the late Dion Boucicault. 

DAVID M, DRURY, Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘* Ed- 
ward 8S. Morton, who inquired where he could 
obtain the works of J. F. Smith, author of 
“Woman and Her Master,’ &c., can obtain 
them at Leary’s Old Book Store, Ninth Street, 
near Chestnut, Philadelphia, Penn. They were 
published, I think, by T. B, Peterson & Brother 
of that city.’’ 


M. B. PERRINE, New York City: ‘ Kindly 
tell me through the columns of ‘THE NeW YORK 
TIMES SATURDAY KEvVIEW OF BOOKS the 
names of all the books of poems written Ly 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and also the price per 
volume, 

Mrs. Wilcox's works are published by 
W. B. Conkey & Co., 341 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. “Poems of Passion,’ ‘* Mau- 
rine,’ ** Poems of Pleasur ‘The Beauti- 
ful Land of Nod,” &c., are issued at $1 
each, Conkey & Co. also publish her * Ev- 
ery-Day Thoughts in Prose and Verse” at 
$1.50. 

The Rev. PHEBE A. HANAFORD, New York 
City: ‘‘ George A. Fay, 29 Colony Street, Meriden, 
asks for the poem, ‘As Through the Church- 
yard’s Lone Retreat.’ It really begins with 

‘'Twas Autumn id the leaves were dry 
It was written by Seba Smith It is in Pisrpont's 
National Reader,’ Page 131, and is entitled, 
‘The Little Graves.’ It is there given as anony 


mous. The Rev. John Pierpont was the author of | 
‘The Introduction to | 


a series of reading books 
the National Reader,’ ‘The National Read 
and the ‘American First C Book.’ wey 
were first copyrighted in 1835, 

JAMES CUNNINGHAM, Teuisville, Ky.: 
‘* Kindly give the first: name of W. A. Clouston, 
the Scottish folklorist and Oriental translator, 
compi of the *‘ Book of No@dles,’ * Book of 
Wise Sayings,’ and ‘ The Hieroglyphic Bible.’ 
He died a year or more ago. Also the names of 
any other of his compilations.’’ 

His full name was William Alexander 
Clouston. In addition to the works men- 
tioned above, he wrote and compiled “' Ara- 
bian Poetry for English Readers,” ‘‘ The 
Bakhtyar Nama," *‘ Emblem Literature,” 
“The Book of Sindibad,” ‘* Flowers from 
Persiana Garden," ‘Literary Coincidences,” 
“Popular Tales and Fictions,” “A Group 
of Eastern Romances and Storles,”’ and 
“Choice Anecdotes." Some of these were 
privately printed in Scotland. 

“ ALICE,’’ La Crosse, Wis.: ‘‘ Please tell me 
the title of William Gilmore Simms’s first 
work, and also state where a complete list of his 
works can be obtained? ’’ 

Simms'’s first work was ‘‘A Monody on 
General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney,”’ 
Charleston, 1825. The best list of his 
writings will be found in Foley’s ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Authors,”’ Boston, 1895. 


ALBERT H. HOGINS, Third Avenue and One 
Hundred and Seventy-seventh Street, New York 
City: “‘'E. B. M.,’ 24 West Sixtieth Street, 
New _ ¥ork City, asks for two old songs, one of 
which, the first, has been familar to me many 
years as a story as follows: A young farmer 
eae oueeee a girl some time, when a young 
. nie-came to the village, and-in time made 
‘several calls upon the family, .w { 
One Sunday evening 


‘armer was invited to 


folks songtrued as being geant for the ~~ 


have supper, and mush and milk was placed 
upon the table; just then the dominie arrived, 
and was received cordially, and then the mush 
and milk was removed, and some time elapsed 
before the table was again ready, and hot tea 
and biscuit, with etceteras, were substituted 
for the mush and milk. In a polite way the 
dominie was as¥cd to say grace, and he handed 
over the honor to the young farmer, who got 
even as follows: 
“** The Lord be praised, 
How I'm amazed 
To see how things have mended; 
Shortcake and tea 
For supper I see 
Where mush and milk was intended.’ ” 
“L, R, M.,"* Oakland, Cal.: 
dress of John Morley? ”’ 


No. 57 Elm Place Gardens, 8. W., London, 
England. 


“* What is the ad- 


Appeals to Readers. 


WARREN E. RUSSELL, Massillon, Ohto: 
‘Where and at what price can I get a copy 
of the now out of print ‘Exploration of the 
Colorado River of the West and Its Tributaries, 
1869-72," by Major J. W. Powell, published by 
the United States Geological Survey? "’ 

Mrs. DUNCAN, Tenafly, N. J.: *‘ Who can tell 
me where I can find a poem which I think is 
entitled, ‘Till Death Shall Us Unite’? 1 can- 
not give even a line, but the thought was, that 
instead of ‘ Till death do us part,’ that death 
only bound us more closely in the life to come 
I believe it appeared in The Independent either 
in 1877, 1878, or 1879."’ 


MARY L. BARLOW, Fort Scott Public Library, 
Fort Scott. Kan.: *‘ Can you give me the writer 
and the rest of the poem beginning: 

** So near was royalty to dust, 
So near was God to man; 
When duty cried go forth 
The boy replied, I can’? 


M. B. CONROY, 11 Spencer Court, Brooklyn, 
SRF ‘“*Can any one tell me where a book 
ealled ‘ The Chronicles of Gotham’ may be ob- 
tained? It was published about the time of the 
Tweed exposures, and is written in the style of 
‘The New Gospel of Peace’ and other satires 
of the kind."’ 


“HH. 8. D.,"’ International Latitude Observa- 
tory, Gaithersburg, Md.: ‘‘I have a copy of a 
book entitled ‘ Everybody's Lawyer and Coun- 
sellor in Business,’ by Frank Crosby, Member of 
the Philadelphia Bar, published in 1860 by John 
E. Potter, 617 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. I 
wish to be informed whether there are later 
editions, or a recent edition revised and en- 
larged, of this book, and if so, where it is pub- 
lished, so that I may secure a copy of same."’ 


“H. F.,"" Post Office Box 389, New York City: 
“What is the other part of a poem containing 
these lines, 


No tears between us fell. 
The weeping and the sighing 
Came after our farewell.’ 
“In what poem do these lines occur: 
‘** Wrap me up in my tarpaulin jacket 


And say a poor lubber lies low. 





Some Irish Sketches.* 

Readers of “ Along French Byways” and 
“Among English Hedgerows,”’ which it 
may be recalled was presented with an in- 
troduction by Hamilton W. Mabie, can 
hardly fail to enjoy this new book by Mr. 
Johnson, which, although it may lack 
something of the spirit of modern Ireland 
as revealed by the speeches of the Irish 


*THE ISLE OF THE SHAMROCK, Writ- 
ten and Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. 12mo. 
Pp. 268. .New York: The Macmillan Com 

pany. §2. 


members in the British House of Commons, 
attractively presents that Ireland which is 
of peculiar interest to the student and 
artist. The book is made up of a collection 
of papers which have already appeared in 
American magazines and newspapers, and 
which, while being independent oné from 
another, are coherent enough as a whole 
owing to the thread of similar movement 
which runs through them all and the iden- 
tity of style which pervades them. 

Mr. Johnson vouchsafes no opinion nor 
does he hazard a judgment. If he relates a 
murder he pictures it as nearly as possible 
as it was told to him, and leaves the reader 
to judge for himself whether the crime is 
justifiable homicide or merely murder in 
the first degree. He gives you stories and 
impressions, and it is the latter element 
which prevails, whether he takes you into 
the huts of the peasants of Connemara, 
the classroom of a Bogland schoolmaster, 
for a ride in a jaunting car, or on an é€x- 
cursion to the Giant's Causeway. You ap- 
parently see things as they are and through 
an interpreter who is without prejudice but 
not without a full sense of that which is 
human and interesting, pathetic and humor- 
ous. Although all is not joy and very little 
beautiful, the result is far from being one 
to inspire pessimism, either for Ireland 
“under the British yoke” or for that Ire- 
land which of its own accord is isolated in 
the forbidding boglands. There is hope that 
the hard work that is being done by such 
excellent men as the “ Bogland school- 
master ’’ will in time bring forth fruit, and 
that the pall of poverty, ignorance, and 
superstition may in time pass away. The 
utter sadness of some pages is relieved by 
this strain of hope which is everywhere 
visible, and when the author closes few 
readers will fail to have been impressed 
with what the author himself says he has 
borne away from his Irish sojourn: 

A most pleasing memory of warm-hearted 
Irish hospitality, while, in a sober way, the 
island’s scenery had great charm in all its 
changes—from the placid, fertile south to 
the wild boglands and rude grandeur of the 
coast along the west and north. To be 
sure the Isle of the Shamrock has its draw- 
backs, and it does not whqly win a 
stranger's affections, yet I cannot but 
wish that its future may realize all the 
brightness for which its scattered sons and 
daughters hope. 

Mr. Johnson ts an expert photographer, 
and the pictures with which he has illus- 
trated his text are both artistic and m- 
structive. His views are particularly happy 
in their presentation of the Irish landscape, 
while his figure pleces are intimate and 
suggestive. It is a book to be read with 
attention by those who treat lightly or seri- 
ously ‘‘the wrongs of Ireland,” for it Is a 
rational middle ground upon which the 
two extreme views of the Irish question 
may honestly meet and each be the wiser 
for the encounter, 
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THE WATER BABIES 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY 


With eight full-page illustrations in cok and other 
decorative features by George Wright 
** Illustrations that catch the spirit of the text 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND and 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


By LEWIS CARROLL 


With twelve full-page illustrations in colors by Blanche McManus, 
‘* Every healthful, normally constituted human being 
* Alice 
least once a year, and to obtain it in this convenient 
Ornamental. and attractive form is reason for general public con- 
gratulation.’’—Chicago Evening Post 
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CHINA IN CONVULSION 


4 Large 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., boxed. Superbly illustrated. 
$5.00, nel; carriage extra. 
4 The Final Authority on the Most Significant Epoch 
in the History of the Far East. 


Dr. W. A. P. Martin on the Intellect of China 
By 
Author of 
** Friendship ” 


HUGH BLACK 


In Five parts: Arts and Sciences, Literature, Philosophy 
and Religion, Education, History. Illustrated, 
2.50 net (postage 2o0c). 
An Essential Complement to Dr. Martin's 


“Tt treats of the recent crisis in China, its 
™ intense dramatic interest and its far-reach- 
ing consequences. Mr. Smith traces the 

f4 movement to its origin, describes its 
a growth andculmination and prophe- 
sies its results both in China and 

to the world at large. Mr. Smith 


’Culture and Restraint 


8vo, decorated cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net 
(postage 14c.) 
Mr. Black’s art that conceals art, as Robertson Nicoll 
characterizes it, is here manifest. 


“Cycle of Cathay.” 
*‘No one knows that ‘lore’ better than the 


ean mirror forth so clearly that intel- 
lectual life of the Empire which is. 
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By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


David, the Poet and King 


Illustrated by Louis Rhead. 
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16mo, 75¢. net 


“Allthe romance, tragedy and pathos of his career are 
graphically related in clear-cut narrative style.” 
—N.Y. Times Saturday Review, — Mail and Express. 
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alph Connor's Tale of the Lumbermen of the Ottawa 
FOURTH EDITION, 85TH THOUSAND, READY. CLOTH, $1.50 


‘(A legitimate successor to ‘The Sky Pilot’ and ‘ Black 
Rock,’ which secured him the swift fame that leaps to the author 
who strikes a new and effective note.’’—The Liferary Digest. 


‘*His men are sturdy giants of the forest, whose power 
breathes from every word of the narrative. Leaves one’s nerves 
tingling long afterward.”—Tribune, Chicago. eae 


a. 


‘Saeiaais M, Liidlow, 


Author of “The 


500,000 Copies Sold. 


‘* Much of the sticcess lies beyond question in the sincerity of 
his purpose. There is pathos, subtle wit; humor, quaint charac- 
teristic drawing scattered all through the book. But the thing 
which impresses, aside from the story itself, is the wonderful real- 
ism with which the lives of the plain folk are porirayed. Life, 
warmth, color are all here.'’—Brook/yn Eagle. 

“* As straight as a pine, as sweet as a balsam, as sound as a 
white oak.’’— The Interior. 


Captain of the Janizaries’”’ 


A Magnificent Holiday Book. Hlustrated, $1.50 


DEBORA 


“Clean, felicitous, dignified and graphic—a revelation only 
too long delayed.’’—Fock Lev:rs’ Weekly. 

‘* Deborah is a genuine Jewess, noble, brilliant, loving and 
lovely. But Judas, the ‘Hammer,’ will make the deepest im- 
pression on many readers. Love of country and love of woman 
have rarely been so skilfully blended in or made a hero by 
sublime self-sacrifice. The book is as strong in its purpose as it 
is true in its balancing of natures and faithful in its details of 
character and description.’”’—Congrega'‘tonalist. 
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‘In the prevailing desert of hot-house sentiment and over- 
drawn realism, a story like ‘Deborah’ is a veritable oasis. It must 
certainly prove a work of continued favor among those readers 
who delight in vivid pictures of great historical episodes and re- 
joice in a book pure in tone and uplifting in thought.’’ 

— The Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 

‘* A master’s use of historic imagination. Characters are here 
with fibre like Shakespeare's best. The ambition of Deborah is 
as daring as that of Macbeth.’’ —Book News. 
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JOHN PIERPONT. 
eons som 
Nosh Brooks Writes of the Almo.t 


Forgotten Poet and Preacher. 


SHEN I was a small boy 
| tending the public schools of 
| this, my native town, there 
: | were three rungs in the lad- 
der of learning on which I 
——- j was taught to place my boy- 
feet. The first was The Young 
a primary book of reading 
sons; it was not much bigger than the 
old New England Primer, and, like that, 
it was bound in boards; and where the 
thin blue paper the binding was worn 
(or torn) off, could see the splint- 
ery wood of boards below. The 
only pleces in that book, as I can now 
remember, were the story of “The Spider 
and the Fly,” and a fable of the frogs and 
the boys, In which the frogs re marked that 
though it was fun to the boys it was death 
to them. The next book, as the youthful 
reader mounted higher, was The Introduc- 
tion to the National Reader. Not one of 
the selections in that book has a place in 
my memory. But the third book, The Na- 
tional Reader, was full of the most delight- 
ful chapters of good reading—both in prose 
and verse. For example, there was ‘ The 
Burial of Sir John Moore,” Addison's ‘ Vis- 
ion of Mirza,” N. P. Willis's “ Burial of 
Arnold,” and, best of all, ‘‘ Warren's Ad- 
dress Before the Battle of Bunker Hill.” 
Every schoolboy recited the last-named 
poem, beginning with “ Stand, the ground's 
your own, my braves!" And when the boy 
read Dr, Samuel Johnson's “Journey of a 
Day,” which began thus: ‘ Obidah, the 
son of Abensinah,”’ he was sure to render it 
“ Obadiah, the son of Abyssinia,” &c. 

But proud and happy was that boy when 
he reached the fourth rung of the ladder 
and The American First Class Book 
was put Into his hands, I very much ques- 
tion if a better book of reading lessons 
was ever compiled for the use of pupils In 
American public schools. In the first 
place, while not exclusively and distinct- 
ively American in its choice of material, 
it was the first book to give to the Amer- 
ican youth many of the best examples of 
the prose and verse of his native land, As 
the compiler remarked in his preface to the 
third book of which I have made mention, 
a national spirit is not necessarily an ex- 
elusive spirit, and in this fourth book the 
best Hterature of England and America 
was laid under contribution The arrange- 
ment of the lessons, too, was orig- 
inal for those In the English read- 
ers formerly used in American 
(Bristol's Reader and Scott's Lessons) 
the selections were arranged in groups; 
the weary pilgrim through the book must 
wallow in the pathetic section before 
could come to the didactic, and when 
reached the slice marked ** Humorous” 
kept at that until it was all 
posed of. In the American First Class 
Book, on the other hand, the wayfarer 
through the book passed from grave to 
gay, from lively to avoided 
the monotony of the text- 
book. 
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always felt that I owed a debt of 
the compiler of these four 
for they were all compiled by 
one good man, the Rey, John Plerpont. The 


last named of the series, more than any 
book I ever handled, had an influence in 
the formation of whatever literary taste 
and style I may have. The selections were 
altogether admirable. In 
ple, there were extracts 
Irving, Fénélon, Walter 
Wirt, Mrs. Barbauld, and William 
Channing. Shakespeare, 
Bryant, Wordsworth, 
Moore, and Everett 
whose contributions appeared in selec- 
tion of verse. It is interesting now 
how keen a scent for a good thing in liter- 
ature the had. If he found such 
a thing anonymously he arrested 
and used it. Thus, the Address to the 
Mummy in Belzoni’s Exhibition, London,” 
was credited to the magazine in which 
it first appeared; we know, the 
vers were written by H« Smith. A 
remarkably fine poem, ‘The Rainbow,” 
was credited to Ba London Ma 
zine. The late Judge John R. Brady and 
mysclf u ‘took to hunt up the authorship 
of the the course of our re- 
searches we found two lines from the 
engraved pedestal of a bust of 
Spring, in a York gallery. Sut 
found in edition 
works. the 
by way, 
ision to mention with praise and 
The American First Class Book, 
I was gratified to find that a number of 
other old fellows were glad to testify to 
the worth merit of the book thus 
brought back to their attention 
Oddly enough, Mr. Pierpont 
least three of his reading books in 
reverse to their numerical classification. 
Thus, The American First Class Book was 
ppblished in 1832, but in a preface to The 
National Reader, published in 1835, tne com- 
piler t the fa with which the 
first-named work was received has encour- 
aged him to prepare another which should 
also be truly National in spirit. By way 
of further explication of his idea, Mr. Pier- 
pont wrote this quaint and somewhat ex- 
tended title page: ‘‘The National Reader; 
A Selection of Exercises in Reading and 
Speaking, Designed to Fill the Same Place 
in the Schools of the United States that 
Is Held in Fhose of Great Britain by the 
Compilations of Murray, Scott, Enfield, 
Nylius, Thompson, Ewing, and Others. By 
‘ohn Pierpont, Compiler of the American 
st Class Book, the Introduction to the 
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Nationay Reader, and the Young Reader.” 

John Pierpont was a poet of no mean 
order. His “Airs of Palestine” abound 
in the most celiedte imagery and in the 
lofty rhyme that Milton loved. But he in- 
cluded only a very few of his pieces in the 
manuals which he compiled. One must look 
in the table of contents of The National 
Reader if he would find the name of the 
author of “ Warren's Address Before the 
Battle of Bunker Hill.” His dirge, ‘ The 
Departed Child," a poem of great beauty 
and pathos, was once a favorite for reading 
at the funeral of a little child. 

About the time when I went to live In the 
vicinity of Boston, in 1848, Mr. Pierpont 
was preaching in a church in Medford, 
Mass. Before that he had been pastor of 
the Hollis Street Church, Boston. But the 
bold and aggressive stand which he took 
on the anti-slavery question, which was 
then beginning to burn, and his opposition 
to the rum traffic stirred up so hot a 
fever in the veins of the conservatives that 
he was forced to relinquish his pastorate, 
He carried the war into Africa when he 
took his ultra-temperance views to Med- 
ford, the seat of the rum-distilling busi- 
ness. Occasionally he preached in the Fed- 
eral Street Church, of which Dr. Gannett 
was then pastor, and, in company of an 
enthusiastic young artist, who like my- 
self had been brought up on Plerpont's 
schoolbooks and who was an admirer of 
ald-fashioned English pronunciation, I 
often went to hear the good man preach 
His face was refined, thin, and slightly 
tinged with color. His manner in the pul- 
pit was intent, incisive. We hung with 
delight on his enunciation of words which 
as we used to say, were commonly chewed 
by speakers. He did not say “ literachure,” 
but “literatu-er.”” He never alluded to 
“ forchune,” but he did speak of “ fortune,” 
and so on to the end of the chapter. 

Although I revered the good old man, per- 
naps because I did revere him, I never 
spoke to him; but as he passed out of the 
sacred edifice Fred and I used to stand 
respectfuly by where we could see the 
fine profile and the snowy hair of the 
preacher, poet, and reformer. He was 
born in 1785, was graduated from Yale in 
1504, an@ died in 1866. His name was not 
writ in water, for his works survive his 
life and his influence may touch the lives 
of those who never knew him. Perhaps 
the solemn brood of care that still plods 
on, as it did in his day, will regard with 
this humble spray of laurel and 
I leave upon his mossy grave. 

NOAH BROOKS 
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Short Stories by Gorky.* 


From these eight tales of earlier author- 
ship than “ Fom4 Gordyéeff,” one receives, 
as in the later work, impression of 
strength tumultuous, tremendous, almost 
volcanic. All but two, ‘‘ Varenka Olesoff 
and **The Khan and His Son,’ deal with 
the under world of Russia, the world of 
poverty, of revolt, of degradation. These 
two exceptions deal with the under be 


yf the individual, with the wild beas 
chained up in every man. “ The Kahn ena 
His Son” might well have been omitted 
from the volume, and, while there is very 
much of beauty and of value in “ Varenka 
Olesoff,"” aside from the motive of the 
story, still it gives a microscopic descrip- 
tion of the foul working of a corrupt soul, 
which should not have seen the light. These 
two tales have no place with the records 
of the Barefoot Brigade, and are painful 
without the justification of high purpose. 
In ** V4renka Olesoff,’’ despite pure 
charm of the heroine, the vivid descrip- 
tions, the clever and Suggestive conversa 
one is allowed to forget the 
cancer, making fetid the entire at- 
mosphere of the 
Even the half dozen less offe 
world revelations unfit for 
novel-reading public—that is to say, for 
the minds which find their chief 
pabulum in fiction, and which acce; a 
story simply at face vali 
plain-speaking is somethi 
Hideous conditions of 
moral are fr presented in 
rey These tales, too, are 
steeped in Pain, sin, blind 
and domi- 
all. We seem to leave hope b 
enter with the in- 
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heart, * * * it nips your soul, 
so full of life.” Vhat greater power is 
novelist than this, to “grip your 
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fain to cry out with the 
And that Titanic power is 
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But 
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But can such stories be justified artisti- 
cally or ethically?—that is the question. If 
art is for our pleasure a 
no! If innoce one with 
assuredly no. According to strict 
tion, Gorky is hardly an artist 
too much of stress and of pa in his work. 
His of wonderfully perfect descrip- 
tion, and flashing jewels of 
his keen insight, all show what 
work he would do in another 
chosen field. But he deliberately 
voice for the to 
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ignorance, 
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AND HIS WIFE. Tales of the 
Maxim Gorky. Trans- 
lated from the. Rus n (fifteenth edition, 
1901,) by Isabel F. Hapgood In on¢ volume. 
Pp. 485. 32mo. Cloth. Authorized edition. 
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bring before those to whom life has been 
kind that “ submerged tenth” of which he 
himself has part. He changes the 
far-off “ music of humanity ” 
into a of the human "—a 
ery ears for active and 
means 


been a 
still, sad 
plercing “ cry 
ringing in our very 
Instant aid. “To understand people 
to pardon their defects,"’ he writes. (‘‘ Tout 
comprendre s'est tout pardonner.”) And, 
certainly, he makes*a clean breast of it in 
regard to his proletariat, ‘“ beings torn 
from everything, hostile 
No whit of thelr degradation 
debauchery he but out of 
their filth and their brutality, they still 
stretch forth appealing hands, “ You ought 
not to forget me, a being from the 
field as yourselves," ‘but draw 
me up toward you from below, where I rot 
and exasperation of my feel- 
live along upon the earth,"’ 
to his wife, “‘ and not even one 

take the trouble to spit 
you, much less call in now and then to in- 
quire what, and how, and in general, what 
your life is like, that is to say, whether it 
sults you, or whether it is the right sort 
for a man? Has he any means of breathing 
or not? But when you begin to die they 
not only do not permit it, but even put 
themselves to expense, The barracks—wine 
—six bottles and a half! Haven't people any 
sense? For the barracks and the wine cost 
a lot of money. Couldn't that same money 
be used for improving life—a little every 
year?"’ 

The pages are full of such thoughts as 
these—questionings, wonderings, helpless 
strugglings with life—then a falling back, 
baffled, bruised, conquered, to take refuge 
in the lethe of vodka. 


Obviously the ethical quality of such 
books as Gorky’s depends upon the attitude 
of the reader. He who lives among the de- 
bauched from curiosity merely, soon be- 
comes himself debauched; he who sets 
himself to know the worst, if haply he may 
heal, is in the position of the surgeon 
to whom, indeed, “all things are pure.” 
He in whom the portrayal of human agony 
arouses an emotion that finds no outlet in 
tction, but falls back upon itself, becomes 
indurated in soul. To applaud with gloved 
hands Gorky's living pictures of vic e, of 
suffering, of blind and hopeless struggle— 
then to go out smiling into the sunshine—is 
to become as one of the throng of a Roman 
holiday, whose titil- 
lated by the amphi- 
theatre. 
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Mason’s Corner Folks. 


“The Village gossips wondered who he was, 
.~ what he was, what he came for, and how 


*Yong he intended to stay.” 


1901. 


| Sederi Dutch Pa intings.* 

The chief interest of this handsome vol- 
ume is to be found in the illustrations, 
which give an excellent idea of the range 
and quality of the artists represented. 
These are Matthys Maris, Théophile de 
Bock, August Allebé, Johannes Warnardus 
Bilders, Willy Martens, Mrs. Mesdag-van 
Houten, Alexander Hugo, Bakker Korff, 
George Px enbeek, J. H. Wysmuller, J. 
Voerman, Offermans, and John van 
Essen, all of them painters of reputation 
ability, but Maris only touched with 
aphical notices of the art- 
each by a different author, 
text. The of the articles 
throughout, and is the 
interview. The effect 
is more sprightly desired for 
a book of but 
much biographical information is given and 
more or less intelligent if not very illumin- 
ating criticism. We select for quotation an 
anecdote of Théophile de Bock which is 
sufficiently characteristic of “ the artistic 
temperament” as it is popularly conceived. 
De Bock had been inspired to paint an im- 
posing forest of beech trees: 

I went there (he said) after a very heavy 
fali of snow; there was no sun; all was cold 
and white, and the sky gray. The only 
sound that I could hear was the cawing of 
a couple of crows, such a melancholy 
sound, which only seemed to increase the 
loneliness. I can but compare it to a maj- 
estic silence, 1 felt as I were offending na- 
ture by the imprints of my feet on the vir- 
xin snow, and respectfully withdrew. I com- 
mitted the impression to memory as well 
as | could and turned to go home, fully re- 
solved to do my utmost to produce some- 
thing worthy of the subject. When I got 
into the village 1 turned into a public 
house to warm myself. In the tap-room I 
found four farmers smoking stumps of 
pipes, and sitting as near to a red-hot stove 
as they possibly could. They were talk- 
ing politics and discussing some article ina 
newspaper, several days old, which one of 
the four had managed to get hold of. 

“*Oi, ol! ’ said one, with a very grave 
face, ‘I say that the fat rises to the top.’ 
This fellow seemed to be something of a 
philosopher, for he never got further than 
‘the fat rises to the top.’ When I left that 
public house the thoughts of the majesty of 
the forest, and those noble, stately trees, 
were completely and entirely destroyed by 
those stupid, vulgar words. 

“°° Well? ’ 

“Up to the present moment 
been able to make anything out of it. 
time I begin, the fat rises to the top 
it is, perhaps, very silly; really 
things do seem to hang upon a mere 
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*s*In our issue of Nov. 16, in a review of | 2 Small paper in Iowa, and later as re- | Dodd, Mead & Co. in New York, holds t! Rs _o 1 return from college, 
begin 1 


“The Tower of London,’ by W. Hepworth 
Dixon, it wa iid that Mr. Dixon was still 
living. A correspondent tells us that Mr 
Dixon died suddenly on Dec. 27, 1879, and 


porter, staff correspondent, and special | record for sales of any novel during the Raeburn Prize,) of the pomp 
7 + » with which he left home 
il 1 session in Edinburgh, &c., 

* 3 | require a Scot to appreciate them fully. 

utmost faith in Chicago as the future lit- | edition has reached 150,000 copies, | 3 > of old Gourlay, young Gourlay, 
that in his prefatory note to the first of erary centre of the country. His previous | America 100,000 copies have sold, an } lou ‘lay, nd of Janet are sufficiently 
the two volumes on the “ Tower” which publications, outside of his newspaper the various foreign editions an ransla- | ug and irrated with wonderful power. 
work, are a child's book of verse and a | tions bring ine total sales to 300,000 cop who has lived in Scotland, at 
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mation is extensive, and her knowledge 
of literature full of interesting impressions 

gs of the nineteenth century is 
one o 1e t striking in social econom- 
‘ . ics The mber of births from 1801 to 
known palmist, took an impression of and | pay much atttention to the subtler points of 1810—my f es are those of M. Paul Le- 


*,.°M. Wirt Gerrare, who is preparing the | read Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood's good writing; but is it unreasonable to de- | roy-Beaulieu, than whom there is no more 
new edition of “ Baedeker’s Guide to Rus- | hand. At that time she had just published | Mand that they shall at least observe the | competent aut! ority in France—was 32.3 


sia,” has just returned to London from the | her first novel, “‘ The Romance of Dollard.” simpler rules of grammar? In more than | per 1,000: from 1811 to 1829, 31.6; and from 
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Far East, He was not allowed by the Rus- | After congratulating her on the success of | § _ ; Se hg recent nov whi m bes en- | 1820 to 1830, 30.8. The diminution was ac- 
joyed the most repute occurs English o centuated from 1880 to 1850, for between 


slan authorities to enter Manchuria, and | her story and astounding her with a num- | which any washerwoman might well b ISSL and 1840 the ratio was 29 per 1,000, 
was denied access to all sources of informa- | per of revelations, he said to her: ‘ Mad- | ashumed. Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, for ex- and between 1841 and 1850 only 27.4. From 
tion respecting the railways in construction am, this peculiarly developed Mount of imple, among other peculiarities, is of the IS5L to 1860 it was 26.3 per 1,000; from 
there. Mr, Gerrare, however, entered the Mercury, which denotes power of expres- impression that “ whom * can be used as 1860 to 1870, stationary; from 1870 to 1880, 
forbidden territory in disguise, and trav- | sion, proclaims for you a wonderful success the subject of a finite verb; and Mr. Win : fro to 1885, 24.6; in 1887, 23.5, 
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clals or the military guards. the most merciless vivisector can find no pages (Pages 457 and 458) in ** The Crisis ": ion ‘rance’s rivals in trade, have been 
*.*The following is one of the morning | flaws in it nor in your hero.” Her friends : ‘ if whe but knew that the Judge were ere t the number of their workers. 
, , " . Robe now think that the palmist's prediction has | Gy!ng TI ‘ e France has only increased from 
prayers from Balfour's life of Robert fae tes ngs? m s | “Tableaus from the past floated before | 27,000,000 in 1801 to 38,600,000 in 1901, other 
Louis Stevenson,” not published before: | been fulfilled by “ Lazarre. Virginia’ : ld d , + oy, ‘ 
s §& , Irginia's eyes. Of the old days, of the untries have doubled their population. 
‘The day returns and brings us the petty | happy days in Locust Street, of the Judge Considering only the second half of the 
round of irritating concerns and duties. quarreling with her father, and she and nineteenth century, it has been calculated 
Help us to play the man, help us to per- Captain Lige smiiing near t * of she! it 1e six great powers, France, Great 
form them with laughter and kind faces; * The strength of Stephen's features f Fritatr jermeany, Austria, Russia, and 


‘ Ath swe | in he t iad 9,000,000 inhabitants in 1850), 
let cheerfulness abound with industry. Give | . . ° . ae » 
us to go blithely on our business all this Many other passages of le Ss vk r hey now have 342,000,000. See 


would yield almost as abur ah t | vy unequally this Increase is divided, and 
if searching for such flaws were not to ‘ egin to have a clearer idea of 
dreary a task. Mr. Churchill, in epite of usness of France's decadence. The 
much claptrap and unconscionable padding ulation of Russia has almost doubled, 
is a genial story teller; but it is to be hoped ner ng from 66,714,000 to 129,000,000— 
that before publishing his next book he wil re than 62,000,000 increase! Germany, 
thor of ‘‘The Kingship of Self-Control” | such as was recommended to the Senate by | either apply himself for a time to the study which has a population of more than 56,- 
and “The Majesty of Calmness,” Dr. | president McKinley, will ever be given to | Of grammar or at least induce some com 00,000 souls, has gained 21 000,000; Austria 
Henry Van Dyke says of these books: | the officers and the men who took part in petent friend to revise his manuscript : nore — ee Ot ee 
“A singularly suggestive and stimulating | the battle of Santiago. On the other hand, South Bethlehem, Penn., Dec 5, i901 es cain of France has been only 3,340,000! 
little book. There is good meat in it, and a] the greater part of the navy itself, it is t will require little thought on the part of 
dash of red pepper which ts wholesome, not | perfectly well known, regard Rear Ad- == ——————— lers to see what the consequences, im- 
like the dull, dismal, dyspeptic black pepper | miral Schley, not as a coward, but as a - 5 mediate and future, of this situation are 
of cynicism. Your philosophy has three big | spectacular officer who plays to the gal- The House with the Green Shu’- | soing to be. France, now one of the great 


little words—courage, cheerfulnesa, and | jerjes; and in naval annals Rear Admiral ters.” sap pecans cee pmernaod re 
charity; the man who knows the meaning | sampson will always remain the hero of | rhe New York Times Saturday Review of Booxs olonizing power as it ts, she will become 
of these words can learn to spell self-con- | the siege and of the battle. Historians will Perhaps you will kindly permit a Glas- | less and less able to send her sons to her 
trol.” face these two facts every time they make gow Scot to make a few remarks regarding posessions across the seas, possessions even 
vastion ti ‘ i your review of “ The House with » Greer iow only French colonies in name. Though 
*,.* Menry M. Hyde, whose book ‘142; | an investigation seg pee <r poets inane Bhutters ": = Barrie's “‘chrume™ “=p n ‘art and literature she may retain her 
sant on : val opinion on one - Sea % ‘ ay “hhh ~ ne & 
the Confessions of a Reformed Messenger the peeeneete © Sie 4 » 4 nt no means the same place as Barbri. There | present predominant position, she will be 
Boy” is being published by Herbert 8. | side, the preponderanceof lay opinion on | 4, 4. much difference between their inhab hopelessly beaten in trade and fn com- 


Stone & Co., was born in Illinois, and grad- | the other.” itants as between a Newcastle “‘ Geordie "’ | merce, occupations which are becoming 
uated at Beloit College. For the past ten *,* Miss Marie Corelli's ‘‘ Master Chris- and a Devonshire farmer. 2. The descrip more and more the lifeblood of nations. 


he published in 1869, and dated ‘“ New les, | hon ' »r I trictes 
, . ee ata hic “ i aiken ; i i iral districts, knows that 
Year's Day, 1869,"" he wrote that “‘ twenty number of magazine storie z < “ = Wee: nn aie cae = 2 ; re ’ much nearer the actual truth 
years ago I wrote some chapters on the ‘ ; ‘ a world s recor¢ Miss Coreill’s last three han or Ian Maclaren. Byron spoke 
Tower.” “ This would make the date of the ae ae ee PuOUNS, | Datvas. ages ®S | novels have been published by the same | he Rev. George Crabbe as “ nature's 

alii eo be ile nnitictene: #0 ’ Miss Mary Robinson, and later as Mme. firms, and they are publishing now “ The ; n iinter, but the best,”’ and that de- 
beginning of his investigations,’ continues I ra 
our informer, “ about 1849, since which time Darmesteter, has written a valuable book ¢ (pristmas Greeting,” which consists of | ° ion ially applies to Mr. George 
fifty-two years have actually elapsed."’ Mr in “Grands Ecrivains d'’Outre-Manche,” | gtories, poems, and allegories Jouglas. author of “ The House with the 

‘ ‘blished two other volumes on | recently published in Paris by M. Calmann ireen Shutt : A GLASGOW SCOT. 

Dixon published two other volumes on mi Pgs v S — = = Jerse} ity, Nov. 21, 1901. 
“Her Majesty's Tower,” in 1871. Cur cor- Lévy. Mme. Duclaux deals in a manner 
respondent al Grane? it was Mr. Dixon | Pattly biographical and partly critical with The Grammar of Modern Nov- 

‘ : roe tias ‘ ere the Brontés, Thackeray, the Brownings, list 
who asked and obtained the consent of Mr. ° vs elists, dias A 

Ds * ite . for- The Depopulation of France. 

Disraeli to have the Tower opened to the and Dante Gabriel Rossettl Her infor The New York Times Saturday Revieto of Books Fr Me — Humanitarian 
public without charge, on bank and other One doubtless cannot expect that the The ¢ ual decline in the birth rate since 
holidays, and that he frequently “ person- writers of our latter-day popular novels . nal 
ally conducted"’ crowds of workmen a hae ae f should possess anything which could fairly 
Seacinnhs tan Seehebes *,.* Some years ago Cheiro, the well- be called literary style, or that they should 


*,* The following prophetic paragraph on 
the Sampson-Schley controversy is i 


in the December number of The World's 
Work: ‘‘ Concerning the real matter of the 
inquiry, the efficiency of Rear A imiral 
Schley, the partisan press and public will 
not have its mind changed by anything 
that the court may find. He will remain 
the hero of a large part of the public; and 
*.*In his letter to George W. Jordan, au- there is little chance that proper reward, 


day, bring us to our resting beds weary 
and content and undishonored, and grant 
us in the end the gift of sleep. Amen.” 








THE NEW 6th Edition Now Ready. 5TH EDITION 


PHOTOGRAVURE BOOKS A Summer Hymnal MAX ADELER'S NEW BOOK 


A Romance of Tennessee. Captain Bluitt: 


London: Historic and Social, | By John Trotwood Moore. Illustrated by Stanley 


By Claude De La Roche Francis, Illustrated ios eas A Tale of Old Turley 


“ +2 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
with 50 full-page photogravures from original , _ 

, Z ; [Marion Harland says: “F. Neca itn the a r By Charles Heber Clark (MAX ADELER) 
negatives. Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, one of the most ex uisite > lng of American Rie. over * 
gilt top with cloth jackets, and in a cloth box, | written. it is an idyll—a ‘Reverie, than which nothing Author of « Out of the Hurly-Barly,” etc. 
$5.00. more charming has been offered to our reading public since 


‘Tk Marvel founded a school of his own fifty-one yea ago. “Persons with long memories and delicate sense of 
. . Our ‘United Country’ is proud cf the State that has humor will be delighted by the announcement of a novel by 


In political importance, historic interest, commercial * Max Adeler’ (Charles Heber Clark). The author is almost 
greainess, and social characteristics, London is the mis- — Siome we Pentre 3 nen and | the only humorist of twenty years ago whose books are still 
tress of the world. Strange to say there has been no é in large demand, and he is the only humorist of that period 
book hitherto which thoroughly and fully describes this “There is in the philosophy of this novel something | who has for twenty years refused to be funny—in print. 
wondrous city. Mr, Francis, in undertaking this work | deliciously sweet and comforting. . . . A book of this | ‘Captain Bluitt’ is a delightful compound of wit, wisdom, 
after exhausting the libraries of this country, has spent | Sort occasionally is a delight and an inspiration,”’"—Louésvid/e | sentiment and sense.” 
the last two years in London in research upon the spot, | 7imes, 
and has produted a work which will be an authority on “Mr. Moore displays more sentiment than does Mr. Allen, 12mo, cloth extra. IUlustrated, $1.50. 
this subject- and a shrewder philosophy.”—. Y. Times Saturday Re- 

view... 


“Truly, this author of ‘A Summer Hymnal’ has touched + 
a and sustained a high note in novel writing. We shall think By the Higher Law 
Ireland + Historic and Pictur- | of tim and of his book-people as tenderly as of summer e 
days themselves, He has written for our hearts as weil as 
esque. By Charles Johnston. Illustrated | our heads." —4. ¥. World. By JULIA HELEN TWELLS, Jr., 


with 25 full-page photogravures and a map. Author of « A Triumph of Destiny.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with cloth jack- 5th Edition. lilustrated by “Pal.” 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50 


ets, and in a cloth box, $3.00. “By the Higher Law” is a very dramatic novel of New 


e 
Although Ireland has been written about by many Cra fl kis m Ss. York society life, written by one who is entirely familiar 
writers, it has never been done so effectually and sympa- with the life of ‘‘the smart set.” She writes with great 


- ; power, her story turning upon a question of conscience, and 
— 4 a Py —, ee Pa BY L, D E Y. MATTHEWMAN. holds the reader’s atterition and interest throughout. 


Johnston has brought his subject down to the present | PICTURED BY C. Y. DWIGGINS. Z 


time, omitting nothing Aaa add to the wis ie sy eatin 
d charms of the Emer LivinG CaURCH book: “These sayings F 
% are nuggets of wisdow® and furnish food for reflection to 12th Ed. ion. 
him who will reflect. They are sharp and peppery, but : 


cundiments assist digestion, The illustrations are mor 
Scotland: Historic: and Pic- | tne tty weuiqena compan “The ieoty (I Search of 


turesque. By Maria Hornor Lansdale. : 
illustrated with 50 full-page photogravures and 6th Edition. Mademoiselle 


a map. By George Gibbs. 

Twovoime, com. om, aot gts items] | The Tower Of Wye. | seuss nutconts moar ot sem 
esitatin 

with cloth jackets, and in a cloth box, $5.00. | BY WILLIAM HENRY BABCOCK, | int wisescling novcis ction or otherwise me, Sopbes 


story stands way ahead in the writér’s humble opinion of 
Scotland is the most interesting and picturesque country any of them. It outranks “Richard Carvel”; it dims the 
and Romance have made its lochs and_ lustre of “Janice Meredith.'"—New York Press. 
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GREAT BIOGRAPHIES 


Works of the first importance which add sonwething to the world’s 
knovledve and the world’s literature. 


LIFE OF PASTEUR 


By R. VALLERY-RADOT. 


Tiis biography of the great scientist adds another splendid chapter to 
the record of human achievement. Written by Pasteur’s own son-in-law, 
it is so complete, so intimate, that there will never be room for another 
work of its kind, The London 7imes calls it ‘one of the most de‘ightful 
biographies of modern times.” “It tells,” the Zémes continues, “in a style 
always pleasing from its simplicity and not seldom rising to eloquence, the 
main incidents in the life and woik of one of the greatest philosophers of 
the 19th century.” 
Says the Boston Zimes: “The volumes are worthy of the man who-e 
lifz -nd labor are so eloquently yet simply outlined in their pages.” 
vols. $7.50 net; poetpard $7.90. 


THE LIFE OF THE MASTER 


By REV. DR. JOHN WATSON (JAN MACLAREN) 
In Its 2nd Edition 


The author is ideully fitted for this work. He isa great writer and a 
ereat preacher, who has practically spent his life studying his subject. 
The Life of the Master’’ shows th-t he is also a man with a broad mind 
and a symyathetic heart. 

The book is an art treasure The ar.ist, Corwin Knapp Linson, went 
to Palestine especially to prepare the illustrations. He Spent over two 
years in th: Holy Land, following in the footsteps of Christ. His sixteen 
most important paintings, the cream of his work, are here reproduced in 
color from plates made by Angerer and Goschi of Vienna, the must em- 
inent color reproducers in the world. 

La $3.50 net; postpaid $ 3.7 2. 


AN UNEQUALED EDITION OF 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON 


Printed by J. M. Deat of London, the greatest printer of beautiful 
books in the world, famous for his wonderful reprints of great masters. 
“AS really new Boswell and certainly the 
All the drawings by Herber: Railton are tine examples of 
and No artist could have doue 


S70. 


Says the London ‘Chronicle: 
most beautiful. 
this ariist’s happy sens: of space and sunlizht, 
it better.” 


100 DRAWINGS AND 


10 PORTRAITS— In Tinted Photogrdvure. 


ts. $719.00 net; postpaid $18.66, 


zw ¥9.00 nel, 


rge-paper edition with zo portra 


By IDA M. TARBELL 


» comprehensive works concerning two great lives, each drawn 


ivinad sources and containing much material never before collected, 


LIFE OF @BRAH@M LINCOLN 


In its 2nd Edition 


When this biography first appeared in McCiure’s Magazin2 the circu- 
lation increased 40,000 in ten days. By the 25th of the same month the 
circulation had gone up 100,000. This sounds like a big story. Itis a 
big story, and a true one. What did it? Miss Tarbeil’s Life of Lincoin. 
Never before had anything been written which offer:d such interesting, 
complete and intimate knowledye of Lincoln, the man. To-day as pub- 
lished in book form it is a great standard worx which no student of his- 
tory can afford to miss. 


ga full-page illustrations. 2 


NAPOLEON: with a sketch of Josephine 


In its 2nd Edi-ion. 

Miss Tarbell’s sympathetic sketch o° Josephine has proven a welco:ne 
addicion to her already popu'ar biography, whic: the Chicago later Ocean 
says: “Is so wel written that it is as fascinating throughout as a novel.” 

“It is the most rea labe and auth nt c of ail Nipoleon bio sraphies,””— 
Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 

The volume is rich in il ustration., few of 
bezn pu within reach of the genera’ reade.. 


Ove, $2.50. 


A GREAT AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Life on the Stage, by Ciara Morris 


In tts 24 Edition 

This is probably the greates: autociozrapiy written in Amemca in 
years, It is the wond rful story «f a woman’s lif: throughout a great 
career, giving tie best portraits of the p2 sonizes of the scaz2 ever put 
into Iiierature 

Siys Charles Wairen § o dard in the 
mirab.e example of waa aurob 
pege in the book which is not quota Me, ' 

“it is a boox o° hunni, tents: anl pasvsoau iite-e.t 
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$7.50 net; postpaid $1.62. 
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BOOKBINDING, 
An Exhibition Mainly of French 
Work. 


The tenth annual exhibition of fine bind- 
ings at the Bonaventure Gallery began on 
Dec. 2 and will continue untti Dec. 9. There 
} was the usual preponderance of French 

bookbindings, but the present exhibition is 
particularly notable from the fact of its 
containing tauny books which were ex- 
hibits at the Paris Exposition of last year. 
The strength of the exhibition is derived, 
of course, from the display of French bind- 
ings, but there are included as well some 
| Attractive examples of English binding, and 
| the American school is pleasingly and very 
| creditably represented by the following ex- 
| hibitors, viz.: The Club Bindery, Willlam 
| Matthews, Toof & Co., Stikeman & Co., F. 

J. Pfister, and Schleuning & Adams, The 
| last named firm is a new one in the cur- 
| rent exhibition, but the two or three speci- 
mens executed by them on view were beau- 
tiful examples of the revived Viennese in- 
lay. 

A few choice embroidered bindings of the 
Elizabethan were in the collection. 
| Such bindings are exceedingly rare in a 
perfect state, the Metropolitan Museum 
| having only one or two examples, which are 

much inferior to those shown by Mr. Bona- 
| venture. The present French bindings in- 

dicate that the binders of France are main- 
} taining their general supremacy as finish- 
| ers, and some of thelr designs are full of 
artistic charm, A few examples of cuir 
| efsele bindings linger, and looked down 
upon the observer from the exhibition cases 
the Bonaventure shop, and here and 
there were books with gauffered and paint- 
Examples of painting under the 





age 


in 


fed edges. 
| gilt were also In evidence. 

| Ramage of London was represunted by a 
binding In green levant morocco, polished 
and beautifully tooled. Several bindings 
by Zathnsdorf in his characteristic style 
were numbers in the exhibit. Marius Michel 
| was unfortunately not represented this year 
| among the French masters, but Ruban had 
'a large showing Others whose bindings 
| were perhaps more notable than were the 
| bindings bearing the imprint of some of 
their brother binders and fellow-craftsmen 
were Gruel, Meunier, David, and Cham- 
bolle-Duru The last named binder con- 
tributed a binding in violet morocco that 
introduced insets burdened with emblenis 
of the empire as decorations. Around the 
front cover thrown a Greek border 
with corner pieces of individual bees, A 
painted ivory miniature of Queen Hortense 
formed the decorative centrepiece, which 
surmounted by a crowned “H” tooled 
On either of the miniaiure 
green ir 8s, upon which bees in 
Men took Other in 
representing 
still 


| 
| 
' 
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Women as Binders. 

a few years ago that 
idered quite 
this idea h 
can easily be 
Miss Pr 
ty-third Street 

was 


It was only 
binding was 
for women. That 
entir dispelled 
visiting the 
East Twer 
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books 


things 


book- 
con impossib! 
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at 127 


sly 
studio of ston 
born 
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ston in Chicago, but 
toward art of binding 
because of her of books and 
bookish. She was for some time a 
f Cobden-Sanderson at the famous 
bindery in London, where she studied 
with this famous master and drank in th« 
ideas of her teacher and caught 
of his teaching 

The atmosphere created by Cobden 
derset hi friends and 
pathizers, Willlam Morris and Burne-Jones 
but be stimulating, and the 
Miss Preston grew more 
enthusiastic over het work, 
months or more in the London 
world she went to Paris and 
Dumont to the BE 
lightness of 


was 


pupil 


Doves 


the spirit 


an 
and intimate sym- 
result 
and 


After 


cannot 
was that 
more 
some 
bookbinding 
studied with adding 
lish system something of the 
the Freneh touch until with the traditions 
of both schools she returned. Her work has 
1 seen at the Scribner and other ex- 
for seve past, and it has 
excited favorable notice The influence of 
her E ter to predominate, 
and her work is characterized by serious- 
ness of purpose 

ter 
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essential bookbinding r 
way to give 
lea of the char g si 
chair little wooden 
} ranged around the benches 
at which Miss Preston and her pupils work, 
nd if the caller reaches after 4 
o'clock in the afternoon perhaps the little 
! few moments and chat 
the delight of 
visitor is interested 
ored visitor is perhaps 
at two in pre of f 
book does net look so beautiful in process 
| as it does when all is finisked, but to many 
it is im such a. condition far more interest- | 


about in such 
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} * History 
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ing because ‘in a measure at least the ob- 
server can see how certain resuits are ac- 
complished and in what way the effect of 
the tooling and other processes is secured. 

The bookbinding cult has largely grown 
within the last few years, but even now 
there are not more than a dozen binders 
that do the same class of binding as does 
Miss Preston. Many women are, however, 
turning their attention to bookbinding, and 
it is certain that the next ten years will 
witness a considerable increase in the prac- 
titioners of this art preservative. 


Piratical Use of Foreign Binders’ 


Names. 

The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

Your comments in last week’s paper on 
an exhibition of extra bindings, together 
with your well-known advocacy of the true 
and legitimate, in all that pertains to 
literature and art, move me to ask your 
aid to expose the flagrant and increasing 
abuse adopted by certain binders in this 
city by causing to be placed upon produe- 
tions of their own the names of eminent 
foreign binders with the sole object of mis- 
leading the public, and by so doing greatly 
enhancing by this reprehensible method 
their own gains and bringing into disre- 
pute one of the most interesting features 
of bookmaking. ‘Trusting you may find 
room for this note of warning to the public, 
which by the misrepresentation referred to 
is being defrauded and led to believe it 
ig purchasing foreign bound books, in- 
stead of books bound here and so by in- 
ference depreciating the efforts of our 
own binders, I am yours truly, 

W. LAUNDER. 
New York, Noy. 19, 1901. 
LS 


Creatures of Field and Air.* 


It is not surprising that a finer edition of 
Mr. Long’s wood and field studies in nat- 
ural history has been called for. The two 
volumes that have just appeared comprise 
most of the author’s previous sketches with 
some new material, and with admirable 
illustrations. The names he has used for 
birds and beasts are, he Says, those given 
by the Milicete Indians, and the legends 
referred to are the unwritten ones which 
he has heard by the camp fire and in the 
heart of the wilderness. 

The text is full of personal 
and detailed knowledge. 
red squirrel, the 


experience 
It treats of the 
bear, the caribou, the 
rabbit, the otter, the weasel, the beaver, 
the lynx, the fox, and the wood mouse, 
and among the birds ranges from the eagle 
to the white-throated sparrow. Somethirg 
ting in the of anecdote or de- 
scription said each, and the use of 
the curious Indian names, with their pretty 
meanings—Hukweem, the Night Voice, for 
the loon; Chigeegee-Lokh-Sis, Little Friend 
Chickadee; Upweekis, 
the Shadow, for the lynx—gives a pleasant 
touch of individuality. Pleasantest of 
however, is the impression 
page of the delight 
in his close and 
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** Book of Books in a plain yet 
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preciated by both the old ar the young; 
“for the young, because t y can be un- 
consciously arming themselves for the trials 
of life; for the old, because life reveals to 
them the significance and spiritual force of 
what they learned when they were young.” 
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HONORS TO WOMEN, | 


Only Three Awarded Degrees at. 


| 

Berlin, and Two Are Americans. 
Berlin Letter to Chicago Record-Herald. 
Only three women have taken degrees at 
the University Berlin. Two are Amer- 
ican and one a Jewess. The latter was 
of the first women to enter the uni- 
and the first to win a degree. Her | 
Neumann, and her father | 
keeps a music store on Potsdamer Strasse | 
in Berlin The family formerly lived in 
Posen. She is a phenomenal mathe-mati- | 
cian, with a “ head for figgers " that made | 
the learned pundits of the university won- | 
der and admire. As one of them remarked 
she can calculate an eclipse without using 
pencil or paper and can recite pages of 
logarithms from memory. 

The second girl to take a degree was Miss 
Caroline T. Stewart of Texas, whose grad- | 
uating thesis was on Germanic philology, 
and they say it was the most learned and | 
comprehensive essay on that subject ever 
read the instruetors in German liter- 
ature. Miss Stewart and her sister came 
here in 1895 from Bryn Mawr College, hav- 
ing previously graduated from Michigan 
University, and Miss Caroline took her de- 
She has returned to the 
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| 
of 


one 


| to the 


versity 
name is Bertha 


by 





gree last year. 
United States. 

This year the honors at the Beriin Uni- 
versity have been carried off by 2 delicate- 
looking little Yankee girl with vright blue 
eyes and rosy cheeks, who looks frail and 
tiny, as if a strong gust of wind might pick 
her up and carry her away. It scems in- 
credible that so much learning can be com- 
pressed into such a small compass. She is 
Mary W. Montgomery of New Haven, 
Conn., the daughter of a Congregational 
minister and former missionary, and @ 
graduate of Wellesley College for women. 
She took her degree last Summer for Ori- 
ental languages. She knows Sanskrit, He- 
brew, Turkish, Arabic, Greek, and Egyp- 
tian, and is probably the most accomplished 
woman in the world in those branches of 
learning. Miss Montgomery will return to 
the United States to apply her vast learn- 
ing to some useful purpose. 

At the last semester there were 439 wo- 
men out of a total of 6,673 students at the 
University of Berlin. Of these forty were 
women. 

Until 1894 women were admitted by cour- 
tesy to hear the lectures of certain members 
of the Faculty, and it was a personal matter 
with these gentlemen. The government of 
the university had nothing to do with their 
comiug and going. It was just as if a pro- 
fessor should invite a party of friends. The | 
women paid no fees, attended no examina- 
tions, and their presence was not officially 
recognized in any way. The majority of the 
professors would not admit them. In fact, 
only three cr four of the Faculty were cuur- 
teous enough to do co. The innovation was 
due entirely to American women. They first 
broks Threugh the red tape that tied the 
doors against their sex, and their action 
was not approved by the people cf Ger- 
many. On the contrary, it was considered 
a bold, unworanly, and dangerous prece- } 
dent. and the liberality of the professors 
who admitted them was severely criticised 
by their conservative colleagues and ihe 
public generally 

The first woman to obtain permission to 
attend lectures was Mrs. Dickie, wife of 
the pastor of the American Church in Ber- 
line; Miss Lavall of Vassar, Miss Brown- 
ing, and Miss Kirkwocd of Elgin, Ill. Prof. 
Hermann Grimm, who lectures on art, in- 
herited a warm affection for Americaa 
from his father, the famous writer of fairy 
tales, who was a friend ard life correspond- 
ent of Thomas Jefferson. They became ac- 
quainted in Faris wher Mr. Jefferson was 
representing the young Nation at the 
French cepital during the Revolution. 

Prof. Grimm was a great favorite of the 
Amcricean colcny, and it was natural that 
he should be the first to permit American 
women to attend his lectures. ‘‘ But I shall 
take no notice of you,"’ he saia. “* You may 
slip in quietly after the lecture has begun 
and take seats by the door, and if the stu- 
dents do not throw you out, I certainly will 
not do so,” 

One day, however, Dr. Grimm violated 
this arrangement. The room was crowded 
and the seats were all occupied by men 
students, who never thought of offering 
their places to ladies. That courtesy is not 
customary in Germany. Prof. Grimm left 
his desk, brought out his own arm chair 
from the platform, and offered it to Mrs. 
Dickie, saying: ““ You are the first woman 
who has ever occupied a chair of the Fac- 
ulty of the University of Berlin.” 

The next year, however, Dr. Grimm stub- 
bornly refused to admit women to his lect- 
ures. He made two explanations. To one 
friend he said: “ I'm an old-fashioned man 
and have old-fashioned ideas. My lectures 
this Winter are on the nude art, and I can- 
not exhibit nude pictures to women.” 

To President Merill E. Gates of Amherst 
College he gave another reason. By this 
time the fashion had spread until twenty 
or thirty women, mostly young Americans, 
were regular attendants at Dr. Grimm's 
lectures, and he said: “I am employed by 
the university to teach art to a lot of 
stupid boys. Some of them have a high 
order of genius, but the greater number 
must have all ideas hammered into them, 
which, of course, taxes my patience and is 
very tiresome. Last Winter I found myself 
growing indifferent to my regular students 
and talking over their heads to those 
bright, sympathetic, and responsive Ameri- 
can girls. My students made no progress at 
all, hence I must remove the temptation.” 
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stubbornly refused to admit women to his 7 
lectures, and declared that he would re- 
sign his chair before he would do so. But 
when he heard that a daughter of his inti- 
the Rev. Dr. f at- 
ctures at the Uni ological 
in New York, 
little and gave Miss 


was 
tending le 
Seminary 





ed up a 
Pennsyl- 


rooms. 


Bryfogel of 
ture 
the to be admitted 
theological department and took a 
of Hebrew, church history, and 


She was first woman 
course 
getics 

Prof. Eric Schmidt, 
partment of German 
handsomest man in 


exe- 


the head of the 
literature and the 
Berlin, been a 





has 


and 
than 
university. Miss 
alluded, took her 
under his tutelage. The other pro- 
insist that the good looks and not 
the ability of Prof. Schmidt attract 
women, and declare that he is the vainest 
as well as the handsomest man in Berlin. 
His costume striking. He appears on 
the lecture platform in a velvet jacket, a 
picturesque waistcoat, a Byronic collar, and 
a large black bow similar to those worn 
by the students in Paris. 

In 1895 the doors of the entire university 
were closed to women by order of the Fac- 
ulty. This was due to the abuse of their 


men students, particularly Ame 
more of thern have been in his classes 
in any other branch of the 


ricans, 


degree 
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privilege by certain women who came from 
curlosity and for even less creditable rea- 
sons, They seemed to consider it a good 
opportunity to display their personal at- 
tractions, bedecked themselves in their 
finest raiment, and distracted the minds of 
the men students until several of the 
classes became quite demoralized. 

For an entire year the doors were closed, 
but in 1896 Miss Martin of Rahway, N. J.; 
Miss Helen Holden of Bridgeport, Conn., 
and Miss Jennie Kirkman of Nashville made 
formal application to the Minister of Edu- 
cation and Public Worship for admission to 
the lectures on art and literature. A few 
months previous Dr. Mary Patrick, Presi- 
dent of the American College at Scutarl, 
Constantinople, was denied the privilege, 
but through the influence of Ambassador 
White, who certified that the ladies I have 
named were serious and competent stu- 
dents, the privilege was granted them, pro- 
vided they submitted to an examination to 
test their knowledge and qualifications. 
They passed brilliantly. The Minister of 
Education gave them formal certificates of 
admission, and one morning they nearly 
startled the Registrar of the university out 
of his wits by appearing at his office and 
offering their matriculation fees. When he 
had recovered from his consternation and 
read the certificates he declared that the 
Minister of Education had gone crazy and 
declined to take their money, but although 
they were not allowed to matriculate, they 
were entered in a separate register, which 
is still maintained and now bears the names 
of nearly 600 women who have been able to 
follow their example. The fee for registra- 
tion is 20 marks ($5) for each term of six 
months, but not even yet are women al- 
lowed to matriculate like men, and their 
names do not appear in its catalogue. 

The fourth woman to enter was a little 
Russian Jewess, who had already taken a 
degree at the University of Zurich, and the 
fifth an elderly lady of noble birth, the 
first German woman to apply for the priv- 
ilege. During that Winter, the ice being 
broken by the American girls, the number 
increased rapidly until there were not less 
than twenty regular attendants at the lect- 
ures in some of the departments. The 
number has been increasing every semester 
ever since. The average for the last three 
years has xceeded two hundred. At first 
the professors ignored the presence of wo- 
men, and in some of the classes the stu- 
dents did also; but on no occasion, I am 
assured, has there been any demonstration 
in apposition to their presence, and severa) 
times the men students have given them a 
cordial welcome in their own peculiar man- 
ner. A German student expresses his ap- 
proval as satisfaction by shuffling his feet 
upon the floor, and one morning when two 
American girls entered a lecture room for 


the first time the shuffling was so long 
and prolonged as to provoke the professor. 
When women students are pretty they are 
stared at. That is inevitable, but those 
who have been here for four years tell me 
ee have yet to hear of a rude act or 
word. 
Miss Lsabel Dodd of Montclair, N. J., 
who is now a member of the Faculty of the 
Woman's College of Constantinople, re- 
ceived the most distinguished honor ever 
id to a woman student. When she en- 
ered the cl room of one of the profess- 
ors for the first time he left his seat upon 
the piatform, shook hands with her cor- 
dially, and led her to the first bench, say- 
ing: “ Hereafter you will sit here.” 
: a rule the professors address their 
classes as “‘ herren,"’ never using the femi- 
nine. But since a certain blizzard Prof. 
Geiger, who occupies a chair of literature, 
has chan that practice. It was a terri- 
ble morning. and when he appeared in his 
lecture room ne found only seven of the 
300 men students, but all three of the wo- 
men students who were on his roll. Glan 
ing. over this limited audience, he remark 
th asmile: ‘I see all of my lady friends 
present this morning, but very few of m 
gentlemen friends. I cannot underst 
what has detat 
lecture room 
circle, the windows were rattling, and 
air was so full of snow that he couldn’ 
see half way ees the arent. : 
ladies ng present in so large 
peoperticn.. continued the Professor, “ 
address myself to Meine Damen, 
(my ladies,) with emphasis on the * my.’ * 
And at the next lecture, when there was 
full attendance, he called the ajtention 
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ANTHONY HOPE’S “GREATEST NOVEL.'’— Vanity Fair, London, 


It is a splendid love story, written by the modern master of love stories. 
generally acknowledged to be his most mature work, displaying a skill in the presenta- 
tion of character which Anthony Hope has never before equalled. 

**He has surpassed all our hopes. This is certainly his best book,” says Literary 


Life. 


$150 


A STIRRING NOVEL OF ADVENTURE. 


THE FIREBRAND, 


By S. R. 


Author of “The Raiders’’ and ‘‘The Stickit Minister,’ 


This romance reminds 


tion of the Queen and Princess of Spain. 


$1.50 


TWO STRONG AMERICAN NOVELS. 


In Its 3rd Edition. 


The Westerners 


By STEWART E. WHITE, 

“It is one of the strongest American 
novels of the year,’’ says the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. It is strong because it is virile 
and genuine. In it are the elemental pas- 
sions, love, hate, revenge—undisguised. 
It is more than a picture of Western life; 
it is that life itself. 

$1.50 
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Third Editon. 
Wall Street Stories 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE. 


*tIt is the one book about Wall Street 
that hits the mark, and one of the most 
notable books that Fas been published for 
many a day?’—. ¥. Sun. 


Price $1.25 
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By Bread Alone 


By I. K. FRIEDMAN. 


“Zola has written many such wondrous 
prose epics, but this is the first to come 
from America. Almost inevitably it con- 
cerns a tremendous conflict between capi- 
tal and labor. So meaty, so thoughtful 
and absorbing an American novel seldom 
comes to the reviewer’s table It is a 
work of genuine power and. profound in- 
terest.’’—Chicago Post. 


$1. 50 
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Szcond Edition. 


Held for Order 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN, 
Tales of Railroad Life. 


“It is safe to say that Mr. Spearman 
will never do anything better than this, 
He will not, because in this line nobouy 
could,”—Washington 7imes. 
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The House with the 
Green Shutters 


By GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


The first novel of an author whom the 
best critics rank anong the masters. 
“Worthy of the hand that wrote ‘The 
Weir of Hirmiston,’”’ says the London 
Times. “Ealzac, of F.aubert, had they 
been Scotch would have written such a 
book.” ‘if not a work of genius, some- 
thing so like genius that we know no 
other name by which to qualify it,” says 
Vanity Fair. 

$1.50 
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John Forsyth’s Aunts 


BY ELIZA ORNE WHITE. 


The chapters of this book are chapters 
from life itself, the sweetest and the best 
of life, buoyant and uplifting. Through- 
out the pages there is not a false note 
The book is in every way worthy of her 
previous successes, “The Coming of 
Theodora” and “A Little Girl of Long 
Ago.” Wm. Dean Howells says of Miss 
White: ‘she has at once placed herself 
with the few who can see clearly and re- 
cord simply. That is, with the artists.” 


$1.50 


IN ITS SECOND EDITION BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
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CEMBE 7. 
FOREIGN PICTURES. 


meee 
American Competition for Them 


and Suggestions Drawn from It, 


the London Mall. 


{HE announcement that Mr. J 

| Pierpont Morgan has bought 

one of the Hobbemas at Dor- 

chester House from Capt. 

Holford for £25,000 is only 

one more instance of the pro- 

cess by which the best -works 

of art in England are gradually passing 
into the hands of American collectors. 

It takes a high price to charm a picture 
out of a private collection such as that at 
Dorchester House, and £25,000 is a very 
high price indeed for a Hobbema, as will 
be seen if it be compared with the highest 
prices that Hobbema’s pictures have 
fetched at auction during recent years. 

The record is, I believe, £10,860, which 
sum was paid at the Dudley sale in 1892 for 
a “ View in Holland” by the great Dutch 
master. Notwithstanding the rapid and 
extraordinary rise in prices of the last two 
or three years, that record, so far as auc- 
tion sales are concerned, holds its own by a 
thousand pounds. The nearest approach to 
it was made at the Hope-Edwardes sale in 
April of this year, when a wooded land- 
scape by Hobbema fetched £9,870, though it 
was not an example of the artist's very best 
work, and £3,000 would have been consid- 
ered a good price for it a few years ago. 
Last year the highest price paid at auction 
for a Hobbema was £6,200, the picture be- 
ing a view of a watermill, which was sold 
at Christie's on June 16. But, in 1859, an- 
other Hobbema landscape fetched £9 
the Fowler sale. The highest of these 
prices, it will be observed, is less than half 
of that given by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
And by the time that the Dorchester House 
picture reaches the United States it will, 
will duty and carriage, have cost Mr. Mor- 
gan hardly less than £40,000. 

Such a price certainly seem extravagant 
for a Hobbema, but this is not at all an 
isolated case; it is rather an instance of the 
readiness of American collectors to pay far 
more than even the highest market prices 
in order to get what they want. The entry 
into the market of American buyers is the 
chief cause of the general rise in price of 
fine works of art, books, and curios of 
every kind The more superfluous wealth 
that individuals possess and the greater the 
number of individuals that posses it, the 
higher will be the price that such individ- 
uals will pay and will have to pay for the 
privilege of acquiring something out of the 
common. 

Are buyers—and particular American buy- 
ers—of works of art wise in giving the high 
prices that they are giving at present? 

The answer to this question may be given 
from two different standpoints, the artistic 
and the commercial. Let us take the artis- 
tie standpoint first. It is impossible to put 
a money fine work of art; it is 
in the strictly literal sense of the term in- 
valuable. From the artistic point of view 
that of the connoisseur—it is always wise 
to pay as much as you can afford for a 
really fine thing, provided you pay as little 
as you are obliged 

Americans know 
ern work art only from 
that I the best 
for them ts is to a great extent close 
to the collec and, apart from Itals 
there are mo fine works of art in Eng- 
land than in any other country. The Eng- 
lish collectors of the last three centuries 
have ransacked the world. A wealthy coun- 
try like England will not part with its pos- 
sessions except at high prices. If, there- 
fore, for any reason Americans want fine 
things which are not obtainable in Amer- 
ica, they wise in paying the prices nec- 
essary to obtain them. In so saying, be it 
understood, I speak strictly and exclusive- 
objects that have an intrinsic merit 
and are acknowledged by connoisseurs to 
be of the finest. For my part, I 
nothing but folly of the most fatuous in 
paving £1,400 for a mean little eight 
penny edition of the Pilgrim's Progress 
merely because it has a wood cut in it 
that is absent in every other known copy 
of the first edition, or in giving £500 for a 
stamp because it has a letter printed on it 
upside down and all its gum on the back 

But there is nothing unreasonable in pay 
ing £1,550 for Caxton’s “Ryall Book,” if 
one admires Caxton's printing, and differs 
from the opinion of the late Mr. F. S 
that he was the worst printer of the fif- 
teenth century. Nor can one say that the 
£700 paid at the sale of Mr. Ellis’s books 
4 for his remarkable copy of Blake 

sarily indefensible, although Mr. 
ought it for little more than 
that sum, and an even finer 
copy fetched only £146 at the Beckford sale 
in 1882 
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who, having slowly the 
connoisseurs, has fallen back into oblivic 
It seems to me, therefore, that the 

price paid by Americans for works of 

are commercially judicious, provic 

they buy, on the advice of connoisseurs, 
such objects as are really fine and have 
stood sufficiently long test of time to 
establish their merits. The number of 
such objects, though fairly large, is lim- 
ited; there can be no more Botticellis, or 
Rembrandts, or Memlings; no more Cax- 
tons or Pynsons; no more Chippendale or 
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Sheraton furniture, ( pt 
Court Road.) Every 


reaches a respectable size will want its 
art gailery, every new American million- 
aire will want his collection; and, as 
supply cannot meet the demand, the prices 
must rise still higher. There are possible 
contingencies which may falsify this view. 
America, for instance, may become an 
artistic nation, and contemporary art may 
absorb the attention now given to the art 
of past ages, or great social changes may 
do away with large fortunes. But, bar- 
ring such contingencies, which are too re- 
mote to be reckoned with at present, it 
would appear that the present prices, in so 
far as they are paid for really good things, 
are not unreasonable from a commercial 
any more than from an artistic stand- 
point. 
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Dutch Names Compounded and 
Abbreviated. 


Correspondence of The Rochester Democrat. 


Among Dutchmen, using the word ac- 
curately to indicate Hollanders, settling in 
this country, the name Abram is common 
and usually shortened to Bram, which gives 
a suggestion of * Rip Van Winkle” and 
“* Knickerbocker’s History of New York,’ 
for good reasons. Among these good peo- 
ple, (with whom your correspondent is 
proud to remember he has ties of common 
blood,) when first arrived and before they 
acquire the notions of the land of their 
adoption, it is not unusual, even now, to 
distinguish one “ Bram" from another by 
the use of the name of the place from 
which he emigrated—Bram Van Haarlem 
or Bram Van Amsterdam, for instance. And 
this practice in earlier times not only made 
some Dutch family names, but in the case 
of some settlers in Rensselaerwyck and 
New Amsterdam—and this seems more cu- 
rious—changed them 

For instance, in the first shipload (the 
ship was probably the small sloop which 
appears in the arms of the City of Albany, 
arriving in 1680,) were, among others, Rut- 
ger Hendricksen Van Soest, i. e., Rutger, 
the son of Hendrick, from Soest; Brandt 
Peelen Van Nieukirk, from that village 
some of whose descendants call them- 
selves “ Brandt” and some ‘“ Newkirk,” 
neither of which is the family name. Mer- 
ten Gerrittsen Van Bergen was the progeni- 
tor of the ‘** Van Bergens but what the 
proper family name may have been the rec- 
ords do not show. Roeleff Jansen Van 
Maesterlandt is another. Albert Andries- 
sen Bradt Noorman—Albert, the son of 
Andrew Bradt the Northman—came with 
his family, and a child born during the 
voyage was named, for obvious reasons, 
Van Der Zee, from which chance, 
perhaps, we have Vanderzee as a family 
name, and also Norman, Bradt being really 
the proper family name of this man 
descendants, 

Perhaps as a rule the immigrants had 
no family name or had fallen into the habit 
of suppressing it. Bram Gerrittsen Van 
from the hill, or from the town of 
being merely Abram, the son cf 

from Bergen, to distinguish him 
Bram Van Edam, who was, 
of course, Abram, the son of Jan, from 

like the chee There were ex- 
nS, among them the Van Rensselaers, 
Patroons, who were Van Rensselaers 
in Holland long before 1630, as the 
Van Corlears and others. Among later ar- 
rivals (1636) was Tys Barentsen, Schoon- 
maker, Van Edam, and Cornelius Tomas- 
smith These two were merely ‘ys, 
Barent, shoemaker, from Edam, and 
Cornelius, the son of Thomas, smith— 
biacksmith, as we should say It is not 
improbable that the very excellent 

*Schoonmakers" are descendants of the 
artisan from Edam, and as to Smith—who 
knows whether this name should not 
qualify certain of the elect for the Holland 
Society? 
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Rosa Bonheur gave her last lion, so care- 
fully tamed, to the Jardin des Plantes, and 
it was a privilege to hear the charming wo- 
man tell of her visit to her imprisoned pet, 
of how sad he was, reveling no Jonger in 
the caresses of his mistress, while his 
mane looked dirty and uncombed. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDA 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


ee 
Two Lists, Each of Fifty Suita- 
ble for Gifts at This Season. 

ELOW will be found our regu- 
lar annual list of selected 
books suitable for holiday 
presents. This feature is in 
line with the lists which THE 
New YorK Times SATURDAY 
Review or Books has offered 
each year since the supplement was start- 
ed. One hundred books are named. Fifty 
are printed with brief titles, and 
descriptive, semi-critical notices are ap- 
pended. Another list of fifty is given with 

more complete titles. 

The books chosen from the 
publications issued Jan. 1 of this 
It has not been the purpose to choose 
the best in the literature of the 
those books which are 
most available as gifts. 
Typographical appearance and _ binding 
kept in mind. Many of these 
books of former years now re- 
form, with new illustra- 
an output of books as a 


of these 


have been 

since 
year. 
what is 
year so much as 
thought to be the 
have been 
volumes are 
issued in special 
tions. In so large 
whole year embraces (5,000) many difficul- 
ties have 
what books to select, but 
subjoined 


as before con- 


arisen this year 


cerning for the 
uses of readers as presents the 
two lists of fifty each are submitted with 
some confidence. 


HISTORY. 


THE FURNITURE Or OUR FORE- 


FATHERS. By Esther Singleton With 
plate descriptions by Kussell Sturgis In 
Eight Parts, each containing about thirty or 
forty illustrations. Three Editions Regular 
Edition, 8x11%, $2 per part. Large Paper Edl- 
tion, 100 numbered copies, about 0x13, head 
pleces and initials colored by_ hand $7.50 
per part Edition de Luxe, 50 numbered 
copies, printed on Japan paper, with plates 
colored by hand, per copy, $25. New York 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

This is the first elaborate work on Amer- 
fean furniture ever printed. The historic 
pieces of furniture that are reproduced in 
this work are such as Washington's bed, 
desks of Madison and Franklin, Jefferson's 
chair, &c., and many other specimens, some 
of Southern furniture never reproduced be- 
fore. A carved oak chair of the seventeenth 
century, an old mahogany frame with mu- 
sical glasses, a seventeenth century bed of 
carved oak, an old walnut card table with 
chairs, and an old Virginia spinet on which 
Martha Washington is supposed to have | 
played, are also among the specimens re- 
produced. The division of the eight parts 
into which this work is divided is both ac- 
cording to chronology and locality. The 
eight parts are: 

1. Virginia and 
century, carved oak and walnut. - 

2. Philadelphia and the South from 1700 
to 1776. 

3. New England in the seventeenth cent- 
ury. 

4, New York and Dutch furniture from 
the first settlement. 

5. New England, 1700-1773. 

6. Chippendale and Sheraton period. 

7. Imported and domestic furniture since 


the Revolution. 
8. Technical details for the collector and 


amateur. 

The superb illustrations are reproduced 
by the finest photogravures, half-tones, and 
artistic line drawings. The originals of these 
have been gathered from museums and 
private collections, both abroad and in this 
country. 


the South, seventeenth 


HISTORIC TOWNS OF THE WESTERN 
STATES. Edited by Lyman P. Powell. 
With an introduction by Prof. R. G. Thwaites, 
§vo. With about 200 illustrations, New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. ~ 

This volume is uniform in style and price 
with “ Historic Towns of New England,” 
“Historic Towns of the Middle States,”’ 
and “Historic Towns of the Southern 
States."’ In his introduction Mr. Thwaites 
says: 

In order to understand Western history 
one must first have knowledge of the de- 
tails of the titanic struggle for gettiement 
in North America, made respectively by 
Spain, France, and England. The early 
decline of Spanish power north of the Red 
and the Arkansas, save for the later tem- 
porary holding of Louisiana; the peciesee- 
ed tragedy which ended on the Plains of 
Abraham in the fall of New France; the 
revolution of the English colonists and its 
portentous results; the Louisiana Purchase 
of 1808; the Mexican war, the episode of 
California, the story of Texas, with their 
corsequent ousting of. Spain from lands 
north of the Rio Grande and the Gila—all 
these factors bearing the closest relation 
to the history of e West, and conse- 
quently of many of the historic towns 
whose stories have been grouped within 
these covers. 


The contents include the following cities: 
Marietta, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Mackinac, Indianapolis, Vincennes, Chica- 
g0, Madison, Minneapolis, Des Moines, St. 
Louls, Kansas City, Omaha, Los Angeles, 
Denver, Santa Fé, Salt Lake City, Spo- 
kane, Portland, San Franciseo, and Mon- 
terey. Among the historians selected, who 
have chapters especially fitted to their 
task, are Lyman J. Gage, M. E. Ailes, 
Perry S. Heath, Dr. F. L. Herriott, Victor 
Rosewater, Edwin Markham, and Silas 
Farmer. 


MORE FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, AND THEIR STORIES. 
Edited by A. H. Malan. Miustrated. Crown 
8vo. Pp. xxv.-382. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $6.50. In box. 


Still another book, *‘ More Famous Homes 
of Great Britain,” edited by A. H. Malan, 
makes the third of a series of books on 
Famous Homes of Great Britain; which at- 
together include authentic descriptions of 
thirty-six British homes noted for their 
architectural beauty and’ thelr histéric’ as-' 
sociations. Each of these. volumes. is, com- 

' plete in itself. In ‘the latest volume now. 
_hefore us arerincluded descriptions of auch | 








: 


le 
for his background, 


famous homes as Compton Wynyates, de- 
scribed by Lady Middleton; Dunvegan Cas- 
tle, about which cluster so many legends 
of the West Highlands; Clumber, described 
by the Duchess of Newcastle; Stonleigh, 
noted for its famous deer park, while under 
the branches of one of its oldest trees 
called “ Shakespeare's Oak,” it is said the 
Bard of Avon composed some of his 
greatest plays; Dalkeith Palace, one of the 
seats of the Duke of Buccleuch. Here are 
stored manuscripts and relics bearing on 
Scottish history. There are other homes, 
making in all fourteen, described at length 
by such writers as Lady Ernestine Edg- 
cumbe, the Countess of Pembroke, and 
others. 


The volume itself is a large folio bound 
in red cloth profusely decorated in gold. 
Its illustrations are magnificent views of 
the castles described, and include nearly 
two hundred in number. 


THE BASTILLE, y ‘ap D. Bingham 
With a preface by Breck Perkins 
Illustrated with 35 photographs of historical 
scenes and portraits Two volumes Each 
Pp. 478. 8vo. Red cloth, with cloth jackets. 
New York: James Pott & Co. $5. 


The American edition of Capt. Bingham’s 
book on the Bastille is likely to attract all 
those who are interested in French history, 
especially that portion which has grown 
out of the many noted prisoners who have 
been inmates of the famous prison. The 
book has been furnished with thirty-five 
photogravures, including copies from old 
prints and paintings and fac simile repro- 
ductions of manuscripts. Taking the detailed 
work of sixteen volumes by M. Ravaisson 
Capt. Bingham has gar- 
nished his work with legends and history 
derived from a number of other sources. 

In his preface, Mr. James Breck Perkins, 
speaking of the final overthrow of the 
Bastille, says: 

The character of the French monarchy 
was symbolized by a person which was 
above and beyond the law—and this when 


the people had grown impatient of despotic 
rule It was natural that their first step 


should be directed to the overthrow of that | 


ancient fortress which for centuries had 
been the visible exponent of the arbitrary 
exercise of royal authority. 


And yet, at the time the Bastille fell into 
the hands of the revolutionists, it contained 
only seven malefactors, two of whom were 
notorious forgers. 

There is much space in the book devoted 
to a discussion of the Man in the Iron 
Mask, and yet Capt. Bingham's conclusions 
are that, in spite of all that has been said 
to the contrary, the prisoner was merely an 
obscure conspirator against the life of Louis 
XIV., and this method of treatment was 
merely administered in the hope that he 
would betray his accomplices. Capt. Bing- 
ham thinks no change was ever made in the 


treatment simply because no order was ever | 


received for such a change—a theory which, 
if ever proved to be true, is calculated to 
shatter many a romantic and tragic legend. 

The work, in two volumes, boxed, bound 
in red cloth, and ornamented in gold, makes 
an attractive gift for the holidays, as well 
as interesting reading for any time 


BIOGRAPHY. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By Horace 
Elisha Scudder. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations, and in an Appendix a full Bib- 
liography. Two vols. Crown 8vo. New 
Re and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


This work is a full and definite biography 
of Lowell. It is a narrative of his life, and 
at the same time a study of his character 
and literary career. It describes his 
achievements as poet, essayist, editor of 
The Atlantic Monthly and The North Amer- 
ican Review, as professor at Harvard Col- 
lege, and Minister to Spain and England, 
and reveals the intimate side of Lowell's 
life, including letters never before printed, 
and some important papers which he did 
not collect. This work is entirely distinct 
from Prof. Norton's two volumes of “ Low- 
ell's Letters"’ or Dr. Hale's “James Rus- 
sell Lowell" and his friends. Besides the 
popular edition, there is also a large paper 
edition, limited to 325 copies, uniform with 
the large paper copies of the Riverside edi- 


tion of Lowell's Works, with two portraits | 


of Lowell and other illustrations. 
volumes. 8vo. $8 net.) 


(Two 


LETTERS OF JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
By Leslie Stephen. Cloth. Svo. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $4 net. 


Tt is nearly eighteen years since John 
Richard Green, the historian, died at Men- 
tone, and his letters seem rather late in 
appearing. It is chiefly through the help 
of Mrs. Green that Mr. Stephen obtained his 
explanations of Green's position during suc- 
cessive periods of his life. She took down 
some reminiscences from her husband's lips, 
and she is in possession of various note- 
books containing a fragmentary diary and 
other jottings which illustrate his posi- 
tion, and she collected information from 
his friends and family. Most of the early 
letters were addressed to Prof. Boyd Daw- 
kins and the later ones to E. A. Freeman. 
The book opens with an interesting chapter 
on Green's early life, and Mr. Steplien’s 
notes throughout add the necessary bio- 

graphical connections to the letters. The 
man who wrote these letters was an in- 
valid during most of his life. The brilliant 
intellect of the day came in contact with 
his, but ill-health allowed him only fleeting 
glances of the literary Ife of Oxford and 
London. Born at Oxford, he entered uni- 
versity life literally as a poor scholar. His 
father was the son of a tailor, who is de- 
scribed as a “ registrar and maker of silk 
|} gowns for Fellows.” History became 
| Green’s passion, and he was fortunate in 
gaining the influence of men like Free- 
man and Arthur Stanley, After Oxford 
came. a short interval of clerical life in 
London, and then, fa 1874, “A Short His+ 
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MARIETTA: a” Maid of Venice 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD 
Author of “‘Saracinesca,’’ “‘In the Palace of the King,”’ etc. 





$6 O LIVING writer can surpass Mr. Crawford in the 

CLOTH, construction of a complic ated Pp cot and t e skillful un- 
? ravelling of the tangled skein.’’—A’ecord-//era/d, Chicago. 

$1.50. $6 E has gone back to the field of his earlier iene: and 

has, perhaps, scored the greatest triumph of them 


, all.’—New York Herald 


THE GARDEN OF A 
COMMUTER’S WIFE 


RECORDED BY THE GARDENER 
With Eight Photogravure Illustrations 


eee 


CLOTH, 
$1.50. 


—~ 


THE REAL WORLD 


By ROBERT HERRICK 


Author of ‘‘The Gospel of Freedom,’” “‘The Web of Life,” 


66 JNUSUALLY satisfying. . Suspense is well 

managed. The bero steadily approaches the dividing 
line between safety and ruin, and you are kept in agitated sus- 
pense until the dramatic climax. A number of powerful 
scenes add color and forcefulness to a story im the main 
eminently satisfactory,” —Aecord- Herald, Chicago. 


THE BENEFACTRESS 


By the Author of ‘‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden,"’ etc. 


46 NCE in a while—a long while—a clever novel is 

vouchsafed us. A real story, fresh, keen, 
original, amusing, and warranted to teach us nothing but the 
unfathomable ironies of life. When this happens we are glad 
we learned to read. The author of ‘ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden’ bas turned the Curse of Cadmus into a blessing by 
writing ‘ The Benefactress.’ '’—Miss Agnes Repplier in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


66°F" HE COMMUTER whois at a loss in the selection of a 

holiday gift that will interest, and also console his 
spouse for the peculiar trials of her lot, could not make a better 
choice than this crisp, sparkling and altogether bewitching 
story.” —-By Marion Harland iu the .Vorth . 


*ete., ele. 


CLOTH, 
$1.50. 





CLOTH. 
$1.50. 











“GOD WILLS IT” 


A TALE OF THE FIRST CRUSADE 


By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 
Author of “‘A Friend of Caesar,’” etc. 
~——~ ~«6 ‘As a pure romance of the historical type it would be hard 


CLOTH, to find its equal in recent literature. . . . The 
story grips the reader from the start and the interest is never 
$i 50. allowed to wane. It is a st ee tale, vivid in color, ae 
y in interest, charged with dramatic power. ndee: 
Iilustrated by that is the onneliedie strong hanes of the book, the sure 
LOUIS BETTS. hand with which the author paints a dramatic episode.” 
mann Springfield Republican, 





THE CRISIS 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Mustrated by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


350th 
Thousand 


CLOTH, } «6 
$1.50. 


HOLIDAY 
EDITION 


Of Both in a Box, 


$3.00 net. 
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CALUIIET “Kk” 
By MERWIN-WEBSTER 
Author of ‘‘The Short Line War,’’ *‘The Banker and the Bear,’’ 
“A grand book and the brainiest I have ever read,” 


CLOTH, 
$1.50. 


Ilustrated by 


HARRY C. 
EDWARDS. 


“Simply bristles with energy and push.”—Ghe Outlook. 


NEW CANTERBURY TALES _- 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 
Author of ‘‘The Forest Lovers,”’ “Richard Yea and Nay,”” etc 
66 ITH each successive volume there is added proof, if 
CLOTH, such were needed, that for real fineness of enna and 


$ I 50 true artistic instinct Mr. Hewlett stands quite by himself in his 
pape country and generation.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 


HE description of those early days in St Louis, before 
and after the fall of Fort Sumter, is really wonderful 

for its insight and sustained interest and passion. 

Mr. Charchill’ $ portrayal of Lincoln is one of the strong est and 

most moving things in the book It is strong, tender, full of 

workmanship—the best portrait of Lincoln yet seen in fiction.’ 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 





etc. 


says one of those smployers who know the value of a man like 
Charlie Bannon, the hero of this romance of modern business 
life. ‘*Page’s’’ financial life depends on Bannon’s completing 
in a set time a great grain elevator in the face of every hindrance 
devisable by ‘‘the Clique,’’ who are fighting ‘*Page’’ in such a 
wheat deal as made a part of Chicago’s recent history—every 
young business man should read it. 
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(Continued from Page 926.) 
«pen was his fortune, but it was a struggle 
~against ili-health, lightened by unshakable 
@ courage and the loving kindnesses of friends 
“like Archbishop Tait. The book contains @ 
portrait of Green, from a photograph taken 
in Florence in 1869, and one by G. J. Stod- 
dart, from the picture by F. Sandys. 


MATRONS NEW 


*MAIDS AND or 
FRANCK, By Mary Sifton Pepper. iilus- 
trated Boston Little, Brown & Co. 


Mrs. Pepper has compiled a book of much 
interest in regard to the ploneer women of 
Canada—the women who came over here 
twelve years before the landing of the 
Mayfiower and planted their banner bear- 
ing the lifes of France upon the head- 
lands of Quebec. The colony thus formed 
‘was increased from time to time by emi- 
gration from the mother cotntry. Mrs. 
Pepper says: 

These few heroic souls, the ploneer wo- 
men of Canada, played as important a part 
in its growth and are as wor. ° of eternal 
remembrance as their Anglo-Saxon sisters 
of New England. Yet with but few ex- 
ceptions they have waited in vain for a 
gpoet to tell in immortal verse their heroic 
“deeds, or a historian to perpetuate their 
fame. 

With the Idea of reviving an interest in 
these martyrs of the early settlement Mrs. 
Pepper has chosen the subjects of her 
sketches from four different periods. Three 
names of women who formed the early 
settlers of Quebec are selected; five chap- 





ters on the pioneer women of Quebec; 
five on the maids of Montreal, and three 
on the period after the advent of the 
Carignan Regiment, form the plan and 
Bcope of the work. She has drawn an in- 
teresting comparison between these early 
French settlers and our Puritan mothers 
of Massachusetts. The French women 
were impelled by strange superstitions, 


they had strange visions, but they “ never 
burned women as witches as did their New 
England contemporaries.’ Some of these 
sketches read strangely like romances. 

Those were the days when woman led 
the strenuous lives indeed, and it is inter- 
esting to read Mrs. Pepper's well-written 
Stories of these belonging 
Period that is past 


women to a 


*THE LIVE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEV- 


ENSON. By Graham Balfour With por- 
traits. Vol. L, pp, xi.4+256. Vol. IL, pp. 275. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1901. 
$4 net 
All Stevensonians, as well as all lovers 
of good memoir, will find the “ Life of 
Robert Louis Stevenson,” by Graham 
Balfour, recently published by the Scib- 
ners, one of the most readable books of the 
year Mr Balfour spent much of his 
time with the Stevensons at Vailima, and 
for the last two or three years of Ste- 
venson's life was the only one of his 


intimate friends who came into actual con- 
tact with all sides of his life. The memoir 
admirably supplements the Stevenson Let- 
ters, edited by Mr. Sidney Colvin, which 
Was published about two years ago. Mr. 
Balfour thinks autobiography is by far 
the finest form of memoir, and for this 
reason has told the story of his cousin's 
life as far as was possible by extracts from 
such portions of Stevenson's writings as 
bore upon himself or his own experiences. 
The book takes into consideration first 
of all Stevenson's ancestry, and its ef- 
fect upon his character and development, 
and from that standpotnt traces the gen- 
eral story of his life. The first volume, 
dealing it does with Stevenson's early 
Edinburgh days and his gradual evolution 
into the writer and man whose later life 
is so familiar to us all, is naturally of far 
greater interest, This volume also contains 
a large portfon of the distinctly new mat- 
ter. Its portrait frontispiece, too, is a new 
one, and is redrawn by J. Blake Wirgman 
from a charcoal drawing made by Mrs. 
Osbourne at the time of their first meeting 
in France, when Stevenson was in his 
twenty-seventh year. An attractive por- 
trait of Mrs. Stevenson at the age of thirty 
forms the frontispiece to the second vol- 
ume, while a map illustrating Stevenson's 
life in the South Seas helps largely in un- 
derstanding that portion of his carver. The 
volumes have valuable appendices con- 
taining out-of-the-way information and 
bibliographical and other matter. The most 
interesting portion, and that which is most 
distinctly original in Mr. Balfour's life, is 
a chapter of about twenty-five pages giv- 
ing a finely drawn portrait of Stevenson 
the man as he appeared to those with whom 
he was brought into dally contact. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, A Biography. By 
Norman Hapgood iliustrated with a frontis- 
piece in photogravure, Interesting portraita, 


and fac similes. 12mo. Half morocco. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. §1.75. 


This biography gives the human side in 
due proportion to that of our first Presi- 
dent's well-known political career, and 
shows a side of Washington's character 
that has been neglected—the forces which 
were molded in youth, during a life of 
the roughest kind of backwoods experience, 
behind the grand simple power of the man 
as it has been idolized in the popular ac- 
counts. At the same time, the author shows 
afterward the political actions of Washing- 
ton’s associates, from whom we get 
idea of his strength and moral rectitude. 





as 





complete picture, easily understood, of the 
gn to whose simple idea of duty, unfailing 
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It has been Mr. Hapgood's aim to give a | 
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fact and personal courage the United 
States owes its solid foundation. Incidental- 
ly Mr. Hapgood shows that Washington | 
occasionally indulged in vigorous profanity, 
In his explanations of the revelations he 
makes about his hero, the author say 

Many readers will be shocked and 





SATUE 


doubtless resentful that a biographer 
should relate’ this, but they will be no 
worse off if they realize that Washington 
Was a man, although a strong and earnest 
one, with emotions, interests, temptations, 
Patel" patton Jatnlced, the vsin 

amed the passions, jaundic 3 ’ 
and often darkened the heart. Washington 
suffered with his soldiers and came near 
hating his enemies. Big things enraged 
him, and little things irked him. Heroism 
becomes no less real when heroes become 
human. The profane world bas no name of 
better inspiration than the name of Wash- 
ington. 





WOMEN AND OF THE FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE, By Edith Sichel. With 
Index, Portraits, and other Lilustrations. Pp. 
400. &vo. Cloth, gilt top. Philadelphia: J. 

B, Lippincott Company. ¥3 50. 


“An effort to recall a few of the less- 
known figures that moved and had: their 
being In France in the first half of the six- 
teenth century "' is what Miss Sichel writes 
of her book. She has painted these ro- 
mantic people with the colors of her imagi- 
nation, yet without destroying their real- 
ity. The beauty, the bravery, and the wis- 
dom of the Court gave the authoress so 
pleasant a task that she portrayed Marga- 
ret of Angouléme, Charles de Montpensier, 
the Queen of Navarre, and even Francis L, 
as being joyous, buoyant, glowing. In 
them we are able to detect but few of the 
baser qualities by which their generation 
might be judged. Miss Sichel’s history is 
one which should delight and inform, while 
it deals solely with the artistic and impor- 
tant. And it leaves no bitt@érness behind, 
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THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 
By Andrew Lang. With Six Photogravure 
Plates, (Five Portraits.) and Fifteen Other 
Illustrations, 8vo. Pp. xxil.-452. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. §5, net. 

This book gives the character of Queen 
Mary, and especially as to her relations 
with the Earl of Bothwell and the other 
murderers of her husband, Lord Darnley. 
By the help of a number of MSS. employed 
by Mary’s enemies in getting up their case 
against her, hitherto unknown by _his- 
torians, together with a fresh examination 
cf the State papers, of a long MS. statement 
by Sir Robert Melville, and other docu- 
ments, Mr. Lang has thrown new light on 
the mysteries of the reign, especially on the 
policy and character of Maitland of Leth- 
ington. The book is illustrated with por- 
traits, pictures of historic scenes, colored 
designs from contemporary drawings and 
caricatures, fac similes of handwritings 
bearing on the question of forgery of the 
Casket letters, and, by the kindness of the 
Duke of Hamilton, with photographs of the 
famous Casket now reposing in Hamilton 
Palace. 





AMERICAN AUTHORS AND THEIR 
HOMES. Personal Descriptions and Inter- 
views. Edited with an introduction and addi- 
tions by Francis W. Halsey 12mo. Pp. 
202. New York: James Pott & Co. $1.25 

In this little volume has been gathered 
together a series of sketches relating to 
contemporary authors which from time to 
time appeared in the Authors at Home 

Series of THE New York Times SATURDAY 





the sketches fs an illustration showing, in 
many cases, the interior of the authors’ 
homes, while others picture the authors 
themselves, often at their work. An ap- 
propriate frontispiece shows the interior 


of The Authors Club. The book fs bound 
prettily, with its sides representing Namidi- 
an marble with cloth back and corners 
prettily gilded. It has an index and a list 
of the best-known works of the several au- 
thors chronologically arranged. 


POETRY AND ESSAYS. 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. With Frontispiece Por- 
trait from the Painting by George Frederick 
Watts, R. A. Octavo. Pp. 286. Portland, 
Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. $5. 


This paper edition of a collection of Swin- 
burne’s verse known as “Songs Before 
Sunrise’ is presented upon uncut English 
hand-made paper in the style which has 
long been identified with Mr. Mosher's most 
artistic productions. The volume opens 
with the well-known dedication to Giu- 
seppe Mazzini, which begins: 


Take, since you bade it should bear, 
These, of the seed of your sowing, 
Blossom or berry or weed. 
Sweet hoeen they be not, or fair, 
That the dew of your word kept growing, 
Sweet at least was the seed. 


The volume includes such work as “ Ar- 
mand Barbes," “ Blessed Among Women,”’ 
“ Cor Cordium,"’ *‘ The Halt before Rome,” 
“In San Lorenzo,"’ .** Mater Dolorosa,” 
“ Messidor,” &c. There is also included a 
valuable bibliography. This volume will 
particularly appeal to admirers of Swin- 
burne, who also have faith in the poet's tal- 
ent of self-criticlsm—for the verses therein 
were selected and arranged by the poet 
himself. In “‘ Songs Before Sunrise '’ more 
than in any other collection of Swinburne 
the poet shows his indebtedness to Keats, 
but also like “Songs of the Springtides,”’ 
“Tristram of Lyonesse,”’ and “ A Century 
of Roundels,”’ the collection constantly dis- 
plays the range and constant vigor of the 
poet's best work. 








FICTION. By W. D 
“Literary Friends and 
Volume IL., Pp 
New York and 
Publishers. 


vi.-274. 
& Brothers, 
1901, $3.75. 

Mr. W. D. Howells's two volumes of 
character studies, ‘‘ Heroines of Fiction,” 
are in reality the matured result of a life- 
time, the leisure moments of which have 
been devoted to a reading of the best fic- 
tion to be found itn the English language; 
the outcome of repeated readings done from 
pure love of the books referred to. The 
various studies of the leading novels and 
characters described, and especially as to 
certain clearly differentiated heroines of a 
long line of writers—Richardson, Gold- 
smith, Fanny Burney, Miss Edgeworth, 
Jane Austen, Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss Ferrier, 
and others, belonging to what Mr. Howells 
calls “the lineage of the English fiction 
whose ideal is reality, whose prototype is 
nature,” possess unusual value. 
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and “The Marble Faun "—are as carefully 
studied and as vividly portrayed as are 
those to be found tn the novels of Trol- 
lope, than which two more widely varying 
types of characters could scarcely be 
named. 






WINSOME 
E, Sangster. 
Life by WitlHam Buckingham Dyer. 
8vo. Pp. 260. New York: Fleming H. 
vell Company. $2.50, 


In her foreword to this book Mrs. Sang- 
ster sets forth clearly the aims of her work. 
It has been written, she says, “ with a wish 
and hope that it may prove suggestive and 
helpful to the girl in her teens, who faces 
so many problems and stands before the 
unknown future, to the older woman, bear- 
ing the responsibilities of middle life, and 
to her whose outlook is toward the setting 
sun."" With the object of filling this broad 
need she has therefore begun her book with 
a glimpse of the girl of fifteen, her faults, 
her failings, her lovable qualities, with wise 
words and counsel as to her course. The 
titles of the various chapters give a ctear 
idea of what Mrs. Sangster treats. Looking 
at random through the list of thirty-two 
chapter headings, we find titles such as 
“The Girl and Her Friends," ‘‘ The Girl in 

3usiness,” ‘‘When Her Prince Comes,” 
“The Little Home for Two,” ‘“ Shall Both 
Be Wage Earners?” ‘“* Motherhood,” “ Mid- 


WOMANHOOD. By Margaret 
Illustrated by Studies from 
Crown 
Re- 






























dle Life and Its Privileges,” “ Leisure 
Days,” “The Second Generation,” “ The 
Woman's Club,” “ Life’s Little Things,” 


“Mistress and Maid,” and “ Waiting for 
the Angels,” and dealing, as the author 
does, broadly and clearly with these topics, 
she has included in her scope all of a wo- 
man's life and interests. 

Typographically the volume ts a thing to 
delight the with wide margins and 
appropriate marginal decorations. There are 
eleven full-page photographic studies of 
“ideal womanhood,” which, added to the 
pale lavender cloth binding decorated with 
white and gold, showing a smal! medallion 
head of a woman, make it a beautiful and 
attractive Christmas gift. 


eye, 


HOME THOUGHTS. By © Pp. viil.-311 
New York A. 8. Barnes & Co. $1.50, 
“Home Thoughts,’ by C., are about as 


well poised and sincere discussions of the 
questions which intrude upon our every- 
day life as could be found anywhere. The 
author has given his attention to the triv- 
falities which go to make up the seriousness 
of living, and the result is some wholesome 
reading and sage counsel. To young people, 
especially, the wisdom of * Home 
Thoughts "’ ought to be welcome, yet it is 
a book calculated to appeal strongly to an 
older generation as well. “A Neglected 
Subject of Education,” the title of one of 
the chapters, is rather misleading, since 
the real theme of the paper is a strong 
plea for such education of the young peo- 
ple as may help to guard against the grow- 
ing evils of divorce. Children should be 
taught the real meaning of marriage, the 


REVIEW or Books. With the exception 
of John Fiske, who died while the book 
was in press, the sketches all relate to liv- 
ing writers. The aim of the various writers 
has been to picture their subjects in relation 
to their environments and to repeat so 
much of their conversation as possible re- 
lating to their work and that of their col- 
leagues, rather than to give detailed bio- 
graphical sketches. 

All the sketches have been carefully gone 
over with the necessary additions and 
changes, bringing them up to date. Inf 
his introduction the editor has drawn a 
striking contrast between the days of Poe 
and his little cottage at Fordham and the 
beautiful homes of some of our writers of 
the present day. Mr. Stoddard, John Bur- 
roughs, Dr. van Dyke, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, William Dean 
Howells, Donald G. Mitchell, and others to 
the number of twenty-three figure among 
“The Authors at Home.” Accompanying 


are 


century. 





This portion of the book should come as 
a revelation and inspiration to man of the 
younger generation to whom these writers 
largely names. 
these studies will be found even more in- 
teresting by those readers who also share 
Mr. Howells’s “‘ remembered passion” for 
the novels and writers of the early part of 
the nineteenth and end of the eighteenth 
Later writers are as faithfully 
studied, and in many instances their char- 
acters as successfully portrayed. Scott, 
whose women are as a rule poorly drawn— 
the great exceptions being Lucy Ashton and 
Effie and Jeanie Deans; Bulwer, great only 
in his Nydia; Dickens, truest to nature in 
the delineation of his early heroines, 
though Dora is perhaps his best character, 
are all clearly formulated. The wide range 
of Mr. Howells’s sympathy, as well as his 
reading, is shown by the fact that Haw- 
thorne’s heroines—and especially as to “‘ The 
Scarlet Letter,” “The Blithedale Romance,” 


HEROINES OF 
Howells, author of 
Acquaintance.”’ Illustrated. 
vi.-239. Vol. IL, Pp. -27 
London: Harper 


self-abnegation, the suppression of temper, 
the thoughtfulness of another’s comfort, 
and the desire to make another happy. A 
girl should be taught responsibility in the 
management of affairs, s0 that she may be- 
come the partner of her husband's life with 
equal responsibilities in the making of the 
home. There is advice, too, to the man 
which is sound and might be read with 
profit by prospective bridegrooms. 

There is a discussion on the way a girl 
or a man, marrying into a family, should 
be received by the parents, and a pertinent 
chapter on the extravagance of wedding 
presents with the unsuitability of many of 
them. “The Lady of the House” is an 
excellent chapter, with a clear explanation 
of the too often misused term. “ Mistress 
and Maid,” “The Comradeship of Hus- 
band and Wife,” and, in short, all the 
chapters, are such as ought to be read by 
every one about to enter into that untried 
relation of marriage, which for its failure 


It is quite probable 


al- 
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Mademoiselle De Maupin 


AVE you ever read Mademoiselle De Maupin’ 
the famous French story detailing the adventures 
met with by Mademoiselle De Maupin when 

traveling through France disguised as a man? 


The Peet Swinburne has called it 


“The Golden Book of Beauty”’ 


An accurate English translation of this extraordinary 
book was privately printed in Paris, and originally 
published at $5.00 met. 1 have bought up an edition, 


and will send a copy 


Express Paid on Receipt of $3.50. 


This absolutely complete and unexpurgated edition 
contains 354 large pages, it is superbly printed on ex- 
cellent paper with wide margins, and title page in two 
colors, red and black. No book lover who is sick and 
tired of the skim-milk fiction of living novelists should 
fail to read this realistic masterpiece, Some idea may 
be had of the size of this book when it is understood 
that it costs me 48 cents to express this book to you. 
Apply before the edition is exhausted to 


¢ 
0 
. 


S 








DUDLEY PHELPS, Publisher, Evanston, Illinois 
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DUDLEY PHELPS, Publisher, Evanston, Illinois 


The Greatest Novel Ever Written 


All the great critics agree that the most famous novel 
in the world is 


“MADAME BOVARY” 


By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 


the great Frenchman who inaugurated the Realistic 
School, since followed and developed by Zola, De 
Maupassant, and Dumas Fils. 


‘é ADAME BOVARY” is a world-famous classic. Not to have 
read it is to argue yourself unread. On its publication 
in 1875 Flaubert was arrested and charged with having 

written an indecent novel, but was triumphantly acquitted and 

completely vindicated from the absurd accusation. As to the 
supreme art of this wonderful novel no less an authority than 

Henry James (himself a master of style) has written: ‘‘The per- 

fection of ‘Madame Bovary’ is one of the commonplaces of criti- 

cism, the position of it one of the highest a man of letters dare 
dream of, the posession of it one of the glories of France.’ 

The only complete unexpurgated English translation of this 
masterpiece is by Mrs, Aveling, a daw hter of Karl Marx. This 
translation is universally admitted to be a triumph of faithful 
translation from French into English. I have bought up an edition, 
and will send a copy express paid to any address on receipt of 
$2.50: The book is unusually well bound. 

Apply, before the edition ts exhausted to 


; 
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NEW YORK, 


or success must ever be due to the har- | 


monious sympathy of its contracting par- 
tles. 


A YEAR BOOK OF FAMOUS LYRICS. 
W ! Portrait Ky Frederic Lawrence 


Knowl 12mo, Pp. 392. Boston: Dana Estes | 


& Co 

This volume of poems has been compiled 
with considerable taste and with a view 
to make the average lover of poetry ac- 
quainted with the distinctive verse of the 
English language and at the same time 
make it convenient for him to commit the 
mest appropriate pieces to memory. Al- | 
though a poem has been selected for every 
day in the year, apparently no particular 
effort has been made to present poems 
which are significant of season or of mem- 
orable cecasion. To be sure an *“‘ Ode" by 
Arthur O'Shaughnessy appears on the page 
labelled March 17, while the Fourth of July 
is signified by Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
‘Old Lronsides,"’ still April 19 and June 17 
are not simillarly celebrated. Then, too, 
some of the longer lyrics will be missed, 
and, although Edgar Allan Poe is cited | 
more or less appropriately, his ‘‘ Raven” 
is not to be found. The exigencies of space 
and the desire to have the volume present 
a pleasing typographical appearance have 
excluded many of the longer lyrics; the 
compiler, however, has presented a useful 
collection which will be found particularly | 
convenient for those who may desire to 





commit to memory some of the best lyrics 
in the English language, while the admira- | 
ble index of titles, first lines, and auth ora | 
gives the book a not unimportant character 
as a work of reference to be kept within 
easy reach 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


TEN BOYS FROM DICKENS. Ry Charles 
Dickens. Selected by Kate Dickins« 5 | 
ser. Illustrated in black and wh 
Alfred Williams 644x0% inches. 

York R. H. Russe 

These attractive descriptions of the boy- 
hood of Dickens's characters, selected and 
put into coherent form by Miss Sweetser, 
present a most charming introduction to 
the study of Dickens. The compiler says 
in her preface: 

My aim has been to bring these sketches, 
with all their beauty and pathos, to the 
notice of the young people of to-day. If 
through this volume any boy or girl 
should be aroused to a keener terest in 
the great writer and should learn to tove 
him and his works, my labor will be richly 
repaid. 

Among the characters presented we have | 
Tiny Tim, Tommy Traddles, David Copper- 
field, Kit Nubbles, and Paul Dombey. Al- } 
theugh persons of an older generation may 
miss the pen-and-ink drawings of those 
Dickens illustrators which helped to make | 
the author famous, the characterizations 
of Mr. Williams with their strictly modern 
and suggestive treatment, real rather than | 
satirical, offer a new and varied interpre- 
tation of Charles Dickens's characters 
which takes the text almost out of the | 
realm of humor and places it in that of | 


stern reality 


A CHILD OF NATURE. By Hamiltos 
Wright Mabie. With Illustrations and Deoor- 
ations by Charles Louis Hinton. Small 8vo, 
Cloth. Pp. 127. New York Dodd, Mead & 
Co, $1.80 net . 

This is a descriptive story of the life ofa 
man of poetic nature, with a vivid imagi- 
nation, who ripens in close companiunship 
with nature into a beautiful and rare char- 
acter, but apparently without the faculty 
of expression. His genius is at last inter- 
preted and expressed by one who enters 
into his experience and puts’ before the 
world “John Foster's” thought. If may 
be considered as a romance of the 
inner life somewhat like “The Forest)! 
of Arden "’ and like some of the chapters in | 

“My Study Fire.” The slight plot that 





runs through the story is distinguished by 
its deep significance, and is not unlike the 
style of Hawthorne. No pains have been 
spared to put this book in its proper set- 
ting, and the result is a gem of unusual 
charm in matter and manner. The full- 
page illustrations are done in pencil, and 
each page is attractively decorated in green 
and white. Each chapter is preceded by a 
quotation on a separate page, also beauti- 
fully decorated. The green cover is deto- 
rated with gold. A new edition of Mr. Ma- 
bie’s other works, each with a frontispiece 
in photogravure, is now being issued at 
$1.25 a volume. They include: (1) “ My 
Study Fire,” (first series; (2) “‘ Under the 
Trees and Elsewhere '’; (3) “ Short Studied 
in Literature "’; (4) ‘* Essays in Literary In- 
terpretation "; (3) “ My Study Fire," (sec- 
ond series;) (6) “ Essays on Nature and 
Culture "; (7) “ Essays on Books and Cult- 
ure"; (8) “‘ Essays on Work and Culture ”; 
(9) “ The Life of the Spirit ''; (10) “ Norse 
Stories."” 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 
DERLAND. By Lewis Carroll. With 4 
full-page illustrations by Peter Newell. Dec- 
orative borders in color, by Richard Murray 
Wright. Portrait Frontispiece of Lewls 
roll. Svo. Ornamented cloth, deckel edges, 
and gilt top. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$3. 


In his introduction to the book, Mr. E. 
S. Martin says: “One of the beauties ts 
that it has no moral, It is absolutely in- 
nocent, and its author was exceedingly 
solicitous that it, and all his other books, 
should do no manner of harm to any read- 
er’s mind." The illustrations by Mr. New- 
ell give one an altogether unfamiliar itm- 
pression of “ Alice.” He pictures her as 
a simple country maid, and those who for 
many years have been used to regard 
Tenniel’s interpretation as the ideal Alice 
will find themselves to a certajn extent 
wandering along unknown paths. This, 
however, to one who has never seen the 
Alice ot Tenniel will not be significant. 
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MAGAZINES IN ANY CLUB SENT TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 


TREE LEADING MAGAZINES FOR THE PRICE OF ON 


WOOF THESEFREE Sma", |r aS 


| year $1.00: 7a0e 
WHEN YOU BUY THE OTHER TWO FROM ‘Woman's Home Companion, New oF | year, $1.00) “"**sccenteas 


W. H. MOORE, BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


WOMAN'S HOME 
# COMPANION # 


= The present season is my 24th year in the magazine subscription business, and 


TO THE PUBLIC : =* during this tim: I have never known greater clubbing offers than these, and 1 


advise everyone, especially my thousands of old patrons throughout AMERICA, to take advantage of these special offers 
before they expire. 


ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS: 
OFFER NO. 1. OFFER NO. 2. 


American Boy and ) Pp 
. See " } Ainslee’s Magazine...1 yr. $1.00) - rN - 
Vick’s Family Maga Boston Cooking Schooi | Any one with Any two in Offer No # Phree 


; - 3 
Th rs epee Sahe we ay Magazine... P ‘em 3 wo any ty ig 1 OFFER NO. 8. 
American Magazinc...1 yr. 1.00 Broadway Magazine..1 5 00| Offer No. 1, | Any one in Offer No a } The 
Bohemian.. ..........13T ~ Current Hist'y (mew).1 yr. 50 Any two in Offer Wo. 3% fn ree 
| 1 00 $2. 25. OFFER NO. 


Cosmopolitan i vcnal 52. RON Designer.... 
”| Any two for | Teacher Ay Any two in Off er No, Levees | 
length of | Frank Leslie's Po; Any two with| Aty one In O “fy = f o~ 50 
7 r ) > 


Criterion... yr. }Elementary Sc hool 
Campbell's vies, Jour- 
nal.... sisecak OF time stated, | | . Any one in Of -} 
. r s = ated. | Monthly (14 mos, an >» «anmyonein |“ ; : : 
Country Life. ---6 mos. 1.50/ to one or dif-| Art Ci ieathaey ig ze oof Offer No OFFER NO. 10. 


Dietetic & Hygienic ferentad- | Judge (W eekly)....--4 mos 67 Any three in Offer No. 1 \ The 

an csaataae seen 68s -+-l yr. ro dresses, Leslie's Wee orn 103. 1.34 Any one in Offer N {Four $3. 
Fare Poutsy.2 ye LO Little Chronicle. .-...-1 yr. 1.50| $2,50_ | OTHER OFFERS AS FOLLOWS: 
Good Health yr 00 | $1.50 | NOW VES, (NSW,) UM~ 00! Any three of| Harper's Magazine with any one in Offer 


TRIMS, . cococerce woo eck YR wo 2 . E 4 8s oo | these, only 42) 


Household aise . 1.00 gg Nn age al yr. 9 : vs Magazine with ang t in Of- 
A fer ° eee owe +» 4.70 
eation (renewal) b A : inn t pac ne 1 = 


OFFER wer has 
Any one in Offer No 1.. 


Ledger Monthliy..... yr. ”) 
Modern Culture, wood YF. OO 17 A . 4 
Modern Priscilla...... 00 | Commoner oo" 
Motherhood ee cy) . 3. 
National Magazine. oes . Arena.... 2.50) 
New Idea Woman's i Biblical World 00 

Magazine o% ) { Birds and Nature nO 
N, Y. Times Saturday | anes = Bookman (new) oo 

Review and Supple- | Ss Rise | Cassell’s Mag he Any two one 

plement.... . ° y Cassell’s Litt 8) full year to 
Normal Instructor....3 Country Gentleman 00} one or differ 
Overland Monthly.....1 i 6 | ee eee 00 | ent adare sses 
Pathfinder. . i & s Magazine 00 
Pictorial Re W.eeeeed ¥ | Slee al Age. % > $2 65 
Popular Educator 1 } 50) sd 

75 | 


Poultry Monthly and 

| 00 | 
Primary Education....1 yr. ae a rv 
Pop Science News (See Page 38.) Any three, 


(new sub.)... 1 | POUR, es 00 4.0 
Recreation (new sub.).1 yr ! Quive e e 50 . 


Success... 3 oD | Toilettes....... . 2.50 
Table Talk. socesk § | Truth, 
Teachers’ World..... ) Plates ‘ ¥ 2.5 gens 
The Era........ . | St. N < any t » in Offer No 
Vick's Magazine 3 yrs OFFER NO. 6. St. Nich lar in Offer N . 
Woman's Home Com- 2 vo in Offer No. 3 


panion. .. crseeedl YF 1.00 | Any two in Offer No. 2.... (The $3. ‘Bt. Nicho d any one in Offer N 
w orld’ s _W yr 6 mos. 1 50 Any one in Offer No. 8  b Three St. Nicho rd « ¢ Offer No 
“Review of Re 


RENEW ALS. All the subscriptions may be RENEWALS or NEW, except otherwise J Current Lit rature . 
(new) eoese oes ¥ 


stated. The periodicals in any club offer will te sent to one or Gifferent addresses. PO nie al Lappin, 
Le ew ingland Mag....l yr 3.00 

N. Y. Times Saturday | u The Bookman (new)...1 yr. $2.00; My Club Bookman (ne yr. 2 oo) 

Review & Sup...... : yr. $1.00/ y Club a Price —_———. 
The Critic.... yr. 2.00 | Price Harper's Magazine....l yr. 4.00 Total ....-++++-$11.50/ 
The Bookman (new). | yr. 2 00 ‘a 2 Scribner's Magazine...1 yr. 25 

a ae ' 

Total «+ $5.00] 

The Literary Digest 


Tp tt ee 


Fine A¥ts Journal.. 
Vick’s.... .. weve Great Round World 


eed eee 





Bookman (new)... 
Critic © secese recess ° 
N. Y. Times Saturday | Price 


Century Magazine 1 yr. $4.00! 
Bookman (new).......l yr. 2 90} My Club 
1 yr. $3.00 My Club St. Nicholas.. coasted Bie - Bee Price 


The Critic..... -lyr. 2.00 Price Success.... lyr. 1.00¢ Review and Sup.. - 3 
The Bookman (new)...1 yr. 2.00 00 Current Literature....l yr. 3.00 $9.00 Harper's Magazine....1 yr. | a 
— e Senietnaiiie’ 
Total ... $7.00 Tetal .ccoes - $13.00 Total .cccccess 


OVER 1,000 COMBINATIONS MAY BE MADE UP FROM THE FOLLOWING TABLES. 
THE PUBLICATIONS IN ANY CLUB MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES. matin 
CLASS A | CLASS B. Regular CLASS C aoe 


EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE Paice a Sa cee 
Z : y orld’s Work.....--+0ee- ---m $7 
(Monthly, $1.00 a year) Harper's Weekly ‘ World's , 


The Outlook coos W 3.00 Literary Digest.... 
John Wanamaker, Publisher Art Interchange.. em 4.00 Town & Cour 
E-verybody’s must be in every Club. Scientific American. 


CLASS D Regular “CLASS E Regular CLASS EB Regular 
Price Price 
Public Opinion Harper’s Bazar... m $1. 00! American Boy _m $1.00, Practical Farmer 
Country Life Little Folks... m 


4 00) Modern Prisci _m 1.00| Book News. 
New Subscriptions only ac- Recreation. m i Sv'ry Month. _m 1.00 The Camera. 
cepted _ in these clubs. 


The Sunday hool Time: — és 1.00, 


THE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOLLOWING MUST ALL BE NEW. — Price for One Year 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, (new sus.) 


The, Outlook (new) or Scientific American (new) may be substituted 
for Harper's Weekly. 


WORLD'S WORK, (ew sub.) 


Literary Digest (new) may be substituted for The World's Work. 


w 3.00 


CLASS F 











MY CLUB PRICE 


$4.00 | $5.20 


3.00 | 5 90 


HARPER’S BAZAR, (ew sob.) 4.00! 1.20 


American Boy (nw) or Little Folks (new) a> Cane, Mass.,) may be 
substituted for the 


EVERYBODY’s MAGAZINE, 1.00 1.20 


B 

y 
RAE NS } a’ gle numb's 
| 
| 


3.00 


FOR ALL FOUR 





John Wanamaker, Publisher. 


_| 9.00! 10.60 


Ss bstitutions The periodicals named in these clubbing < combinations are divided into six classifications as ‘per table on opposite side 
u hereof. They are Class A, Class Bb, Class C, Class D, Class E, and Class Ff. A periodical in one class may be substi- 
tuted for any other periodical in the same class; but note that a per! fodical in one class cannot be substituted for a periodical in some other class. 
Only periodicals in the same class maybe substituted ome for the other. Everybody's Magazine must be in each and every combination. These 
Combination Offers are strictly limited to the periodicals named. 


rper’s Magazine may b: added to any combination for $3.35. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
commen 
(Continued from Page 929.) 

If there had been no Tenniel then Mr. New- 
ell’s selection as the artist would leave 
nething to be desired, for his original, 
humorous method, his curious portrayal 
of expression in the faces of animals and 
human beings, which go to make up the 
absurd experiences of the stranger in Won- 
deriand, all combine with charming and 
striking effect. ¢ 


THE Charlies ngsley. With 

60 pn ony 9 oe by M. iH Bauire and E. 
Mars. Size, 64x9% inches. New York: R. 
H. Russell. $2.50. 

Among the stories which are treated of in 
“The Heroes” are those about Perseus, 
who went after the Gorgon’s head; of 
Jason, who was sent for the Golden Fleece 
in order to regain the throne, and Theseus, 
who killed the Minotaur. The illustrations 
are beautiful and strictly modern in design 
and color, of which twenty-four are full- 
page plates. The text is printed upon hand- 
wove paper from plain readable type, and 
the volume itself is bound in blue cloth 
stamped in gold. For children who have 
not yet reached the age when they may ap- 
propriately be introduced to the “ Tangle- 
wood Tales” of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
“The Heroes’ of Kingsley, describing sim- 
jlar scenes and Incidents, will be found 
most entertaining and instructive; for 
Kingsley, unlike Hawthorne, had a way of 
writing down to the level of the little ones, 
arousing their curiosity, stimulating their 
eagerness for the unknown, and, withal, im- 
pressing them with the characters and 


events of Graeco-Roman mythology which 
may be most useful to them in their later 
student days. 


IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Edited by Esther Singleton, 

‘* Turrets, Towers, and Temples,'’ 

** Romantic Castles and 
Palaces,"’ &c. 8vo. Pp. vii.-288. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 

Here in one volume Miss Singleton has 
brought together those works of some of 
our greatest authors and artists which 
cluster about the ever-interesting theme 
of love. There are copies of the famous 
pictures of great masters with Rubens’s 
“Garden of Love” to crown all as a 
frontispiece. Angelica Kaufman's beauti- 
ful “Ariadne Forsaken’ is reproduced, 
and the works of Watteau, Burne-Jones, 
Rembrandt, Guido Reni, Rossetti, Botticel- 
li, Alma-Tadema, and a host of others, 
modern and ancient, have been borrowed 
to enhance the artistic merits of the book. 
As none but the masters of art have been 
included in the pictorial workmanship of 
the volume, so only the great writers have 
lent their truly great love scenes to the 
work. Picking it up at random we find 
some of our favorite love scenes, a reread- 
ing of which recalls to our minds scenes 
and chapters of books almost forgotten in 


LOVE 
Selected and 
Author of 
“Great Pictures,’’ 


the mad rush to keep up with the current 
fiction of the hour. There is the exquisite 
story of David Copperfield’s love for Agnes, 
that most wonderful of all love scenes be- 
ginning, “‘ He jests at scars who never felt 
a wound,” in the mystic garden of the 
Capulets; the loves of Viola and of Rosa- 
lind; there is a passage from the scene 
between Kate Hardcastle and Sir Charles 
Marlow; there is Kipling’s soldier wooing 
from the ‘ Courting-of Dinah Shadd,"’ and 
a host of others of equal importance and 
interest. On the whole, the book is one 
which should be equally attractive either 
by refreshing our failing memory of for- 
gotten masterpieces, or introducing to us 
some of the most beautiful literature of 
yesterday, which, in the hurry and stress 
of action of to-day has either been over- 
looked or forgotten. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


FLORENCE. By Grant Allen. 16mo. Two 
volumes. Pp. . Ulustrated from photo- 
graphs, with photogravure frontispiece. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. 


As the late Grant Allen says in his intro- 
duction to this truly beautiful reproduc- 
tion of his work on Florence, it is not his 
intention to produce a Baedeker, or a Mur- 
ray. “I desire rather to supply the tourist 
who wishes to use his travel as a means 
of culture with such historical and anti- 
quarian information as will enable him to 
understand, and therefore to enjoy, the 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and minor 
arts of the towns he visits.” In regard to 
Florence Mr. Allen has done this in a way 
which will appeal not only to the intelli- 
gent tourist, but which is also particularly 


attractive to the student of Italy and of 
Italian culture, who, for circumstances of 
various kinds, is not permitted to visit the 
city which gave Dante birth and which is 
filled with so many glorious and inspiring 
traditions of the Italy of the past. 


ALASKA. Narrative, by John Burroughs, 
(one-third of the volume.) Glaciers, by John 
Muir. Natives: Eskimos and Indians, by 
George Bird Grinnell. Birds of Popular In- 
terest, by Charles Kesler. History and Ex- 
ploration, by William Healey Dall. Geogra- 
phy and Climate, by Henry Gannett. Alas- 
kan Forests, by Bernbard BE. Fernow. The 
Fur Seal Islands, by C. Hart Merriam. 
Alaska's Resources, by Henry Gannett. Bo- 
goslof Volcano, by C. Hart Merriam. Poems, 
by Mr. Burroughs and others. Two volumes. 
Size, 7x10. Pp. 500, Cloth decorated binding. 
25 illustrations in color, 75 photogravures, 
and 100 drawings from photographs and 
aintings by Louis Agassiz Fuertea, Charles 

tnight, R. Swayne Gifford, and F. 8. Deilen- 
baugh. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$15. 


The expedition to Alaska, made possible 
through the generosity and enterprise of 
Mr. Edward H. Harriman, has led to a 
work of the finest example of American 
bookmaking devoted to scientific travel and 
exploration probably ever put forth in this 
country. The twenty-five scientists made 
collections in the researches of their va- 
rious branches. Many glaciers and a large 
fjord were explored, which were hitherto 
not on the maps. The volumes are illus- 


trated with beautiful reproductions in col- 
ors of landscapes, birds, animats, and flow- 
ers in this land of fogs, glaciers, gold and 
seals, and with fine photogravures which 
were selected from a series of photographs. 
Among the other discoveries made by the 
expedition were twenty-six new specimens 
of mammals. The work, which is suitably 
and durably conserved in handsome book 
wrappers and box, is from every point of 
view a triumph of American bookbuilding, 
while the name of John Burroughs, as the 
historian of the expedition, reveals the fact 
that the literary quality has not been 
subordinated to the purely scientific 
achievements. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS. By John Muir. 
With Illustrations from Photographs, Many 
of Them Taken by the Author. Large crown 
8vo. 1 vol. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 

$1.75. 

This book treats of the great Western 
parks of America—the Yellowstone, Yosem- 
ite, General Grant, and Sequoia National 
Parks. The author describes their majestic 
features with great accuracy—mountains, 
cafions, and forests; also their trees and 
flowers, beasts, birds, fountains, and rivers. 
Mr, Muir is a noted scientist and it is prob- 
able that no one knows these parks as well 
as he, nor describes their marvelous beau- 
tles and grandeur better. Aside from its 
scientific value the humanity and enthusi- 
asm of the author are everywhere appar- 
ent. The author ts also an expert photog- 
rapher and is thus enabled to bring out the 
points of the picture where pen and ink 
might fail him. 


Co. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 
Holiday edition. Illustrations by Joseph Pen- 
nell. In holiday binding. One volume. Crown 
8vo, $3. De luxe edition, $5 net. Limited to 
300 copies. New York and Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. + 


By W. D. Howells. 


In these journeys Mr. Howells gives the 
impressions made on him of Venice, Naples, 
Genoa, Ferrara, Rome, Pisa, Como, and 
other citles through which he traveled. 
The author is guide, interpreter, and chron- 
{cler; and for this edition he has revised 
the work and written a new preface. Aside 
from the artistic typography and attractive 
binding, the special features are the de- 
signs made by Mr. Pennell, which consist 
of forty-eight full-page pictures and about 
twenty text illustrations, taken while he 
was on a visit to the various cities de- 
scribed in the book. Among the full-page 
illustrations are views of the Castle at 
Ferrara, the great fountain at Bologna, 


the Harbor of Naples, the tunnel of the | 


grotto at Posilippo, the road to Pompeii 
from Castellmere, the Brindisi Gate, and 


the Stgeet of the Tombs at Pompeil, the | 


Gate of Capri, and Monte Cassino. 
work is in some respects like Mr. 

James’. “Little Tour in France,” 

last year was issued in a new edition wigh 
pictures from the pen of Mr. Pennell. 
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KIM. By Rudyard Kipling, Author of ‘ Plain 
Tales from the Hills,’* &c. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Pp. 460. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.50. 


In “Kim” Mr. Kipling has probably 
struck his highest note yet. A story defying 
all the traditions of the novelists, scorning 
lovers, and all the romantic emotions, it is, 
nevertheless, a tale of wonderful interest, 
conducting the reader, almost without his 
knowledge or consent, across the breadth 
of India, spreading out before him a pan- 
orama of Indian life as it is, not as we 
have fondly imagined it, draped in roman- 
tie mystery. 

Kim, or Kimball O'Hara, is a white boy, 
the son of an Irish Color Sergeant, who 
has been reared by a half-caste native 
woman. ‘‘ He has known all evil since he 
could speak; he has executed unlawful 
commissions for all sorts of people, and 
has gained the nickname of ‘ Little Friend 
of All the World.’ ”’ 

It is the wanderiags of this child, old in 


the sins of the world, in company with an 
aged lama of Thibet, a child in worldliness 
and evil, that Mr. a ig | describes. They 
go in search of “the iver of the Ar- 
row” that “washes away all taint and 
speckle of stn,’ and gives “freedom from 
the Wheel of Things." The book is one 
which Mr. Howells rmgutly cnaracterized as 
one “to be owned, not berrowed.” 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. By Gilbert Parker, 
author of *‘ The Seats of the Mighty,’ “ The 
Battle of the Strong,"’ &c. Sixteen full-page 
drawings by A. I. Kepper. Post Svo. Orna- 
mented cloth Pp. 450. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50, 

In this book, probably more than any he 
has ever yet written, Mr. Parker has dem- 
onstrated his ability to write a truly great 
novel—a book that will live long after the 
tales of adventure and bloodshed that are 
so widely read and enjoyed now will have 
passed into oblivion, for in it he has set 
forth deftly and with a master’s touch the 
study of a man's soul—a psychological 
story, not lacking in dramatic interest—in- 
deed, filled with it, and yet carrying to the 
end a perfect sense of proportion, a wonder- 
ful resemblance to human nature. ‘‘ Beau- 
ty Steele" and Charles Mallard, men so 
widely dissimilar, are yet bound strongly 
together in this one man's soul. The meta- 
morphose from the drunken fop to the well- 
loved tailor is not a miracle, after all. for 
Mr. Parker has admitted his readers mto 
the secrets of his work, has shown them 
the struggle between the good and the bad 
in his hero, and the ultimate triumph of the 
good. The working out of the story to Its 
unexpected conclusion is natural—just what 
might have happened under the same cir- 
cumstances in real life—and has not Mr. 
Parker stamped himself the artist by that 
one resistance of the conventional, when 
Kathleen might so easily have entered the 
still chamber of death and seen the “in- 
fidel tailor,”’ the best man of Chaudiére, ly- 
with Rosalie Evanture! kneeling 
by his bier, and in him recognized the erst- 
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By HORACE E. SCUDDER 


The Tory Lover 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


The Fireside Sphinx 


By AGNES REPPLIER 
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“A thoroughly who'esome and charm. | D tne _ a and novel book on the | ‘ 

ing love story.”—N. Y. Evening Post. Se on. wee SR : : ; 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 








_‘* Undoubtedly the great American book 
of th: season.”—N. ¥. Mail & Express. 


Ilustrated. Cr. 8vo., $1.50 


Our Lady Vanity 


By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK 





‘Beautifully illustrated. 12m, $2.00 net; Ninelesin’: an ap 
Beautifully illustrate 1. 12m », $2.00 net; 2 vo's. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $3.50 net: 
postage 14 cents. : 


7 postage 29 cents. 
Ntalien Journeys | The Rights of Man 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D, D. 


“ Everybody is reading it. It is clever, 
fascinating and true io smart life of to- 
diy.”— Boston Th valid. 


“A charm:ng voume presented in a | A study in 20th century problems. 

form that is in prover keeping with its John D. Long, S:zcretary of the Navy, 

| contents."—AV. ¥. Times. says: “| have read ic with profit and 
respzct. His book is a moral up.ift.’’ 
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12mo.; $1.59. 


Margaret Warrener 


By ALICE 


| 
Holiday edition. 70 i'lustrations by Penazli. 
Cr. 8vo. $3} 00 


Our National Parks 


By JOHN Muir 

Miss Brown’s latest work is a strong, “Will be a wecoms adiitioa to tha | 
brilliant novel, dealing ws a piaase oi library of every lover of nature.”— Boston 
buhemian wife in Bosto.t Transcript. 
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142mo., $1.50 


Cr. 8vo, $1.30 net; postage 15 cent : 


tive American Traits 
3ROWN By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


A series of brilliant contras‘s of social 
and po.itical life, character and scholar- 
Siip in Germany and America, from a 
German point of view. 
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lliustrate | from photographs. Large crowa 
8vo, $1.75 net; postage 16 cenis 
A Cathedral! Courtship 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Cr. 8vo, $1.60 net; pos:age 13 cents. 


Life Everlasting 
By JOHN FISKE 


a ese 8 


The Marrow of Tradition 
Cy CHARLES W. CiHESNUTT 





“A summary of the posi.ion taken by 


“No novel since the days of ‘Uacie | 
| men of the most approved scientific 


Niore visibiy the out-burse 


“A deishtful litte love story.’— 
Washington Star. | 

This edition contains much new matter 

and is most attractively illustrated. 


12m9, gilt top, in box, $4.50. 
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Standing toward the rossibility of life 
after death. "— Chicago Post. 
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Crown Svo, $1.50 16m0d., $1.00 net ; postage 7 cents. 
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while Beauty Steele, the brilliant barrister, | 


the man once her husband, whom she had 
supposed long since kiiled in a drunken 
brawi? Ah, the possibilities that lay behind 
that closed door! And yet Mr. Parker re- 
sisted it, and Charles Steele and Charles 
Maillard remain forever two men, as com- 
plex, as wonderful, and as clearly drawn as 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde themselves. The 
atmosphere of a quaint little Canadian vil- 
lage, with its simple folk and its simple 


ways, is a pleasing background for this ; 


man's story, filled as it is with its tragic 
problems of love and sorrow. , 


THE CRISIS. By Winston Churchill. Ulus- 
trations by Howard Chandler Christy 12mo 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


“The Crisis"’ has been so thoroughly 
discussed already that it scarcely needs 
further introduction to readers. Through 


“ Richard Carvel "’ Mr. Churchill suddenly |! 


made a bound into the popular favor, and 
in his later book he has.still better fllus- 
trated his ability as a writer. Mr. Church- 
ill requires a broad canvas for the full 
movement of his characters, and in this 


new book which has for its background 


the incidents of the civil war, he has given 
us a story of keen dramatic interest. Ste- 
phen Brice, a young New England lawyer 
seeking his fortune in the Southern States, 
is naturally opposed to slavery, and from 
his small capital purchases a young slave 
for the sole purpose of freeing her and re- 
storing her to her mother. The elements 





of the strife between the North and the | 


South are well brought in, and the histori- 
eal flavor is enhanced by the introduction 
of both Grant and Lincoln, before and after 
they had made the world ring with their 
praises 

Virginia Carvel, the heroine of the story, 
traces her ancestry back to Richard Car- 
vel and Dorothy Manners—a delightful 
combination of rare perfections. With the 
modern times so well depicted and the hu- 
man love story which Mr. Churchill tells, 
there is scarcely a doubt that ** The Crisis ” 
will remain one of the popular books for 
some time yet to come. 


THE CAVALIER. By George W. Cable. 
With Bight Full-Page Illustrations by How- 
ard Chandler Christy Rvo Pp. 311 New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 


In spite of its element of lovemaking, Mr. 
George W. Cable’s latest story, “* The Cav- 
aller,’ is distinctly a story of the war told 
with the strength and vigor of one who 
has participated in the scenes he describes 
and retains a distinct recollection of the 
sights of battle. Mr. Cable writes from a 
soldier's point of view, and his book is 
net an ideal painting of fighting as it 
ought to be, but as it was and is. His hero, 
Ned Ferry, the chief of Ferry’s Confederate 
seouts, and his heroine, Charlotte Oliver, 
a Confederate newspaper correspondent, 
whose information, furnished the leaders 


YORK 


of the South, was of great service, are 
strong. lifelike characters With Mr. Ca- 
ble we hear the cur g and the chaffing 
of the men; see their earnestness and their 
owiurdice; feel their determination and 
their enthusiasm. Aside frem ar 
eleme the book m 
read its masterly presentati oO the 
scenes of the battlefield and its clear and 
accurate account of what war is 


romantic 
t 1] 


possess, i ild be 


A NEST OF LINNETS. ty 
Moore, author « The Je 
Illustrated lomo Cloth 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


| 
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know the circumstances of the confusion 
of dates. Warry Tristram i n the verge 
of exposure when his mother dies, and 
overcome by grief and fear he confesses all 
to the rightful heir, Cecily Gainsborough 
‘ily offers to straighten matters by mar- 
but this suggestion the young man 

d leave the estates and the 


|} country. That the dénouement is agreeable, 


In ‘‘A Nest of Linnets Mr. Moore tells | 


the story of the romantic marr be- 
tween Richard Brinsley é Eliz- 
abeth Linley, eldest dau Thomas 
Linley, a famous music master ¢ Bath at 
that time Elizabeth Linley, a_ be tiful 


and accomplished singer, gives her promise | 
of marriage to one Mr. Long, many years | 


her senior. in order to escape the trying or- 
deals of public concerts 


ever, a Captain Mathews, whose love for 


There is, how- | 


the gir. has grown to such a passion that | 
he stops at no lengths to win her for him- ; 
self Mr. Moore has dovetailed fact and | 


fiction in his story so cleverly that it is 
hard to tell where the one ends and the 


other begins. Her abduction, and the he- | 


roic rescue by Sheridan, are, however, true 


enough and Mr. Moore has not lost any of | 
the details which might conspire to enhance | 


the igterest of his book. 

He has saturated the story thoroughly 
with the spirit of the times; 
characte with which we have already 
grown familiar. Once more Johnson struts 


about followed by the unfailing Boswell, 
Goldsmiih appears, Walpole, Mrs. Abing- 
ton, and the host of other wits and beau- 


introduced 


ties for which the time is famous As a | 


whole the book is keenly interesting, and is 
caiculated to inspire the reader with a de- 
sire to learn the true personal history of 
the brilliant comedian who figures as its 
her». 


TRISTRAM OF BLENT, An Episode In the 
History of an Ancient Hous¢ By Anthony 
Hope. 12mo0. Pp 26. New York McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

In this new book Mr. Hope has again for- 
saken the romantic paths of Strelzau and 
turned his attention once more to the con- 
struction of a novel pertaining to England 
and Englishmen. The story hinges upon the 
difference in calendars of Russia and Eng- 
land. An Englishman living in Russia is 
prematurely reported dead and immediate- 
ly upon receipt of the news his wife mar- 
ries again in order to legitimatize a child 
about to be born. The mistake as to the 
Englishman's death is discovered and the 
real date made known, but no allowance is 
made for the difference of twelve days be- 
tween the Russian and English calendars. 
With this as a foundation Mr. Hope has 
built a very interesting romance, full of 
keen interest. The mother decides to keep 
the secrets of the child's birth and he falls 
heir to the vast estates of her dead hus- 
band. There are, however, others who 


however, it is but fair to state, although it 


is a most ingenious and unexpected one 

The book is written in Mr. Hope's hap- 
piest style. The characters are well drawn 
and the interest is sustained througbout 
Vhe story 
THE BENEFACTRESS. [fy the author of 

‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’ Ir 
one volume Pp. 444 12mo Cloth New 
York and London: The Macmillan Company 
$1.50. 

That the clever author of “ Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden should have turned 
her attention to the writing of a novel is 
probably a source of interest to her many 
admirers. There is in her new story the 
same enthusiasm for nature, the same 
wift humor, the same keen knowledge of 
humanity which she displayed in her earlier 
garden books. There are, of course, som 
defects of construction in the book, due, 
perhaps to the author's inexperience in 
the field she has now chosen, but they are 
faults that scarcely detract from the gen- 
eral interest of the bcok. In this new story 
we have again the picture of the Er 
woman transplanted to a German estate, 


but instead of concerning herself efitirely 
with flowers and the delights of out-of- 
door life she has given us a well-defined 
romance with a keen element of love 
throughout its pages. 


THE GARDEN OF A 
WIFE. Recorded by the gardener With 
eight illustrations in photogravure 12mo 
Pp. ix.-33 New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany 


A new Elizabeth has sprung up on Ameri- 
ean soil. She has pierced the heart of the 
commuter, and wreathed the garlands of 
her flowers about his home, casting into 
the background ali the uncomfortable 
Slander about catching trains, and the 


hunted looking suburbanite that we see in | 


the comic papers. Her suburban home is 
out in the real country—none of your 
“ tailor-made suburbs,” as she calls them, 
and here from October to October we fol- 
low the progress of the garden from the 
first planting of the bulbs in Autumn to 
the year’s first black frost which lays low 
all the flaming colors of the garden. 

There are, in the book, besides, some 
really good ideas on country gardening; a 
glimpse of the home life of Barbara, the 
doctor's daughter, whose English husband, 
after a two years’ revisit with her to his 
own home, comes back to America to 
settle down in the pretty wilderness just 
out of New York with his wife, his father- 
in-law, and his books—and last, and above 
all, the garden. One catches a glimpse of 
human nature in the book, the author 


COMMUTER'S | 
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shows us the fullness and perfection of a 
| kind heart as well as giving us glimpses of 
| her maturing roses and honeysuckles, If 
the book lacks the sprightliness of Bliza 
beth’s piquant humor, ft carries a con 
ncing neerity of its own; and after all 
comparisons are ungenerous, roses are 
1d their beauty and perfume equa 


uugh some be glowing crimson anc 


ome a paler shade d who shall say 
which is the lovelier? 
THE ETERNAL CITY. By Hall Caine. Io 
nine parts With prol and epilogue. Pp. 
6 New York: D. Appleton & Co, $1.50. 
“The Eternal City"’ Mr. Caine has 
d a sociol cal study with a strong 
f lovemaking in it, whose scenes 
laid in the city of Rome. Through the 
of a humanizing socialism, the prin- 
ff which are base pon the Lord's 
temporal 





r, the Pope resi s all 
power, and the young King is brought to 
| abdicate his throne and an ideal rep iblic is 
born, whose creed is the Fatherhood of God 
ind the Brotherhood of Man 
The story opens in London, where Prince 
Volonna, exiled for conspiracy against the 
Government, lives a iife of charity 
Roselli. He rescues from the snow 
waif—David Leone—one of the 
mar ho are brought to England yearly 
from the south to play and beg in the 
streets of London. In the household of the 
good doctor and his English wife and little 
daughter Roma, the lad grows up, imbibing 
his foster father’s theories and becoming 
his discly When Prince Volonna is finally 
tri d back to Italy, where he is captured 
and transported to Elba, David Leone Is 
likewise condemned as a cor irator, but 
escapes. As David Rossi he now enters 
R > and s his principle of the 
brotherho¢ man. The Baron Bonelli, 
the Secret: of State and a man of cun- 
| ning and duplicity, having discovered Roma 
after the death of her father, brings her to 
Rome, where she becomes the reigning 
belle of the capital, but one whose name 
has not remained untarnished. Her meet- 
ing with David Rossi, her recognition of 
her foster brother, their love, and the ob- 
stacles in their path are all given due at- 
tention by Mr. Caine. The story is thrilling 
in detail and holds the reader’s attention by 
the intricacies of its plot and the brilliancy 
of its author’s dramatic style. 


THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 
By Frances Hodgron Burnett Iflustrated by 
Cc. D. Williams. In one volume. Pp. 187. 
12mo. Cloth. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.10. 

After a silence of two years Mrs. Burnett 
has again given s a novel—this time 
“The Making of a a Mar- 
chioness who we think possesses far more 
! of the attributes which go to form a lady 
} of quality than the spirited young woman 
whom Mrs. Burnett dubbed as such. In 





archioness "" 


(Continued on Page 952.) 





HARPER’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


FOUR ARTISTIC HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Alice in Wonderland | Heroines of Fiction | A Japanese 


With Pictures by PETER 
NEWELL. 


The most wonderful—the most 
artistic edition of this great 
classic ever seen. No other 
fiving artist could have pic- 
tured this new ‘Alice ike Mr. 
Newell. The new “Alice” 
ts not only a beautiful book— 
it is a work ef art. Jt is the 
great gift book of the year. 


(In box) $3.00 net. 


| FOUR GREAT 
The Right of Way 


By GILBERT PARKER. 
The best selting book in the 
Zt is a vivid, 
dramatic story of French- 
Canadian life. Readers have 


United States. 


recognised it not only as Mr. 
Parker's best work, but as the 
best work of any novelist in 


many years. 


By W. D, HOWELLS. 


A companion work with the 
author's ‘Literary Friends 
and Acquaintance.” There 
are two volumes with seventy 
full-page drawings by our best 
inciuding Christy, 
Tobin and 


artists, 
Sterner, Keller, 
Nutt. ft is a most artisticand 


attractive Christmas gift. 


2 Vols. (in bex) $3.75 net. 


Cardigan 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


This ts a rattling good Indian 
story of days just before the 
Revolution. The scene is the 


fronticrn of New York and 
Western Pennsylvania. There 


ts lots of exciting incident and 
» @ love interest that is one of the : 
most original in recent fiction. : 


Nightingale 
By ONOTO WATANNA. 


One of the dainticst books from 
any press this season. A love 
story of Fapan. Every page has 
unique color decorations by 
Genjiro Yeto, also a mumber of 
full-page color drawings by the 
same artist. It is an ideal 


Holiday gift book. 
{In box) $2.00 net. 


ThePortion of Labor 


By MARY E. WILKINS. 


Miss Wilkins’ greatest novel. 
The scene is New England. 
The story telis of the life and 
development of a young Ameri- 
can girl in a smail factory 
town. The contrast between 
her character and her sur- 
roundings results in incidents 
wid situations of most intense 


—- ~eeilaste ated, $1.50 


Her First Appear- 


ance 


By RICHARD HARDING 
DAVIS. 


is by far the best of 
Davis’ Short Stories. 
tts designed specially for a 
‘loliday present. It is printed 
n blue and gold, with gilt top 


rnd deckel edges; also com- 


te page decorations and full 


tage pictures in color by Ashe 


avd Charles Dana Gibson. 


(in box) $1.25. 


NOVELS 


Let Not Man 


Put Asunder 
By BASIL KING. 


Hlere ts a story everybody's 
The theme is 


the modern divorce question. 


talking about. 


The author handies it in a 
brilliant, fearless and very un- 
usual way. # is @ book every 
American — cvery one — men 
and women alike—should not 
Sail to read. 


$1.50 


tad 
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APPLETONS* 


Holiday 


APPLETON AND COM- 
PANY’S Holiday fiction 
list includes the following 
novels. This list of favorite, re- 
cent and new books will interest 
all classes of readers—there are 
novels of adventure, of introspec- 
tion, of society, the sea, the land, 
the forest, music, politics, ‘‘ prob- 
lems’’; novels of character, de- 
tective stories; weird, imaginative 
romances; and historical novels 
dealing with many times and many 
places. 


FIRST. the best sea tale in 

years—Mr. Brady’s ‘* The 
Quiberon Touch ’’ ($1.50). The 
superb account of the sea fight at 
Quiberon Bay, involving two vast 
squadrons, ranks with the chariot 
race in ‘‘Ben Hur.’’ Mr. Brady 
has done for the sea what no re- 
cent novelist has even dared to at- 


tempt. 
[* is a far cry to a country bank 
in northern New York. But 
the human interest here is as mov- 
ing as in the other book. The 
cuthor of ‘* David Harum ’’ 
($1.50) (now in its 527th thou- 
sand) needs no introduction. Mr. 
Westcott’s only other piece of fic- 
tion, ‘‘The Teller,’’ a bright holi- 
day story laid in homely scenes, 
has jumped into large sales be- 
cause its author krew the heart of 
the people so profoundly and told 
its story so simply. ($1.00. ) 


Hatt CAINE’S ‘The Eter- 

nal City’’ is the season’s 
great novel and the author’s mas- 
terpiece. Here is the supreme | 
appeal of our day—the cry of 
crushed men like the deep roar of 
the sullen sea. Rome, the city of 
the Emperors and the Pores, be- 
comes the city of the people. 
($1. 50.) 


RT for art’s sake’’ and art 
at so much a posed have 
an amazing encounter in the 
Bohemias of Chicago. Mr. Ful- 
ler’s ‘‘Under the Skylights’’— 
a tale of charming humor and 
delicate flavor—tells of the rubs of 
the shrinking apostles of sweet- 
ness with Philistinism It is a 
medley as amusing as it is origi- 
nal. ($1. De Ae 


e¢ 


At All’ At All Booksellers 


Fiction 


HE man who wrote ‘‘'God’s 
Fool’’ knew woman well. 

To have a whole volume of 
««Some Women I Have Known’’ is 
a singular delight. Some of these 
stories are the gems of that art 
which makes people call Maartens 
the modern Thackeray. ($1.50. ) 


ONCE again the Middle West. 

Its strenuous political life 
gives the stuff that Mr. Barr has 
used in ‘‘Shacklett,’’ the account 
of a manly man. This novel de- 
scribes the buccaneers of Ameri- 
can politics. ($1.50. ) 


At the other pole is Miss Mon- 

tresor: ‘‘The Alien’’ has all 
the subtle graces and charms that 
mark the clear-minded, warm- 
hearted woman who wrote ‘‘Into 
the Highways and Hedges.’’ This 
new story, partly of English, 
partly of South American life, plays 
upon the finest strings of the hu- 
man heart. ($1. 50. ) 


A RATTLING good tale of 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan is 
“*A Nest of Linnets.’’ ($1.50.) 
Here Mr. Moore has surpassed 
‘-The Jessamy Bride.’’ A charm- 
ing picture of English life in Bath 
and its pump-rooms —with its gay- 
eties, scandals and duels. One of 
the very best books of the holiday 
season. 


UMP back : again 1 150 years to 
‘ the Maryland of Carvel Hall, 
and you have the setting of one of 
the most fascinating tales of the 
American Colonies. Mrs. Lane’s 
‘(Mills of God’’—a romance of 
indescribable charm. Her story (in 
its 4th edition) is strong, distin- 
guished, vividly told; hence it is 
an irresistible plea for purity and 
social integrity. ($1, 50. ) 


"THE West has produced a gen- 

ius in Mrs. Elia W. Peattie. 
‘“‘The Beleaguered Forest,’’ a tale 
of the Michigan woods, has sur- 
passing beauty—a vision whimsical 


and picturesque. ($1. 50. ) 


KIN to this marvelous picture 

of the cold North is Gilbert 
Parker’s ‘‘Seats of the Mighty.’’ 
Mr. Parker has written books be- 
fore and since this, but he has 
never equaled the tale that de. 
scribes the fall of Quebec. ($1. 50. ) 


| gentleman 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


aa 
(Continued from Page 931.) 


Emily Fox-Seton we have an altogether 
adorable character—neither too clever nor 
too stupid for *‘ human nature’s dally food” 
—a& woman absolutely unconscious of self 
and possessing absolute and perfect sim- 
plicity. Such a character given the setting 
of a fine old English country seat, a noble- 
man of the rare old-school type, minor 
characters to scatter the interest, and a 
freshness and crispness of dialogue, can 
do nothing else than fascinate the reader. 
Add to this a dénouement of the true 
“fairy tale” variety, and you have a 
story irresistible in its sweetness and pur- 
ity—one that recalls with a thrill of joy 
the author’s former idyl of “ Louisiana.” 


THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. 


tha Runkle. a 


Nlustrated by Andre Castaigne. 
12mo. Pp. 500. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 1.50. 


While “The Helmet of Navarre" 1s not 
in @ sense a new book—as new books go— 
it is, nevertheless, an interesting one, and 
one which should find a foremost place 
among historical novels. While in point 
of fact the helmet of Navarre plays but 
a small part in the story, the time of 
Henry of Navarre and the influence he 
exerted form its keynote. The tale Is 
told by Felix Broux, the valet of the Comte 
de Mar, whose love for Mlle. de Montluc— 
“ Rose of Lorraine” and niece to the Duc 
de Mayenne, leader of the Catholic League 
and supporter of Henry’s rival, Charles— 
has led to an estrangement between his 
father, the Duc de St. Quentin, stanch 
friend of Navarre, and himself. The ac- 
tion of the romance extends over only four 
days, but it is spirited and includes ad- 
venture after adventure in quick succession. 

| We have love scenes and duels, stabs in the 
| back, and secret passages and chambers; 
from behind which dark 
crets are overheard in time to be thwarted; 
fidelity and treachery, and every other ele- 
ment which goes to make up what might be 
designated as “a rattling good story. And 
author has woven 


closed doors se- 


the young all these ex- 


citing incidents into her charming whole 
with surprising ease and skill. We 
carried along behind her impetuous 
from one of adventure to 


are 


hero 
scene 


until finally, 
and fairly, 
feel we 


another 
having won his bride brave ec 
with Henry of 
business 


and 


Navarre 
with him 
wistfully 


have 
and 


no 
sadly 


any 


longer, turn to 


g0 and leave them together at last 


CIRCUMSTANCE By 8 
LI b In n 
Clot New Y 
$1.50. 


Weir 
volume Pr 
Th 


rk 


‘r schemes toward the undoing of an old 


perilously 
seems to be 
Having 
to the 
ing the office of secretary 
easy 


bordering 
whose fad 
an autographs 

into his 


near his 
books 
wormed herself 
extent of attain- 
it is an 
him to amend his 
a codicil in her favor. His de ath, 
however, disables her plans for becoming 
Mrs. Fairthorne, and she 


tent herscif with the $30,000 left her. 


dotage 
_s rare 
confidence 


to him, 
thing 


will by 


to influence 


is obliged to con- 








“Delicate in style, sympathetic in temper, 
and exquisite in its pictorial embellishments. 


ever were dainty nature essays more 
daintity illustrated ; the book is a delight to the 


eye.””— 


The Living Age. 


WILD 


S&vo, cloth, 
350 pages 


LIFE 


$2.00 nébe 
re 10 


(postag 


NEAR 
HOME 


cents), 


By Dallas Lore Sharp 


An exquisite Christmas present for the lover of nature. Mr. Sh 


’s chap- 


ters on birds, rabbits, ——— and other small folk of the woods and fields 


are most sympathetica 


ly illustrated by Bruce Horsfall. 


“ One of the most charming nature books we have eber seen.’ . 


Two New “Thumb-Nails’ 


Exquisite little books in embossed leather bindings; size 2}; x 5's. 
Price, $1.00 eae 


LINCOLN: PASSAGES FROM HIS SPEECHES AND LETTERS 
With an introduction by Richard Watson Gilder. 
ODES OF HORACE. Translations from the Latin by various authors, 
Collected and edited by Benjamin E, Smith. 


“‘ Exactly suited to the needs of the se 


price.’ 


— The 


eker 5 oe a gifts at a-nominal 
Book Buyer. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 


Send for new illustrated Catalogue and “ Shopping List a Yf Books for Children,” 


Dr. Mitchell has brou ght together a good- 


ly collection of persons to play their parts 


in his story, 


and has given them some 
smiurt and clever things to Say. There are, 
the Mrs. Hunter, 


young woman of the-butterfly variety, wiic 
after 


besides adventuress, 


fixing her affections on an athletic 


young minister, only to have him in 
end vanish to England, 
with those of the 


the 
joins her stay 
wicked Mrs. Hunter; 


clever young doctor, a banker, se veral pete 


er interesting ladies, and altogether a party 


of well-bred, educated, and agreeable Phil- 
adelphians 


The beak is full of interest and is written 
in Dr. Mitchell’s most admirable Style. 
LAZARRE. By Mz 

With tllustrations by Pros ny od 


Pp. 436. Indianapolis, 
rill Company. 


Catherwood 
ire 5 astaigne 
Ind.: 


12mo. 


The Bow “ 
$1.50. pice uecharn 


legend that the 
and Marie 
die in the 

French Re 


The son of Louis XVI 
Antoinette of France did not 
Temple Prison at the time of the 
volution, but that another child 
was smuggled tnto his place and the young 
Dauphin spirited 
court painter 
Mrs 


away 
Bellenger, 


to America by the 

is the basis upon 
Catherwood has built her ro- 
novel. The young 
the Indians of the Northwest 
name of Eleazer Williams 
them to Lazarre. 


which 
mantic 
up among 
under the 
ened by 
The child, 


Prince grows 


soft- 


having been reduced to imbe- 
cility by the harshness of the treatment 
to which he was subjected in prison, 
believes himself to be 
dian chief in care he has 
placed, and thus grows to manhood. 

But he is 
a party 
rier, his 


readily 


the son of the In- 


been 


whose 


H ner, , ’ ‘ 
ar Eee StS , 5 { st. has matured into the beauti t asci 
. _ - ? car nating Mademoiselle, Cou s de ohan, 
wL C - ae, Weir Mitchell, | plays so active a part in his life. 
oth. Ne ‘ Phe  (« nurs Comicaee Being finally exchanged, he returns to 
the front, and,is present at the taking of 
Dr. Mitchell's latest book ts a story of our | Quebec, the description of which event Mr 
own Umer . With its scenes laid in Philadel- Brady gives with force and dramatic ef- 
| phia, The plot centres around an adventur- fect. In this battle he is severely wounded, 
re who, coming out of the West, directs | and being carried into the nearest house is 
¢ 


soon 


recognized, 
of royalists, 


however, by 
the Marquis de Fer- 
daughter Eagle and her cousin, 
Philippe. Through their hints and innu- 
endos the lad begins to doubt his humbk 
Under the healthful influence of the 
climate he had grown in strength 
vigor, and with bodily improvement comes 
mental strength. At last, when he has 
fully regained his reason he learns from 
Eagle the true secret of his birth, and with 
the determination of establishing his iden- 
tity returns to France. The scenes shift 
back to the French capital, among the ex- 
iled Bourbons, and the court of Napoleon 
Benaparte. His mission proves unsuccess- 
ful, however, and his claim coming to 
naught he returns once more to America. 


origin 


pure and 


| strength 





When, years later, the Bourbons turn to 
bim as their last staff upon which to lean 
and offer him the crown of France, he has 


learned too well the grand lessons of free- | 
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dom and refuses their offer. The love ele- 
ment of the story is furnished by Hagle, 
and with the other dramatic situations in 


the story makes a strong and readable 
novel. 


AMOS JUDD. By J. A. Mitchell. Dlustrated 

by A. 1. Keller. 12mo. Pp. 252. A new edi- 

on with ictures in color. New York: 
Qharles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


This is a new edition of a successful 
novel of six years ago, written by Mr. J. 
A. Mitchell, the editor of “Life.” It is 
placed before the public now in a beautiful 
new dress with fascinating illustrations by 
A. I. Keller, to which has been added the 
extra charm of delicate tinting. This book 
is the third of a sort of series which its 
publishers are placing on the market as 
strictly holiday books—its predecessors 
having been Thomas Nelson Page's dainty 
little stories, ‘‘ Santa Claus’s Partner" and 
that beautiful little volume of “ The Old 
Gentleman of the Black Stock,” which, 
we recall, appeared in so exquisite an edi- 
tion last year. 

The story of “Amos Judd” is mystical 
in the extreme—yet it is told with the 
charm of perfect simplicity. A young 
Prince, sent from India by a merchant to 
his brother at Bingham Cross Roads, is 
the hero of the tale. Still a mere lad, not 
yet in his teens when he arrives in this 
country, the young Prince assumes the 
name of his American guardian. In spite 
of his training and education, which are 
distinctly those of an American gentle- 
man, the boy possesses the powers of the 
occult and often uses these powers for the 
amusement of himself and his friends. 
The weird details of the story are infinite- 
ly fascinating, and the tragedy of the 
young man's death—which he has foreseen— 
brings to an end this strange, but pretty, 
story 


THE 
the 


QUIBERON TOUCH. 
Days When ‘“ the Great 
Was King of the Sea By Cyrus 
Brady 12mo Pp. 410. New York: 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 


A romance of the middle of the eighteenth 
century, of sea fights and adventure dur- 
ing the war in which France and England 
such is Cyrus Townsend 
Quiberon Touch.” And the 
wrote ‘Colonial Fights and 
has again proved his skill as a 
shifting scenes of battle. 
young American Lieu- 
Navy, is taken cap- 


A Romance of 
Lord Hawke” 
Townsend 
Db. Ap- 


were engaged 


Brady's ‘“ The 
man who 
Fighters "’ 
painter of the 
Philip Grafton, a 
tenant in the British 
tive by a French 
an old French chateau, 
oner, he meets the child 
beautiful and fasci- 
Rohan 


vessel and conveyed to 
where, as a pris- 


who, when she 


ntess de 


brought back to life only through the great- 
care and attention. As is 
way of romance: 


this ensuing 


est the happy 
Grafton is nursed through 
s by no other than the 
maiden of the old chAteau—a woman now 
grown, with a woman's charm. 
her betrothal to a young French 
she confesses her love for Grafton, and 
then begins his struggle to win her for him- 
self. 


illnes 
In spite of 


officer, 


Tog 


is Sent 


ther with other prisoners of war 
she back to France, 
bearfng mess 
commanding the English 
coast of France, forces 
home, What follows the 
cover for himself 

The romance is threaded in 
of war details; swift encounters 
pictured, and the two terrific battle 
particularly 


and Grafton 
Hawke 
fleet 
his 


to Lord then 
the 
her 


must dis- 


ages 
off 
way to 
reader 


and out of a 
series are 
3 more 
likely 
who read Mr 


dwelt upon 
to be soon forgotten by those 
Brady's account. Of the latter battle, 
cially, Mr. Brady says: 


Although there are many allusions to it, 
and a number of anecdotes concerning it to 
be found, there is in existence no coher- 
ent, clear, detailed account of that tremen- 
dous action—unless in Mahan-— 
plan of it; nor have I seen any picture or 
sketch of it. I have ransacked the various 
histories and examined ali the accounts to 
which I could get access, including some 
unpublished manuscript recently brought to 
light for the 
up the story. 


ire scarcely 


espe- 


no map or 


fifst time, and have so built 


THE 


and 


RULING 
Hi n 


PASSION. 
Nature By Henry 
rations by W. Apple 
New 


Tales of Nature 
Dyke. 
lark. Pp. 
Scribner's 


van 
ton ¢ 
Charles 


With ilt 
296. 1 
Sons. 
The preface to Dr. Van Dyke's 
nishes the keynote to his 
“A Writer's Request of His 
well worthy of quotation: 


Lord, let me never tag a moral to 
nor tell a story without 
me respect my material much 
dare not siight my work Help me to deal 
very honestly with words and with people, 
they are 
that, as in a river, 
is the best quality, 
is worth 
Teach me 
ing blind 


mo. York 
book fur- 
stories. It is 


Master,”’ and 


a story 
Make 
that I 


a meaning 
so 
i 


both alive. 
so in writing, 
a@ little that is pure 
much that is mixed 
to see the local color without be- 
to the inner light 
ideal that will stand the 
into human stuff on the 
Keep me from caring more for books than 
for folks, for art than for life. Steady me 
to do my full stint of work as well as I 
can, and when that is done stop me, pay 
what wages Thou wilt, and help me to say 
from a quiet heart a grateful Amen 


With such a prayer tn his heart and on 
his lips can Dr. Van Dyke do other than 
write a book filled with ten 
and beauty? 


because Show me 

clearness 
and 
more than 


Give me an 
strain of weaving 
loom of the real. 


Jerness 


and 


BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS. 


OUR DEVOTED FRIEND THE DOG. 
Ry Sarah Knowles Bolton, Illustrated. 12m 
Pp. 444. Boston: L. C. Page & Co $1.50 

To the lover of dogs Mfrs. Sarah ’K. Bol- 
ton’s volume will come as a treat, for in it 
she has endeavored to show the good that 
society draws from its friendship with ani- 
mals. In her preface she says: 


We provide for idiots and Insane and dis- 
solute, and forget creatures of rare intelli- 
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reatment of animals, and all who 


Mrs. Bolton 


ind many other The book contains near- | « Wild An 
y forty full-page illustrations, and is at- | eral that have never appeared in s¢ 
tractively bound in red cloth, ornamented | form “Lives of the Hunted is more 
with gold, showing the portrait of a hand- | fully and richly illustrated than any of 
some Newfoundland on its cover Seton-Thompson’s previous books q 


scarnead too well (he grand iessons of free- | solute, and forget creatures Of rare intelil- 
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mercy for our dumb frie 
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intelligence of animal log 

Her book is the result of caref ig 

and study, knowledge rleanec from vest | in, climbing 

own experien rvation, an iorough | the purpese and taking his 
reading of newspaper and other articles | | mn But Mr. Herrick « 
concerning some of the heroic deed of | He take S the nest with its s 
dogs. There are descriptions of some of the | lage, arranges it in proper po 


spitals which have been built for dogs ven, hidden close by with hi 


und the plans for dog cemeteries. The book awial h eturn of the o!d bird 


one filled with wise counsel on the or 


an ‘ who do not ma 
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It is illust ed ith photograph 


the most amous dogs in the 
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every type page is ornamented with 

S “anrsedans A New Method of Bird Study and | o¢ this artist's work. It is worth 
y ; rancis H. Herrick of th aorhonagsales 4 eee 

‘ t College. I that ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known" 


co” sold so far to nearly 100,000 copies, 


ire many full-page illustrations, and ne 
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THE HOME LIFE OF THE WILD | delightful marginal sketches characteristic | 


has 
and 


the peculiarity of its sale is that the older 


This work admits of no competitor, be- the book becomes the more popular it 


Mr. Herrick has perfected an inven- | comes 


be- 


and each season since its publica- 
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action at the monument Miss tabii n Rome likewise, a sho 
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| Naples, Past 
and Present 


BY 
ARTHUR H. NORWAY 
Author of ‘“ Highways and 

Byways in Devon and Corn- 

wall,’’ ete. 

In this work Mr. Norway has 
taken up the world of thonght 
and knowledge untouched by 
the popular works on the sub- 
ject and has taken care to add 
to the. informatton given in 
them. 

Cloth, gilt top, profusely il- 
lustrated with photogravures 
and half-tone engravings. 

Two volumes, 8vo, $4.35 et. 
Postpaid, $4.67. 


The Making of a Marchioness 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
The first work in two years by the author of “A Lady of 
Quality,” ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” etc. 
A delight{nl romance in the author’s most charming vein. 
This book has been manufactured in such a perfect manner that tt 
will make a beautiful Christmas gift. 
Illustrated with hal!-tene engravings, with initial letters, 
tail-pieces, decorative borders, ete. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.10 xe/. Postpaid, $1.21. 
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Neighbours of Field, Wood 
and Stream 


By MORTON GRINNELL 


A book of country life thas possesses a real interest for 
country dwellers or visitors. Its characters, however, are not 
men or women ; instead, it deals with the lives and habits of the 
wild creatures of the fields, swamps and forests, thus treating of 
nature as it exists all about us. 

The illustrations are from life or the author’s specimens 
placed with their natural surroundings, and so become object 
lessons to the young naturalist. rgmo, cloth, illustrated. 


$1.30 nel. Postpaid, $1.45 


The Burgess Nonsense Book 


By GELETT BURGESS 
A collection of Mr. Burgess’s nonsense verses and stories 
which have appeared in 74¢ Lark and other publications, together 
with his quaint and original illustrations, 
Small gto, cloth, illustrated 


Maude Adams 


By ACTON DAVIES 
A charming sketch of this popular actress by the brilliant 
eriticof the New York “vexing Sua. With photogravure frontis- 


meee and 21 half-tone engravings 
12m0, cloth, gilt fop, $1.10 zed. Postpaid, $1.18. 


2.193 ww. Postpaid, $2.35 


SOME POPULAR JUVENILES 


In the Fairyland of America 
By HERBERT QUICK 


Mr. Quick has accomplished the seemingly impossible task 
of writing an original fairy story. Indian fairics are the 
subjects of this charming ta‘e, which cannot fail to appeal to 
all American children. 

Profusely illustrated by half-tone engravings, after designs 
by E. W. Deming, the great illustrator of Indian life. 

410, cloth, $z.20 ze/. Postpaid, $1.40. 


The Surprise Book 


By NELL K. McELHONE 


Each of the thirty-six illustrations in the book is preceded and 
thus hidden by a Jeaf on which is printed a humorous verse tell- 
ing the story of the hidden picture. The story is ‘‘doub‘e- 
pointed”? in such a clever manner that the illustration to which 
it refers invariably presents an unexpected and surprising ful- 
filment of the verse. 


Oblong 4to, cloth, $1.20 acé “Postpaid, $1.39. 


The Snow pina ul SNOW 2a 


JOSEPHINE D. PEARY 


A true story, yet a marvel- 
ous one, of the birth and in- 
fancy of Marie Ahnighito 
Peary, who was born near the 
North Pole. 


The book is profusely illus- 
trated with most remarkable 
photographs taken by Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Peary, and 
chosen with reference to their 
interest to young people. 


4to, cloth, $1.20 net. 
Postpaid, $1.35 


Urchins at the Pole 


By C. B. GOING and M. 0. CORBIN 
->A companion to the successful “Urchins of the Sea.” This 
oll volume describes their trip to the North Pole, where they, * 
hawe some amusing adventures, which are portrayed mos6§: 
humorously with pen and in verse. 
Oblong 4to, cloth,  - - - 


SOSEPHINE D. PEARY 


$1.00 ned. Postpaid, $1.14 
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(Continued from Page 933.) 


tion of hostile legions hurrying to storm 
the city was seen on the Janiculum. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF 
LITERATURE AND ART. By John Den- 
ison Champlin. New and Revised Edition. 
With numerous illustrations 8vo. Pp. G04. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co, §2.50. 

This is a most convenient book, which 
every schoolboy should have on his study 
table. No subject is exhaustively treated, 
even in a form for juveniles, but there are 
few of those questions which are constantly 
coming up in school, in the debating club, 
or in the home circle which are not found 
answered in ‘‘The Young Folks’ Cyclo- 
pedia.”” Jn short it is a vade mecum par 
excellence of the youthful student. The 
-range of the volume is very wide, for, be- 
sides those items of classical knowledge 
which constitute the average school ency- 
clopedia, we have brief descriptions given of 
modern books, poems, inventions, pictures, 
and persons about which the lad of the 
period should be acquainted. For example, 
the first entry in the book is ‘“‘ The Abbot,” 
which is followed by a brief desoription of 
the novel of that name, while among the 
references of more modern books even 
“Sherlock Holmes” is not neglected. The 
pictures in the volume are varied and truly 
illustrative, Old pictures and sculpture are 
presented in the usual line of drawings, but 


ness which no mineral dyes can ever at- 
tain. 

The author calls attention to some very 
excellent work in rugs done in our own 
country—the Abnaki rugs, designed by Mrs. 
Helen Albee in Pequaket, N. H.; the Saba- 
tos, made under Mrs. Douglas Volk's or- 
ders in Lovell Centre, Me., and other good 
work that is being done here. In her de- 
scriptions and illustrations of beautiful 
rugs Mrs. Holt has wisely refrained from 
devoting herself to the rarest and most ex- 
pensive such as are only found in museums 
or famous collections, but has devoted her 
attention to the rugs which are most li) 
to come in the way of the possible purchas- 
er. To prospective investors in this product 
one could scarcely recommend a better or 
safer guide. In text, illustration, and gen- 
eral workmanship the volume is extremely 
handsome. 


THE BOOK OF SPORT. Edited by William 
Patten, Edition de Luxe of 1,500 Numbered 
Copies on Heavy Full English-Finish Paper 
Especially Made for the Work. Board bind- 
ing, stamp on side, and embossed gold top 
About 425 pages. Forty full-page engravings 
from Drawings by William Patten and photo- 
graphs. §25 per copy Edition de Grand 
Luxe of 450 copies, bound in three-quarters 
levant, photogravure frontispiece colored by 
hand, $50 per copy. Autograph Edition of 50 
numbered and signed copies, bound in full 
levant, the full-page drawings printed on 
Japan paper and inserted in the volume, and 
a duplicate set of them mounted, suitable for 
framing, $125. New York: F. F. Taylor 
& Co, 


This book of sports is written by wealthy 
amateurs and represents the sport of ladics 
and gentlemen par excellence. The sub- 
jects treated of are: ‘ Golf—The Women,” 
written by Miss Ruth Underhill, champion 
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to methods, compare performances, and, 
from thefr own experiences, point out the 
lessons for the future. 


ANOTHER LIST OF FIFTY 


HISTORY. 


NAPLES, PAST AND PRESENT. By Ar- 
thur H, Norway, author of “ Highways 
and Byways in Devon and Cornwall,” 
&e. Appendix with hints and sugges- 
tions for aid in looking up books of ref- 
erence. Pompeii, Capri, and other 
neighboring places included in the work. 
Cloth, gilt top, profusely illustrated 
with photogravures and half-tone en- 
gravings. 2 vols. 8vo. Boxed. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co, $4.35. 

ROMANTIC CASTLES AND PALACES. 
Described by great writers and pro- 
fusely illustrated with views from pal- 
aces and castles, Edited by Esther Sin- 
gieton. 8vo, Cloth, New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.60. 

WASH!NGTON, THE 
Py Rufus Rockwell 
Illustrated. Crown 
half levant, $7.50. 
Lippincott Company. 

COLONIAL FURNITURE IN AMERICA 
By Luke Vincent Lockwood. With 300 
illustrations from typical specimens in 
private and public collections of which 
twelve are arto-type reproductions. In 
one large volume in style and binding 
a companion to John Kimberly Mium- 
ford’s “Orlental Rugs."" New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $7.50. 

CHRONICLES OF THE HOUSE OF BOR- 
GIA. By Frederick Baron Corvo. Royal 
8vo. 11 full-page illustrations in photo- 


CAPITAL 

Wilson 2 
8vo. Cloth, 
Philadelphia: J. 


CITY. 
vols, 
$5.50; 
B. 


8S. Austin. Edited by Mrs. H. K. Vree- 
land, great-granddaughter of Philip 
Freneau. 8vo. Cloth, with photograv- 
ure frontispiece and numerous illustra- 
oan New York: A. Wessels Company. 

GIOVANNI SEGANTINI. By L. Villari. 
The story of his life, together with sev- 
enty-flve reproductions of his pictures 
in half-tone and photogravure. In one 
volume. Large 8vo. With specially de- 
signed cover and boxed. New York: E. 
PY. Dutton & Co. $6, 

LIFE AND WORKS OF SCHILLER. By 
Pref, Calvin Thomas of Columbia. 12mo. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED 
QUEEN: Sophie Dorothea, Consort of 
George I., and Her Correspondence with 
Count Koenigsmarck. By W. H. Wil- 
kine. Chicago: Herbert 8. Stone & Co. 

AMONG THE GREAT MASTERS OF 
ORATORY; or, Scenes from the Lives 
of Famous Orators. By Walter Row- 
lands Small 12mo. Green or white 
cloth binding. Handsome cover desten 
f2 full-page illustrations. Gilt top, 
boxed, Boston: Dana Estes & Coa, 
$1.50, 

THE MAKING 
Jacob A. Rii author of 
er Half Lives,” “A Ten Years’ War,” 
“Out of Mulberry Street,” &c With 
numerous illustrations Octevo Pp. 
xiil.-444 New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2 

MEMORIES OF A MUSICAL LIFE. 3y 
Dr. William Mason. Tall 12mo. Bound 
in green cloth Illustrated New York: 
The Century Company. §$2 

THE TRUE THOMAS JE ERSON. By 
William Eleroy Curtis. Illustrated. 
Large 12mo. Cloth, $2; half levant, $5 
Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Com- 


OF AN AMERICAN By 


** How the Oth- 





gravure. Pp. xxi.- New York: E. 
Y. Dutton & Co. $6. 
ROMANCE OF THE 
CHATEAUX. By Elizabeth W. Champ- 
ney, author of ‘* Romance of the Feudal 
Chateaux."’ Fully illustrated, Gilt top 
8vo. New York: P, Putnam's Sons. 
$3. 
LONION: 
By Claude de 
trated with 50 
from original negatives. 2 
Sve. Cloth, $5 IRELAND: Historic 
and Picturesque By Charles Johnston. 
Illustrated with 25 full. page photograv- 
ures and a Crown 
8vo. $3. SCOTLAND: Historic and 
Picturesque. By Maria Hornor Lans- 
dale. Illustrated with 50 full-page photo- 
gravures and a map. Two volumes 
Crown S8vo. $5. All cloth, gilt top, with 
cloth jackets and in cloth box. Phila- 
delphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 


for 1899, with a note by Miss Beatrix Hoyt, pany. 
champion for 1806, 1897, and 1898; ‘* Golf— 
The Men," by H. M. Harriman, champion 
for 189), with a note by Findlay 8. Doug- 
las, amateur champion, 1898. This is a 
companion chapter to the one written by 
Miss Underhill. ‘' Court Tennis, Racquets, 
Hand-Fiver, and Squash Tennis” are by 
Eustace H Miles, Lawrence M. Stockton, 
George Richmond Fearing, H. H. Hunne- 
well, Jr., T. Suffern Tailer, Edward La 
Montagne, Sr., and Walter Rogers Furness. 
“Polo in America" is written by John E. 
Cowdin, ‘‘Polo in England” by Foxhall 
Keene, ‘ Polo Ponies,’ written by H. L. 
Herbert, President of the Polo Association; 
“Fox Hunting and Drag Hunting,"’ writ- 
ten by Ralph N. Ellis, M. F. H., Meadow 
Brook Hunt Club; ‘* Coaching,” by Oliver 
H. P. Belmont; ‘‘ The Automobile and Au- 
tomobiling "’ is written by Albert C. 
wick: ‘The Automobile and Its Relation 
to Geod Roads,"”’ by Col, John Jacob Astor; 
“Lawn Tennis—The Theory of Singles,”’ by 
Malcolm D. Whitman; “ The Theory of 
Doubles,” by Holcombe Ward, and “ The 
Chronolegy of the Game," by J. Parmly 
Paret; ‘‘ Yachting—Ideas and Opinions of 
a Racing Owner,"’ is by Herman B. Dur- 
yea; “A Half-Century of American Yacht- 
ing,” is by W. P. Stevens; “ Steam Yacht- 
ing—The Ideas of a Designer,"’ is by Irving 
Cox; “Steam Yachting in America,’’ writ- 
ten by W P. Stevens. All the subjects 
written about in this work are by experts 
who know how to place a correct valuation 
on the achievements of the past, advise as 


modern scenes and buildings are pictured 
through excellent half-tone reproductions 
of photographs. There is an exhaustive 
scheme of cross reference, which, with a 
complete index, makes it possible to dig up 
what one is after with the most meagre 
data to start with. 


SNAISSANCE 
sag OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 


WILD LIFE NEAR HOME. By Dallas 
Lore Sharp. Nearly 100 pictures, print- 
ed in black and tints. Drawn by Bruce 
Garstall. S8vo. Pp. 357. New York: The 
Century Company. $2. 

OLD-TIME GARDE 
by Alice Morse 
sweet o' the year 
Life in Colonial Days,” 
photogravure illustrations 
reproductions. Printed on fine paper, 

ully made for this edition. In- 

in slide Decorated cover 
8v0 New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2. 

NEW;HBORS OF FIELD, WOOD, AND 
STREAM By Dr. Morton Grinnell. A 
book of country life and manners. Di- 
vided into twenty-four chapters, two for 
each month, thus taking the reader 
through the cycle of the seasons For- 
ty-five illustrations from nature or 
from the author's specimens, placed 
with their natural surroundings. 12mo 
Cloth. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company $1.30. 


G. 
HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL 
la 
Newly set forth 
arle. A book of the 

Author of ‘*‘ Home 
&e Full-page 
and half-tone 


RUGS: Oriental and Occidental; 
Modern A Book for Ready 
Rosa Relle Holt. Chicago: A. C 
Co, $5. 

With the advancing popularity of the 
parquet floors comes the greater demand 
for rugs, but it is a noticeable fact that in 
spite of the vast number of people owning 
handsome rugs a thorough knowledge of 
the manufacture and general workmanship 
of them is rarely seen. To meet this need, 
and at the time furnish a guide to 
purchasers of rugs, Mrs. Rosa Belle Holt 
has devoted a number of years to serious 
study and research for the preparation of 
her book, which forms an excellent volume 
for ready reference. The methods employed 
by the Egyptians, Turks, and Persians, the 
Hindus, Afghans, and Turkomans, in the 
manufacture of rugs, are all dealt with, 
while information is also given regarding 
their weaving in India, Anatolia, and Per- 
sia. The recent introduction of mineral 
dyes in the Orient as well as in Europe and 
America has conspired greatly toward re- 
duction in prices of Eastern rugs, but Mrs. 
Holt points out the advantages in the use 
of vegetable dyes which, under the effect 
of light and heat, assume the mellow rich- 


Antique and 
Reference. By 
McClurg & 


vols. Crown 


map. One volume. 
especi 
closed case 


The 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 
ENGLISH LAKES. By the Rev. H. D. 
Rawnsley, Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 
In two volumes. Illustrated. Vol. I. 
Pp. vil.-247; Vol. I1., xi.-236. Glasgow: 
James MacLenose & Sons. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $4 
AVER CROMWELL. By Samuel Raw- 
son Gardiner, M. A., Hon. D. C. L., &e 
With photogravure portrait. Crown 
Sv. Pp. ii.-319. Cloth. Gilt top. New 


POETRY AND ESSAYS. 


THE VOYAGE OF ITHOBAL. By Sir Ed- 
win Arnold. Its Subject is the Circum- 
navigation of Africa by the Phoenicians, 

\ a4 | Ou B.C. Embellished with 36 Ilustra- 

| York. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 tions from Drawings by Alfred Lumley. 

PHILIP FRENEAU. His Life and Times Cloth lzmo Gilt top New York: G 
The Poet of the Revolution. 3y Mary W. Dillingham & Co. $1.50 


' 
Roche Francis. Illus- 
full-page photogravures 





THE TWO GREAT CHRISTMAS BOOKS OF 1901. 
STRONG, VIVID, AMERICAN, SWEET, HEALTHFUL. 


“I CAN FIGHT SASSY, BUT NOT FOR NO KING BUT GOD A’ MIGHTY.” 
SO SAYS D’RI IN THE GREAT STORY 


ANI 


is0th THOUSAND. 
By IRVING BACHELLER, author of “EBEN HOLDEN.” Light Drawings by F.C. Yohn. Price $1.50, 
Those words are the keynote of his character, which is strong, patriotic, inspiring, full of the ruggedness of the wild woods, 


the cunning of the fox, the wisdom of the bear. 
BUT WHY 


Do people buy books? Is it because they are praised by their own publishers? 
book. He meets you—he asks if you have, and perhaps you say no. 


WELL, READ IT, HE SAYS. 


Those are the magic words that sell books—millions of them. Here are men you know—wise and 
judgment whose word js as that of a friend. They say: 


READ D’RI AND I 
vivid and engrossing tale worth telling and well told,” says the HON. JOHN HAY, 
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NO. It is beeause some friend has read the 
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disinterested men of good 
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BECAUSE: “It {is a most 
Secretary of State. 

BECAUSE: D’RI AND 1 is a rare book, in style vivid, in thought elevating. I wish every young man and woman might 
read it for the lesson of its love motive. It makes you see clearly the difference between true and false love: you feel 
the peril of the one, the beauty of the other,” so says the REV. DR. T. DEWITT TALMACE. 


BECAUSE: “It is astory of interest and humor, which carries with it splendid lessons of brave character, true patriotism and 


pure love,” so says PRESIDENT WILLIAM DeWITT HYDE of Bowdoin College. 
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A great story, full of love, mystery, droll! sayings, Neariy 400,000 sold in Amorica and England. 
By IRVING BACHELLER. Price $1.50. 


Says General David B. Henderson, Speaker of the House of Representatives: “Dear Old Eb! When troubles and bur- 
dens press upon me, old Eb can lighten them. ‘Eben Holdén’ is one book in thousands. It goes to the heart; it lifts the character; 
it makes character; it will keep the young good, and make the old better.” 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 
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GOD AND THE SOUL, AND OTHER | NEW CANTERBURY TALES. By Maur- 


POEMS. By John Lancaster Spalding. 
Bishop of Peoria, Author of “ Songs: 
Chiefly from the German,” &c. Cloth, 
12 New York: Tne Grafton Press. 
$1.25. 


VICTORIAN PROSE MASTERS. Thack- | 
eray, Carlyle, George Eliot, Matthew | 


Arnold, Ruskin, and George Meredith. 

Sy W. C. Brownell. Crown S8vo. Pp. 

vili.-289 New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons. §1.50, 

NEW EDITIONS. 

EAST LONDON By Sir Walter Besant, 
Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,”’ ** London ‘“ Westminster,”” &c. 
Illustrated by Phil, May, Joseph Pen- 
nell, and L. Raven-Hill. 8vo. With full 
index, rich cover, gilt top. Pp. 364. 
New York: The Century Company. $3.50. 

NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. Pocket Size. 
Standard Novels. Thackeray, 14 vols.; 
Dickens, 17 vols.; Scott, 25 vols. Printed 
on the thinnest printing paper. 4%4x6% 
inche New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sx Cloth, $1 per vol.; limp leather, 
$1.50 per vol 

FRENCH ART: CLASSIC AND CONTEM- 
POCRARY PAINTING AND SCULPT- 
URL By W. C. Brownell New and 
Enlarged Edition, with 48 Ilustrations 
Pp. 228. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Son 

THE LROCADE SERIES. Six new vol- 
umes. Vol. XXV., Saint Guido. and 
Queen Mary's Child Garden, by Dr. 
John Lrown; XXVL., Chapelmaster 
Kreisler, a Story of Romanticists, by 
Vernon Lee; XXVIL, The Portrait of 
Mr. W. H., by Oscar Wilde; XXVIIL., 
I’rancoi Villon, Student, Poet, and 
Housebreaker, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son; XXIX., In Umbria, a Study of Ar- 
tistic Personality, by Vernon Lee; 
XXX., A Lad of Sorrow, by James 
Thomson 425 copies on pan vellum, 
done uj 1 OV ith sealed 
parchment wrap s. ach volume 
i i br 1 i t Sach volume 
old separately 75 ce s. Sets of any 
three ‘ , $2.25; 6 vols 1.50; complete 

30) volumes Portland, 

Thomas B. Mosher 

THE CENTURY CLASSICS Four new | 
» Autobiography of Ben- 

introduction by Prof. 

pp. 300; “ Hypatia,” 

ley, 3 vols., introduc- 

be i Gosse, pp. 376 and 438, 

7 le by ldgar Allan Poe introduc- 
tion by Hamilton W. Mabie, pp. 500; 
‘Sesame and Lilies’ and “ A Crown of 
Wild Olives,” by John Ruskin, pp 
New York: The Century Com] 
$1.25 per vol. 


FICTION. 


TH LAST OF THE KNICKERBOCK- 
ERS. A Comedy Romance by Herman 
Knickerbocker Viele, author of “ The 
Inn of the Silver Moon.” 12mo. Chi- 
cago: Herbert 8S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 

TRINITY BELLS. A Tale of Old New 
York. By Amelia E. Barr. Illustrated 
by C. M. Relyea. New Edition. 12mo 
Pp, viil.-278. New York: J. F. Taylor 


& Co, 


A HOUSE PARTY. An account of the sto- 
ties that were told at a gathering of 
famous American authors, the story tell- 
ers being introduced by Paul Leicester 
Ford, the literary host of the occasion. 
Invitations to the ‘“ House Party "’ were 
extended to the following authors: 
Thomas B. Aldrich, John K. Bangs, 
George W, Cable, Winston Churchill, 
Marion Crawford, Margaret Deland, 
John Fox, Jr:, Hamlin Garland, Robert 
Grant, Joel C. Harris, Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison, W. D. Howells, Sarah O. Jewett, 
Themas N. Page, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Bertha Runkle, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Frank R. Stockton, Ruth McEnery Stu- 
art, Booth Tarkington, Octave Thanet, 
Mark Twain, Mary KE. Wilkins, Owen 
Wister. Twelve of the authors accept- 
ed, and have each told one story; $1,000 ! 
tu be given by the publishers for the | 
persern who guesses correctly the author 
of each story; conditions of contest 
given in the book. All guesses must be 
in by Dec. 31 12mo. Cloth. Bosten: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

A TWENTIETH CENTURY BOY. By 
Marguerite Linton Glentworth, (Gladys 
Dudley Hamilton.) 12mo. Cloth. It. 
trated by Charles Copeland. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

IN 'tH& FOG. By Richard Harding Davis, 
author of ** Gallagher,’ ‘The Van Bib- 
ber Stortes,”" &c. A detective story | 
written In a burlesque spirit. Illus- | 
trated by Thomas Mitchell Peirce and 
Frederic Dorr Steele. New York: R. H. 
Russell. 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH. 
My Alice Caldwell Hegan. 16mo Pp. 
1. New York: The Century Company. 

$). 

THE TORY LOVER. By Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett, author of * The Country of the 
Pointed Firs," ‘The Queen's Twins,” 
&c. Illustrated by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Ii. Woodbury. One volume. Crown 8vo. 

joston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $150. 

SHACKLETT. A Story of American Poli- 
tics. By Walter Barr. i2mo. Cloth. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

WHERB THE SUGAR MAPLE GROWS. 
Idylie of a Canadian Village. By Ade- 
line M. Teskey. IMlustrated by J. S. 
Gordon. Designs by W. Howard Bar- 
tie. 12mo. Pp. 264 New York; R. F 
Fenn. & Co. F100, 

MARIETTA, A Mald of Venice. By 
Marion Crawford, aythor of “ In 
Palace, of the K “ “Mr. Isaacs,” . 
i2mo, Pp. 458. w York: The Mact 
miliag Company, SLO % 

MR, MUMGHAUGIE: By John Kendritt® 

angs. y it! enn tn coler 
Peter Newell. oston: Noyes, corti 
Co. $1.50, 

CARD!IGAN, By Robert Chambers. Ilus- 
trated, Post Sve, Ornamented cloth 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

STRATAGEMS AND SPOILS. Stories of 
Love and Politics. By William Allen 
White, hor of “The Court of uer- 
ville,* “The Real Issue,” &c.- I 

one volume, Pp. 201. 12mo. 
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ice Hewlett, author of “ Richard Yea 
and Nay.” Cloth. 8vo. Pp. 2 New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

THE PORTION OF LABOR 3y Mary E 
Wilkins, author of ‘ Jerome,” “ A New 
England Nun,” &c. Illustrated by A 
Hambidge and A. I. Keller 12mo. Pp 
563. Blue cloth Gilt letter New 
York: Harper & Brothers, $1.50 

THE MAN WHO KNEW BETTER. A Ro- 
mance. By Tom Gallon, author of 
“ Tatterley,” &c. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Svo, Cloth. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 

COUNT HANNIBAL A New Historical 
Romance of the Time of Charles IX. of 
France. By Stanley J. Weyman, author 
ot “ A Gentleman of France,”’ &c. With 
frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, orna- 
mental. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50 

A LILY OF FRANCE. A Historical Ro- 
mance of the Sixteenth Century By 
Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason i2mo 
Four full-page illustrations Pp. 456 
Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland, 1420 
Chestnut Street. $1.25. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 
ROUND THE WORLD TO WYMPLAND. 
By Evelyn Sharp, ithor of ‘** Wymps 

&c. Eight illustrations by Alice B 
Wceodward y . Pp. 235. New York: 
John Lane. 2 

ANIMALS by ilter Rice. Describing 
the Characteristics and Habits of Wild 
Animals. Illustrated in Color. Octavo 
Cleth Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & 
Co. $2 net 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE STARS An Exposition of that 
Branch of Astronomy Which Relates to 
the Fixed Star By Simon Newcomb, 
Foreign Associate of the Institution of 
France. The Science Series. Edited by 
J. MeKeen Cattell 8vo Fully illus- 
trated New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sens 


$2. 

DENSLOW’'S MOTHER GOOSE Edited 
and Illustrated by W W. Denslow 
Illustrated in four color Size, 0x11% 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Ca 
$1.50. 


Culture and Restraint.” 

Discipline against indulgence, reticence 
against expression, asceticism against de- 
velopment—these are the opposing methods 
of life that present themselves constantly 
to every human being who tries to attain 
any gort of ethical ideal, who tries even to 
get at the secret of happiness for himself. 
In setting forth the claims of one side ot 
the other most writers fall into errors of 
exaggeration and exclusion. Duly sensi- 
tive to the merits of the system they up- 
hold, they are very apt to be singularly in- 
sensitive to the merits of a contrasting sys- 
tem. Despite the tremendous advance of 
our argumentative and critical writers to- 
ward the sweetness and light of Arnold's 
ideal criticism the polemical temper crops 
out oftener than not when a moral ques- 
tion is under discussion. 

Dr. Black is a notable and significant ex- 
ception. The culture and restraint of his 
title are present in his style and in his at- 
titude of mind. In consequence his discus- 
sion is interesting at every point. It es- 
capes the Scylla of dogmatism as complete- 
ly as it avoids the Charybdis of unreason- 
ing acquiescence. Aithough the general 
conclusion is not unlike Arnold's own—that 
culture, that is, like religion, places perfec- 
tion in an internal condition, ‘in the ever- 
increasing efficacy,’’ to use Arnold's words, 
“and in the general harmonious expansion 
of those gifts of thought and feeling which 
make the peculiar dignity, wealth, and hap- 
piness of human nature ''—the conclusion is 


| reached by Dr. Black with less originality, 


doubtless, but with more sympathetic ap- 
peal, more effort toward that spirit of love 
cbtained through sympathetic intelligence 
which Prof. Shaler finds the highest attri- 
bute of the fully developed individual 

The aim of true culture, which always 
involves a measure of restraint, is the aim 
of religion; that is to say, the service of 
mankind. To serve well training is neces- 
sary, and the better the training the more 
efficient the service, but training for train- 
ing’s sake is an empty form compared to 
the training that one undergoes with the 
idea of becoming more useful in the world. 
Preparation for this sort of usefulness 
must go on, not in the cloister, according to 
the old monastic notion, but among the 
actual conditions of social existence. “‘ True 
self-control is to be got in the midst of the 
struggle; it is not mutilation of natural 
desires, but the subordination of each de- 
sire to the good of the whole man, and ulti- 
mately also to the man as a social unit.” 

This is a fragmentary suggestion of Dr. 
Biack's philosophy. He supports it with 
arguments from a mind well stored with 
reading and experience. He maintains it 
with a gentteness and dignity in beautiful 
accord with his central idea of Aristotelian 
moderation. He meets on their own plane 
writers of standing and power. He élab- 
orates Ris thought without wordiness anf 
swith potendey. It is in essence what we call 
—not always with respect—preaching» but 
ityis. the kind of preaching always te com- 
mand respect, a kind te awaken, nét ¢ 
the best impulses of thesé who come uw 
its Influence, but to sharpen their int 
“ual ie ent and fit them for workiiig 


» 


out their own moral ari@ mentaf gaTvation. 


*,*The literary fame of Canon: Gore; who. 


has been advaneed from Canon of .West- 
minster to the Bishopric of Worcester, be- 
gan with “Lux Mundi,” of which he was 
the editor and one of the chief contributors, 
The eteventh editien of this-book has just. 
been issued by Thomas Whittaker. “ 


AND RESTRAINT... By. 


a fe) tee teh ae 


ay z he» 


A Child 
of Nature 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


With beautiful 
drawings, in 


and striking 
photogravure, 


and with decorative borders 
and designs, by Charles L. 
Hinton. Handsomely bound. 
$1.80 net (Postage 10 cents.) 

A descriptive sketch of the 
life of a man of poetic nature, 
who ripens in close compan- 
ionship with nature into a 
rare and beautiful character. 


brennan 
The bookis a striking example 
of fine bookmaking. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Publishers 


NORTH 


“Mrs, Harrison has pro- 
duced a novel which may 
successfully challenge 
comparison with the work 
of her most distinguished 
predecessors, retaining at 
the same time enough of 
her own individuality to 


Richard 


EAST 


“She has succeeded in do- 
ing what George Eliot and 
George Sand alone of her 
sex have done heretofore: 
the constructing, describ- 
ing and the laying bare of 
a great feminine heart. It 
is hardly to be believed 


mark its individual dis- ] that any reader could help 
tinction. Nothing more a ma y feeling that here was a 


insistently impie Stve has 
been done in many years.” B 
—The Interior, Chieago. y 


LVCAS MALET{ 


“The hero is of an un- (Mrs. St. Leger Harrison) 


WEST 


usual type, but he is real, 
and so also are divers 
other characters in the 


hold the interest of the 


At All Booksto-es. 
book, and being real they $1.50 


book worth writing and 
worth reading.” — New 
York Press. 


SOUTH 


“It cannot fail to hold 
the absorbed attention of 
every lover of graphic and 
virile fiction. There isa 
depth of reasoning, a firm- 
ness of grip on the mean- 


reader and lead him with- es ing of life that is not 


out any desire to skip to 


usual, It is the strongest 


the very end of the last Dodd, Mead @ Co. thing that has ever come 


chapter. One feels like 
giving it a careful read- 
ing.”—Denver News. 


lts Praises 


| Warwick © 
of the 
Knobs 


_ By JOHN URI LLOYD 
Author of * Stringtown on the Pike” 


“So full pathos, so human, so thor- 
characteristic aud dramatic that 
destined to live in literature. It 
to the world a vivid picture of an 
ly earnest life; a remar 
etidy of human emotion. * * * 
dowbtediy the strowgest book of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Mastrated, $1.50. 
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Publishers, New York. 


/their religion. 


from her pen, and that is 
high praise.’"—WNashville 
American. 


Velvet 
Glove 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


Author of * Tre Sowers.” 


The story is tocated in Northern 
Bpain, about 1830, and deals with an en- 
deavor of the Jesuits to se the for- 
tune of a young at by forcing her into 

is an historical in- 
terest in the novel, and the love mo- 
ive is stronger than in any other of 
Merriman’s stories. 


I las “et ted. $f -50, 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
In our present issue is published a list 
of a hundred books suitable to the holi- 
day season. It must not be supposed that 
this list comprises necessarily the best 
books of the season. Its purpose is to 
enumerate the books which most people 
would be likely to select as Christmas 
gifts. The Christmas book has a some- 
what indefinite, yet recognizable, char- 
acter. One does not often know a friend 
to whom a purely utilitarian book would 
be acceptable as a token at this time of 
the year. There are few to whom, for in- 
stance, Spencer’s “Synthetic Philoso- 
phy” would be a welcome Christmas 
present, nor would many expect to find 
Ueberweg's “ History of Philosophy" or 
Woolsey's “International Law” in their 
stockings. bs 
On the other hand, most lovers of books 
they 
can cherish, and they desire to receive it 
edition. 
Publishers recognize this want by putting 


hope to receive some work which 


in the shape of an attractive 
forth for the holiday trade books of allur- 
edi- 
works are pub- 
the 


the printer, 


is a time when 
luxe of famous 
lished. It is a nicest 
of the the 


illustrator, and the binder is called into 


ing appearance. It 
tions de 
time when 


cunning arts of 
activity. Publishers wont to 


many handsome books just before Christ- 


are issue 


mas, books which without and within de- 
light the eye. 

There 
not delight in 
beautiful 


books which offer chiefly art products 


are few lovers of books who do 


handsome bindings and 


illustrations, Furthermore, 


with little in the shape of literature are 
popular at this time. Such books serve a 
pretty purpose. They foster a love of the 
beautiful wherever they go, and as pres- 
ents they the of 


The contents of a book which is a 


have charm perma- 
nency. 
work of art have a lasting fascination. 
Year after year they grace the library 
shelf or the drawing room table and in- 
vite to repeated inspection. 

There 
books were so numerous or so accessible 
as they 


never was a time when such 


are now. The printer’s craft is 
one of the fine arts, and the illustrator’s 
skill the of 


suitability, Modern processes of repro- 


has risen above level mere 
duction make the pictures in books more 
than they 


the 


admirable have ever before 
the 


the 


and at time 
of books 
reach of all. This is not 


»ys of the Christmas season, 


been, same bring 


prices handsome within 


the least of the 


SENSATIONAL TYPOGRAPHY, 


of 


Advertisements 


Some 
* Book 


responsive 


remarks ours last week on 


have struck a 


chord, and in a publishing 


house. This we learn from a private let- 


ter, the parts of which that are not pri- 


vate we take pleasure in publishing: 


We were much interested in reading on 
the editorial page of Ture SatTuRDAY 
TIMES SUPPLEMENT 
cism on book advertisements, and as the 
opinion there given coincides with our 
own on the subject we wish to commu- 
nicate with you and if possible to en- 
courage such criticism. 

The question of advertising is one 
which, to the publisher, is a matter of 
grave importance nowadays, because It is 
a very difficult thing successfully to 
launch a book and at the same time to 


retain one’s reputation for good taste and |; 


veracity. 

We are sending you under separate 
cover a copy of - - and also a copy 
of —— In both we have tried ade- 
quately to display our titles and to give 
all pvssible force to them through 
straightforward treatment and 
presswork, and we should like to know 
whether or not these pages are in accord 
with your own view of the matter. 


We realize that you are in a position | 


where the success of the various forms 
of advertising can in a way be traced, 
and so it is especially gratifying to find 
that your experience has led you to make 
the statement which we 

appreciated so thoroughly. 


We may record for the benefit of our 
correspondents cur approval of the speci- 


SO 2 ay | Re oe Seok 


- Pe a er ae 





| ments which 
of Nov. 30 the criti- | 


| cepted 


good | 


have read and | 





mens of advertising they submit to us, 
but to mention them would be to give 
the kind of advertisement which we are 
sure our correspondents do not seek. 
We are sure, that many 
other publishers must hold the same 
views, and among them publishers whose 
own advertisements may not strike the 
of cautious 


however, 


observer as models either 


accuracy or of typographical good taste. } 


They respect themselves and their busi- 


ness, but they feel compelled, as a mat- | 


ter of business, to join in what may 
pretty fairly be called the hullabaloo, or 
the hue and of sensational an- 
nouncement. 

It is to be observed, in the first place, 
that the effect 
nouncement depends upon its infrequen- 
ey. 
well-bred persons engaged in conversa- 
tion in a conversational tone of voice, he 
attracts attention. But if they all yell 
they might as well all whisper. Go down 
to the Stock Exchange on an exciting 
day and you will hear all the brokers 
yelling at the very tops of their voices. 
But you cannot make out what any one 
of them wishes to say. Sensational ad- 
vertising has the same effect upon the 
eye as these dischoruses have upon the 
ear. Take the street signs that deface 
Broadway. For miles they are as big, as 
glaring, as full of vivid contrasts of color, 
as the advertisers can make them. The 


cry, 


of a sensational an- 


If one man shouts in a company of 


result to the passer is a confused jumble 
of things which he does not trouble him- 
self to make out in detail, while they 
bore him grievously in the aggregate. 
For conspicuousness and legibility each 
man might as well confine himself to a 
modest door plate. Hence it is that one 
of our leading business streets shocks 
and horrifies foreigners by these 
grant 
even 


fla- 


and competing proclamations— 


Englishmen, although England 
comes nearer to us in respect of the vio- 
of public than any 
On the Conti- 
nent the public authorities interfere when 
the limit of what is tolerable is clearly 
What would Paris be like if 
advertising enterprise 
run at large there as it is in New York? 
Perhaps the more useful question would 
be what would New York be like if that 
enterprise were as much restrained here 
it is there? The 
look immensely 
civilized than it does. 
We admit that 


lence advertising 


other European country. 


surpassed. 


were allowed to 


as answer is.that it 


would better and more 


we have an interest of 


our own in this matter. We try to make | 


THe Timrfs SaturRDAY Review or Booxs 


present a neat and modest typographical | 


appearance. 
that 
with 


our advertisers 
the 


unless co-operate 


us to extent at least of re- 
fraining from the disfigurement of that 
each one 
his 


And of all wares books are those 


space in this journal which 


hires in which to advertise wares. 
which 
should, one would say, be advertised so 
to 


which it is to be assumed that the books 


as to appeal to the same good taste 
themselves appeal, to be couched in mod- 
erate language, and sct forth with tem- 
But, 
similitude, if 


perate typography. to recur to our 


original two or three ad- 
vertisers insist upon screaming, it is in 
vain for the rest to converse in ordinary 
tones, even though it be true that if they 
will be audible. 


ali scr 


am none 


LITERARY MEMORIALS, 


How recent has been the development 


of American literature is more or less 
pathetically illustrated by the few monu- 
have been erected to com- 
memorate those who have come to be ac- 
the of this 
But even admitting the Eng- 


lishman’s ironical inquiry of a century 


as foremost writers 


country. 


ago—"* Who reads an American book or 
sees an American play? '’- 
just, and even National 


development since then in the most con- 


regarding the 


servative way, still, it seems to us that 


tablets and other memorials which should | 


the distinctive 
can literature are altogether too few and 


recall makers of Ameri- 


inconspicuous. It is therefore with a 
feeling not entirely devoid of envy that 
we see tablets and busts to Richardson 
Fielding, Hogarth, 
placed on walls identified with the lives 
English Whatever 
departments of Na- 
tional endeavor America may be accused 


of, it 


Defoe, and Carlyle 


of these authors. 


rashness in other 


is certain that she may not be 


charged with wanton eagerness to cele- " 


But evidently we cannot do ! 





planation 


to have been | 


| of 


brate the permanency of her authors in 
marble or bronze before they have proved 
their worthiness to such elevation 
through the continued durability of their 
works. But, even then, do we properly 
memorialize them? 

There aré houses and New 
York which are intimately identified with 
American and it would be a 
pleasure for many to be able to recog- 


sites in 
letters, 


nize them in passing. Who knows where 
N. P. Willis lived? What tablet marks 
the site of Washington Irving's abode in 
William Street? In other respects, in the 
multitude of editions, in the adequacy of 
biographical and critical 
Americans have shown that they vener- 
their great writers. What is the 
reason, then, that the particular memo- 
rials referred to, if they exist at all, are 
found in secluded library alcoves or in 
graveyards —in any case far removed 
from public gaze and public interest? 

It is not that we lack societies whose 
special function it is to call attention to 
memorable sites by appropriate tablets. 
Military tablets pertaining to three wars 
are now almost as thick in this city as 
Raines law hotels. The American Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Society has, in 
this respect, done its work thoroughly 
and conspicuously. It is to be hoped, 
however, that when the last Colonial 
earthwork, when the last parade ground, 
the last house of military tradition shall 
have been properly: designated for pa- 
triotic posterity, that the society will not 
relinquish its work or calmly wait for a 
new crop of sites to be rendered memo- 
rable by fresh hostilities, but will, with 
characteristic enthusiasm, seek out and 
mark those sites connected with the 
lives of men to whom what the world 
now recognizes as 


information, 


ate 


“ American literature ” 


owes its formative influences and from 
which it has derived its finest Nationa] 


expression. 


THE LITERARY “OUGHT.” 

The confession, “I know I ‘ ought” to like 
such and such a book but I 
not,”” is infrequently from 
lips 


or author, do 


not the 


heard 


of persons who value the 


of good taste In literature, and concerning | 


authors of accepted standing, and the same 
would be heard oftener if all 


readers were equally frank. This raises the 
interesting question, 


confession 


how far such individ- 
ual independence of taste may be indulged 


without carrying the 


the indulger outside 


boundaries of 
We broad rule very 
easily. Thus, a reader who delights in Mrs. 
Southworth, Miss Evans, E. P. 
Mary Johnston, and * 
eray, 


literary culture and 


taste can make a 


toe, and 
cannot read "' Thack- 
Stevenson, Goldsmith, 
Ward, ran- 
dom,) cannot claim a place in the ranks of 


people of good literary taste 


and Mrs. 


Humphry (taking names at 

But when we 
narrow the boundaries, and attempt to de- 
is to like 
Tolstoi's fiction, 


cide how 
Meredith 


necessary it Browning 


and and 


include some of the older classics, then we 
meet a problem not so easy of solution 

In behalf of independence of liking many 
a precedent might be cited. 
include 


Twain's 


This list would 
Howells's estimate of Scott 
of Coc 
Darwin. An: 


t us in 


estimate per, and Carlyle’s 


contempt for 3 of 


these 
dislikes will a 


of the difference 


by persons of r 


pute in 


authors, and will lead the conclu 


that one may indulge in a dislike (or 


liking) for certain authors of rec 


position with 
literary juc 

Mr 
front 


characters, 


yut forfeiting the clai 
lizgment. 


Howells ref in the 


ises to place Scott 
rank of novelists, 


in Mr 
not possess individuality 


largely) 
Howells’s estimation, 
Here at once we 
come in contact with the individual 
The 


us to young men 


view, American novelist, 


intro- 
and women of our 


who 
duces 
who 


own day and and 


that 


country, has found 


build up 
ficient 


attract his readers’ interest, is not satisfied 


he must for each 


“ character of si individuality to 
with the productions of the Scotch novelist, 
who depends so largely on the scenic and 
historic effects with which he surrounds 
the of his those 
whom he summons to his pages from his- 
toric ground. The great mass of readers, 
who are not novelists, the 


people imagination, or 


accept 


| man’s pictures, frame and all, as works of 


art, many of them, It is true, confessing to 
the of some 
Mark Twain analyzes Cooper's 


much weariness in 
them. 
dian proving 
to his satisfaction the impossibility of some 
the 


study 
In- 
with 


tales a measuring line, 


Leatherstocking people’s ac 
the 
This may come 


*com- 


plishments, and tossing whole 
overboard on this account. 
under the 
and where it appeals to a reader it is cer- 


tain to work a good deal of destruction 


heading of “exact criticism,’ 





possession | 


good | 


not to | 





Paul 


Mark | 


because his 


do | 


point of | 


one a | j 


| Was 


| appear, be 


Scotch- 


of | 


} Sand. 


| threw 


- | something 
series | 


| inebriate, in 
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among idols. But the most of Cooper's 
readers do not use the rod as they read, and 
it is the absence of it that has insured 
Cooper a place in their hearts. Carlyle’s 
criticism of Darwin is of a different kind, a 
criticism of philosophy, it may be urged, 
rather than of literature. But his declara- 
read a page of it,” 


tion, Never could 
showed that Darwin utterly failed to inter- 
est him. His own egotism will account for 
his dislike for any rival, but the illustra- 
tion only confirms the view that the deep- 
thinkers a book from the 
point at which they themselves regard it. 


est will grade 
And here we get at the kernel of literary 
opinion. If we are honest in our likings, 
we will admit that we like a book because 
of the impression it leaves on our own 
minds; and the biggest books leave very 
different impressions. We recall an essay 
on Cervantes by one of our most charming 
writers, in which she combats the idea that 
Don Quixote should be regarded from the 
pathetic instead of from the strictly hu- 
morous view; and yet we are inclined to 
think that the most appreciative students 
of the character will feel more inclined 
extend to the errant knight their sympatby 
than their ridicule. A recent American 
criticism of “ Puritan and Anglican” can- 
tains this statement: ‘To see the ‘ Pil- 
grim's Progress’ set over against ‘ Rebin- 
son Crusoe,’ or the two books brought. into 
a common category, will be a novel eaperi- 
ence to most readers." Here is a reader 
who has evidently ever regarded Defoe’s 
tale wholly from the standpoint of its ad- 
ventures, and confesses his surprise to find 
it classed along with Bunyan’s creation. 
But Dr. Dowden is by no means the first 
to discover such a resemblance, and we re- 
call a devout old New England clergyman 
who gave “ Robinson Crusoe" a very high 
place in the list of works that conduce to a 
better life. 
In deciding for ourselves the question 
whether we really ought to Mke a particu- 
lar work or author, we may allow a cer- 
tain attitude for individuality of taste. It 
will not do to class among the illiterate all 
who do not read Browning or Meredith, or 
even all who confess to a lack of enthu- 
siasm over Kipling and Mrs. Ward. We do 
not all enjoy equally the same pictures on 
the walls, or the same dishes on the table; 
why should we expect to have the same 
taste about books? Let us be content rather 
to take our stand with Macaulay, and say: 
There are a few characters which have 
stood the closest scrutiny and the severest 
tests, which have been tried in the furnace 
and have proved pure, which have been 
weighed in the balance and have not been 
found wanting, which have veen declared 
stirling by the general consent of mankind. 
and which are visibly stamped with the 
image and superscription of the Most High. 
These great men we trust that we know 
how to prize, and of these was Milton. The 
sight of his books, the sound of his name, 
are refreshing to us. His thoughts resemble 
those celestial fruits and flowers which the 
Virgin Martyr of Massinger sent down from 
the gardens of Paradise to the earth, dis- 
tinguished from the productions of other 
soils, not only by their superior bloom and 
sweetness, but by their miraculous effi 
to invigorate and to heal. They 
ful, not only to delight, but 
purify 
If we can pick out 
and honestly 
not 


ucy 
power- 
and 


are 


to eleva 


“ few 
give them our ap 


these eharact- 


ers” recia- 


tion, we need worry if our purchases 


| of books do not embrace not only many of 


the day, t few of 


the popular ones of 
those whose authors’ reputations 


made, 


George Sand's 
Correspondence. 


of her celebrated moth 
responded with Victor H 
Meurice other 


and 
her time, 
in Pari 

been the 


d shortiy 
letters has 


Sand's 


and devotion 
Mme. Maur- 
illed her 


selection 


10ory enabled 
Sand to persevere Death « 
from it, but not before the 


and it will 


away 
completed, consequent) 
soon appear, edited by George Sands liter- 
Amic 
famous novelist 
work. The 


executor, M The two grand 
daughters of the 
tinue their mother’ 
with De Mussct and Chopin will 
the De Musset fan 
tion from the 
and the 
rned. Dumas fils 
inn in Poland, bo 
and returned it 
ived it quiety, it is 
calm, infl 


ary 
will con- 
correspond- 
ence not 


ause lily ob- 


court to pre- 
Chopin 


tained an injun 
corre- 
found 
ight :t 


to George 


vent publication 
spondence 
the latter 
for a few 
She 


with such 
each into 


was 

in an 
louis, 
rec said, 
xible decision 
the fire, that he had not 
courage to ask her to desist When 
one remained she said, ‘* It is the last,’ and 
when it was consumed began to talk of 
else. M. Amic is anxious that 
che De Musset correspondence should ap- 
pear just to show how long-suffering, good, 
kindly, and unselfish she was. At the time 
she left for Venice with De Musset she was 
his sick nurse, and he a broken-down 
whom little of his better self 


aud 


the 


only 


had survived. 
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OUR CABLE LETTER. 
roe 
Latest Items About the Doings of 
Authors and Publishers, 
Special Dispatch to 


YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF Books. 


Copyright, 1901, Tus New YorK TIMES. 
(Via French Telegraph-Cable Company.) 
sea} ONDON, Dec. 6.—Frederick 
Greenwood, who of late has 
written little for publica- 
tion, although he is still re- 
membered in some quarters 
as the author of a life of 
Napoleon IIL, published nearly half a 
century ago, has written a letter which 
appears in this week’s Tatler correcting 
the statement contained in all the obitu- 
aries of Frederick Warne that this pub- 
lisher introduced “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to 
English readers. It seems that the first 
copy to reach England was one of a 
pirated American issue, and that it 
passed through Henri Vizetelly’s hands 
to a firm of new and obscure publishers, 
Clarke, Beeton & Co. Greenwood, who 
was then a mere youth, was employed 
to read half the book over night, a mem- 
ber of the firm reading the other half. 
Greenwood decided in favor of his half 
after reading the chapter in which Cassy 
maddens Legree with fear. Greenwood 
was also employed to write an introduc- 
tion for the first English edition, which 
he facetiously remarks was partly in the 
style of Lord Brougham, and partly in 
that of Carlyle, and for which he was 
paid two guineas, 


THE New 


*,° 


Hall Caine continues in the public eye 
with the infinite variety of Cleopatra 
herself. In addressing the Maccabeans 
this week he figured as a new prophet 
of Israel favoring the Zionist movement 
with certain qualifications. As a mem- 
ber of the rather exclusive National Club 
the recent revelations made concerning 
his knowledge of Popery and the ways 
of Rome lay him open to the suspicion of 
Catholicism. While the National Club 
is generally regarded as a literary and 
social organization, numbering among its 
members Edmund Gosse, Austin Dobson, 
and Maurice Hewlett, it was, neverthe- 
founded by Low-Churchmen with 
the original view of combating ritualism, 
and a hint of Romanism in its member- 


ship naturally stirs the Directorate. 
*,° 


less 


Mallock’s taking up Mrs. Callup’s 
theory of a Baconian cipher is generally 
received here with polite ridicule, al- 
though no other man of his ability, re- 
pute, and common sense has lately been 
converted the Baconian theory of 
Shakespeare. His article is being widely 
read, like several others in the Decem- 
ber number of The Nineteenth Century, 
which is exceedingly rich in striking con- 
tributions. It is pointed out, however, 
that if the alleged cipher narrative be 
really Bacon's that philosopher did not 
know his own age, the date of his mar- 
riage, and other things which he ought 
to have known 


to 


Andrew Lang has taken up his resi- 
cence for the Winter at St. Andrew’s, in 
Scotland, where he lightens his literary 
labors with golf on the best course in the 
world, 


*. 
.* 


Last Wednesday was the one hundred 
and sixth anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas ( whose house at 5 Great 
Cheyne Row has been open as a museum 
for the last six years with an increas- 
ing number of visitors, American names 


predominating in the visitors’ book. 
°°. 


‘arlyle, 


Goldwin Smith, in to-morrow’s number 
of Literature, takes up the cudgels in 
self-defense against Admiral Sir Cyprian 
Bridge, who in a recent magazine 
article charged Smith, together with 
Froude and J. R. Green, with unfairness 
toward Queen Elizabeth in their account 
of the sufferings and ill treatment of her 


sailors. 


There seems to be renewed liking here 
for illustrated works issued in monthly 
parts. Messrs. Hutchinson announce an 
early beginning in that form of an elabo- 
rate pictorial literary history of the 
British Parliament from the earliest 
times down to the present day. 

*,° 

Bret Harte is said to be contemplating 
a new volume of “ Condensed Novels,” 
parodying Kipling, Hope, Doyle, and 
others, 

*,° 

A later examination of the papers left 
by Dr. Stubbs, late Bishop of Oxford, 
gives promise of two more posthumous 
volumes containing addresses and lect- 
ures delivered by that eminent church- 
man and historical student. 

s,° 

Some interest has been awakened in 
Paris by the publication of a volume of 
letters revealing the identity of the 
“ Elvire " of Lamartine’s early days; who 
figures so conspicuously ° ‘a ‘Bis’ “ Medi- 





| theories. 


tations ” and other works. 
that she was a pretty laundress, and, 

another time, a Neopolitan girl, for = 
dwelt for several years in Naples. It 
appears now that she was a sentimental 
creole named Julie Desherettes, Who mar- 
ried a physician named Charles. 

*,* 

Bitter feeling continues to increase 
against Mr. Henley for his attack upon 
Graham Balfour's portrait of Stevenson, 
Mr. Sidney Colvin announces that he will 
reply to Henley in his own time and way. 
Henley, in literary circles here, is now 
likened to Dickens’s Pumblechook in 
“Great Expectations,” while The Satur- 
day Review declares that he is afflicted 
with “ literary leprosy.” E. A.D 


Women of the Golden Ages.* 

Since the days when the anclent Hebrews 
used daily to offer up their prayer of 
“ Blessed art Thou, Oh, Lord, our God, King 
of the Universe, who hast not made me a 
heathen, who hast not made me a slave, 
who hast not made me a woman,” women 
have passed through many stages of de- 
velopment. Yet, since the time of these 
amiable Hebrews, whose wit still survives 
in such proverbs as “ The badness of man 
is better than the goodness of woman,” or 
“A dead wife is the best goods in a man’s 
house,” her development has been, on the 
whole, slow, with only such exceptions as 
Aspasia, Sappho, and a very few others 
to prove the inner light in her. As a@ rule 
the women of the olden days, up to the 
time of the Renaissance, were the unedu- 
cated slaves of their husbands’ wills, sub- 
servient in all things to men’s caprice, 
having no voice either in public or pri- 
vate matters, and meekly bowing down 
beneath the yoke of men. It is true 
the very early Egyptian times saw a 
reversal of this rule, and the husbands 
pledged meek obedience to their wives, but 
this golden state of affairs was not of 
long duration, and woman was soon turned 
out of her paradise. 

That in rhyme, if not in was 
much praised, however, is by 
Homer's songs. While always made to re- 
member her subordination, he has treated 
the wives and daughters of Kings, about 
whom he most often wrote, with gentle 
courtesy, and has given us among his 
heroines some of the tenderest pictures of 
gracious womanhood. There are names 
that stand out among the early Greek wo- 
men all the brighter for the generally low 
estimate in which the sex was held. Who 
does not recall with a sigh the brave Iphi- 
genia, who meekly met her death that she 
might save men vastly unworthy of so 
great a sacrifice, or Alcestis, who “ robed 
herself for the tomb as tranquilly as if she 
were going out on a message of mercy.” 

Sappho was the first woman to touch the 
lyre of song, but her disciples straggled 
along, none ever reaching her heights of 
genius, her nearest rival being Erinna, 
who died at nineteen, not, however, before 
she had written, among other things, a 
poem of three hundred verses, which was 
said to deserve a place beside the epics of 
Homer. Mrs: Mason tells with much in- 
terest the story of Sappho, based, as it 
naturally is, upon legend rather than fact. 
It was to Aspasia, however, that the honor 
of the first salon is due. A Milesian her- 
self, she came to Athens as a teacher of 
rhetoric and other arts. So gifted a wo- 
man could not long remain unnoticed. As 
the companion of Pericles she held royal 
sway until his death. When dying it was 
he who said: “ Athens intrusted her great- 
ness and Aspasia her happiness to me."’ 

From the days of Sappho, when learning 
in woman was first tolerated, although not 
yet sanctioned openly by the conservatives, 
and even looked upon with askances by the 
most progressive, dated the gradual but 
continuai advance of woman. Our athletic 
girl of to-day had her prototype in the 
vigorous Spartan woman. The highest 
physical development was the crown for 
which she strove. Girls were trained with 
boys in athletic sports; they ran, boxed, 
and wrestled together in public. It was 
their accepted theory that brave and vigor- 
ous men must spring from brave and vigor- 
ous women, and their mighty race of war- 
riors has done much toward proving their 
To them mental culture was 
secondary always, yet Sparta has given to 
the world some queenly women, who, if 
they sang not of sentiment and love, as 
did Aspasia and Sappho, they still taught 
their sons lessons of honesty and courage. 
Of the women of the Renaissance, per- 
haps the name Vittoria Colonna is the best 
known and most loved. Living at a time 
when the standard ef morality was at its 
lowest point, the memory of this woman 
has remained untarnished. The story of 
her life, told by Mrs. Mason, reads like 
pages torn from some sad and beautiful ro- 
mance. She comes to us now, however, 
haloed by the added interest of her friend- 
ship with Michelangelo. There were no 
tender relations in their brief but warm 
sentiment. She was forty-three and he 
past sixty when they first met, and “ when 
she lay dead before him he kissed her hand 
reverently and went out in inconsolable 
grief to regret the rest of his life that he 


fact, she 


evidenced 


had not dared to leave a kiss on her pure 
forehead.”’ 

Mrs. Mason has much to say of the wo- 
man’s rights question, agitated as long ago 
as the days of the early Roman matrons. 
The establishment of the first convent was 
a woman's deed, and the site of it was the 
beautiful palace of Marcella on cary banks 
of the Aventine. 

If women enjoyed few privileane neither 
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Mr. Henley as the Candid Friend. 


From The London Academy. 

Having read Mr. Graham Balfour's “ Life 
of Robert Louis Stevenson,” Mr. Henley 
finds himself “discontented, dissatisfied, 
still looking for more.” That more ”’ 
he gives to the world in the pages of the 
Pall Mall Magazine, being, as he says, 
“oppressed by the thought” that in Mr. 
Balfour's Life Stevenson is shown only as 
he “may well have wanted to be.” Mr. 
Henley attempts to belittle Stevenson. In 
our opinion he has not succeeded. 

Mr. Henley hits and hints, and at the 
Same time exposes his own breast, so keen 
is his delight in battle and his contempt for 
cover. He is also quite candid. So it 
comes about that in his remarks on R. L. 
Stevenson, he who reads between the lines 
may see the reasons, perhaps unconscious, 
that prompted Mr. Henley to write that 
pain-giving article. ‘* My relation to him,” 
says Mr. Henley, “was that of a man with 
a grievance.” There is the clue. Mr. Hen- 
ley is a man with a grievance—perhaps two 
grievances. One would seem to be that 
his share in the making of Stevenson has 
not been fully recognized. 

Mr. Henley’s other grievance is that the 
Robert Lewis Stevensor who went to 
America in 1887 did not remain the same 
Stevenson who was Mr. Henley’s intimate 
friend for thirteen years. Mr. Henley, it 
seems to us, resents Stevenson's growth. 
What right had he to pass out of Mr. Hen- 
ley’s school, and take his own view of the 
mystery of life? What business had the 
soul of R. L. 8. to develop? by what right 
did he pray and preach? “The first 
[Stevenson] I knew, and loved; the other 
I lost touch with, and, though I admired 
him, did not greatly esteem Well, Mr. 
Henley makes his lack of esteem for Ste- 
venson very clear. He can thrust thus at 
the man “I knew and loved”: “I learn of 
his nameless prodigalities—and recall some 
Instances of conduct im another vein.” 
What of that? May not a man try again, 
and do better the next time? And have 
friends ceased to bear their friends’ infirm- 
ities? 

*“*An artist in morals’ is another of Mr. 
Henley’s contemptuous phrases. “I am 
not interested in remarks about morals,” 
says Mr. Henley. The Stevenson of latter 
years was, and a few others have also been 
interested in morals in the course of the 
world’s history. Mr. Henley will have none 
of him, either as man or writer. “If I 
want reading I do not go for it to the 
Edinburgh Edition.” Stay! he allows that 
Stevenson was a fine talker. The explana- 
tion is just that Stevenson outgrew the 
Stevenson that Mr. Henley knew—“ my old, 
riotous, intrepid, scornful Stevenson.” 
That sticks in Mr. Henley’s gorge. He will 
not even give Stevenson credit for sincer- 
ity. ‘‘ Plainly the Shorter Catechist was 
what was wanted,” says Mr. Henley, im- 
plying that latterly Stevenson played 
down to a certain public. How much of 
the Shorter Catechist, we ask, is there in 
“Weir of Hermiston?” 

Mr. Henley has done his worst for Ste- 
venson. What is the result? What do we 
learn from him? 
cessantly and passionately interested in 
Stevenson"; that no better histrion 
ever lived”; that in the years that Mr. 
Henley knew him Stevenson did not always 
practice what he preached; that he did not 
originate all the youthful pranks that his 
biographers have fathered upon him: that 
Mr. Henley spent himself more in the ser- 
vice of “ the Louis that I knew and loved " 
than the world wots of, 
friend, with a grievance against the biog- 
raphee, does not make a convincing biog- 
rapher. 
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Heniley’s article is a specimen of 
the “new biography" from the pen of the 
friend who knows, then give us the official 
Life. We have already said what we 
thought of Mr. Balfour's colorless but con- 
scientious Life; but that, in conjuction with 
the Letters and Mr. Colvin’s biographical 
chapters, gives, we believe, the true picture 
of the man. Mr. Henley's pages, with their 
trivial accusations of frailty, add nothing, 
prove nothing. 

Stevenson ts beyond the reach of praise 
or blame. He was neither whole saint nor 
whole sinner, but, like most of us, some- 
thing of both. He was a man of infinite 
variety. In early life his many-sided na- 
ture, his lively fancy, his eagerness for ex- 
perience ran him hither and thither; later 
it settled into a broad, deep stream. He 
could always be kind, and just, and sympa- 
thetic in his estimate of others. That, his 
paper on Burns shows. He knew how little 
we understand one another, how “ greatly 
dark " a man we have known even for thir- 


teen years may be. 


Shakespeare on Cats 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
Whoever wrote the excellent, amusing, 
and readable criticism on Miss Repplier's 
“The Fireside Sphinx ” is a little faulty in 
m@uory as to Shakespeare, Does not Shy- 
lo¢k say “the harmless, necessary cat’'? 
And what finer choice of adjectives could 
be made than these? Every one finds 
something for (to) himself in Shakespeare, 
and ag a cat lover I remember this, and 
probably “ there are 5 ” also. 
BRADFORD. 
oe! York, Des. 2, 1901.” aver 
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THE 
PUBLISHER’S POINT OF VIEW 
AT 
225 FIFTH AVENUE. 


It is impossible to indicate by ad- 

vertising the beauty of a book. 

his year we have so many im- 
portant and beautiful books to show 
to our friends and customers that we 
have opened our own place at 225 
Fifth Avenue, between T wenty-sixth 
and Twenty-seventh Streets. During 
December we shall be very glad to 
receive our friends in this new sales- 
room, where we exhibit our books 
and magazines to advantage. 

The position of the new store is a 
convenient one, practically at the 
junction of Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way. Many original drawings and 
interesting matters connected with 
fine book making are displayed at 
the same time. e exhibit and sell 
only our own publicatioas. Among 
others: 

The Furniture Book. 

The E. H. Harriman Alaska Expe- 
dition. 

Wallihan’s “Camera Shots at Big 

Game.” 

FitzGerald’s Works—Limited Vario- 

a Edition. 

a e’s “Kim.” (The manuscript of 

he Light That Failed” is on 
exhibition.) 
Old Songs for Young America. 
Photography as a Fine Art. 
Up From Slavery. By Booker Wash- 
ington. 
Writings of Wm. Byrd. 
“J. P. M.'s” Books. 
The Temple Dickens. 
The Seemneal Edition of George Eliot. 
Nature Books with Color Photo- 


graphs and many others 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square, E., N. Y. 
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REYNARD'S 
BABIES. 


REYNARD 
THE Fox 


Edited by Joseph J. 
Author and I}lustrator of 
“ The Animals of Asop.” 
HANDSOMEST BOOK or 
THE SEASON 
Dana Estes & Co., 
212 Summer St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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Messrs. ‘eabeen, Mifflin 
4 & Company, 85 Fifth Ave., 
New York, invite the inspec- 
tion of their new offices, 
where are exhibited the pub- 
lications and engravings of 
the Plantin-Moretus Mu- 
seum, founded at Antwerp 
in 1576. An Illustrated Cat- | 
4 f tee sent upon pan sea! 
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RECENT FICTION. 
wenn 


Alice Brown's “Margaret 


rener.* 

There are four women in Miss Alice 
Brown’s new novel, ‘‘ Margaret Warrener,” 
and only one of them is of a type in the 
least resembling those familiar to her read- 
ers. Two are singers; one is an actress 
married to a poor man and long withdrawn 
from the stage, and one is a woman of good 
family who lives by what she calls journal- 
ism—that is to say, publishing her own 
monologues as interviews by “ society " 
porting and by scandal. At intervals ee 
gambles in stocks, descants on the past 
glories of her family, and makes love to her 
cousin, the heroine’s husband. The action 
of the story goes on in the Boston lodgings 
of these last two Women and in a suburban 
house once the possession of the two 
cousins’ family, but owned by a soap mil- 
lionaire whom the journalist permits to 
make money for her, using his own capital, 
and to whom she privately engages herself. 
The husband, morally and spiritually a 
mere lump of weak selfishness, is further 
enfeebled by the knowledge that he is 
doomed to death from a malignant tumor, 
and his gradual deterioration under the in- 
fluence of this foe within and of the jour- 
nalist from without is traced with much 
power. The wife fights for his love and for 
the safety of his soul, learning her tactics 
in the bitter school of experience, and 
he sinks she rises to new heights, and when 
circumstances make her return to the stage 
possible, she finds that life has made her 
an artist. He, on the other hand, once 
more taking up his pencil at his cousin's 
bidding, discovers that the flickering talent 
of his youth has been extinguished by self- 
indulgence, and that he is doomed to end 
his life as a fall stripped of the jast poor 
of self-conceit 

The first of the two singers, middle-aged 
and a foredoomed failure from the be- 
ginning of her pupilage, is betrothed to a 
man who, having inflicted physical injury 
upon her brother, has devoted his 
th, and fortune to explating the deed 
has taken the sister as part of the 
punivyhment Th beautiful, 
her temp. by illness, 
loves the s beloved in re- 
turn their love 
the ied duty but 
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loving the 
happy in 
female jour- 
grief to the reader's 
contentment, and many other mat- 
ters, are told in the many pages of the 
book, for ‘* Margaret Warrener”™ of 
much more imposing proportions than any 
of its author's former books, It includes 
clever conversation on topics as varied as 
may be imagined from the varying interests 
of the personages whose talk is really 
characteristic without being farcically ex- 
aggerated, as is often the case when 
journalists and artists appear in fiction. 
It shows another aspect of the class studied 
by Mr. Arlo in ‘The Pagans" and 
“The Philist the characters being 
smaller folk, less brilliant in genius, but 
pursuing the same aims. The journalist 
is probably studied in part from a woman 
whom Mr sates has studied, but 
neither author has aimed at painting a 
portrait or has described any of her actual- 
ly known adventures. When she dies, re- 
porters of her own type will do her justice. 
Miss Brown has made her detestable with- 
out the smallest exhibition of unkindness, 
and shown that if she has hitherto 
avoided her and her like it has not 
from inability to do justice to them. 
should take a high in the class 
writers with whom she must now 
ranked. Her first work is without doubt a 
masterplece, 
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The Modern Antaeus.* 


It is but a short time 
have turned their attention to the 
tion of imaginative childhood, and the few 
who have won success in this inestimably 
difficult field have usually done so through 
an almost mary memory. *‘ Happy 
childhood the phrase of whose 
recolicction has a little failed them, or who 
lacked the imagination which, denied 
sense of pri perevective, 
childhood passionate battlefield of emo- 
tions for there rarely sympathy 
except beautiful dumb things of 
nature 
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rumor that the author is a woman 
is but confirmed by the internal evidence 
of the book, although it portrays a 
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The 
“MARGARET WARRENER, 
Brown Svo Pp. vi.-501. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.5@. 
*A MODERN ANTAEUS. By the author if 
“ An_ Englishwoman's Love Letters.”" Pp. 
6518 New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1901. 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.66. 
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is as refreshing to a mind harassed by ept- ' 
grams and adventures as a sight of green 
fields and running brooks to eyes tired of | 
the city theatres. Against the big peace- 
ful English country life, with which Hardy 
has made us so familiar, the vivid young 
life of Tristram Gavney passes like a splen- 
did meteor in a Summer night. 

Those who remember the story of An- 
taeus, the son of Mother Earth who battled 
with Hercules, gaining fresh strength from 
earth each time he was flung down, and 
who was beaten only when Hercules con- 
ceived the idea of holding him off the 
earth and choking him, will not need the 
introductory chapter in which Tristram's 
brief struggle with the world of men {ts so 
exquisitely foretold. To many readers it is 
no pleasure to learn at the beginning that 
the hero whom they are to love and cham- 
pion through an absorbing book is to 
achieve triumph after triumph, only to be 
desperately worsted at the end. But it is a 
significant comment upon such an open- 
ing that the story is laid down in enthusi- 
asm, with a feeling that his battle lost 
was more splendid than many other of 
the world’s battles that are gained. For the 
heart and the soul and the whole individu- 
ality of Tristram inspire, and like An- 
taeus, he snatches fame from the very 
moment when his birthright fails him. 

It is difficult to give the substance of a 
book whose strength and charm lie fn the 
delineation of a rich nature, rather than 
in novelty of story or the importance of 
plot. Tristram is the son of a frail sweet 
gentlewoman who has married just a shade 
beneath her. His father, in other words, 
is “in trade," and while his means place 
them among the influential parishioners, | 
they are not what is understood as *‘ coun- | 
ty." They do not belong to Lady Petwyn's | 
hunting set. } 

Where his father’s means 
no access, Tristram’'s originality 
aside all barriers, and wins for him 
for his wonderful sister, Marcia, the 
tion of the acid mistress of Hill Alwyn. 
The intimate friend of the gypsies, philoso- 
phers, farmers, Tristram to 
hood 10st 
his woods and 
sionate of 
than the tles of the dearest hi 
panionship. And yet it is through his deep 
love and loyalty for the nea st 
him that his battle is fought So ! 
he has the hille and the woods for 
he fights heartily for his inborn love 
that is simple and sincere and 
true His championing of the poacher's 
daughter who has been betrayed by his best 
friend, his bargain with Lady Petwyn for 
the right to tear down some wretched hovels 
on her property, his triumph in bringing 
his father’s affairs from chaos into order, 
these are the outward impressions of his 
success. They are the bold, fearless effront- 
ery behind which his heart cowers, sick with 
the brutality of the world, the treachery of 
the comrade he worshipped, the heartle 
ness of a woman. whose power for good is 
as broad as her possessions, and with de- 
spair of being thrust into a life of business, 
cut off from every sight or sound he 
In London, where “business takes him, 
courage fails with his breaking health, and 
he comes home too late for the healing of 
his dear green world. A veritable black 
sheep to those who have no key to his fierce- 
ly combative nature, passionately vindict- 
ive, quixotically generous, he fights with 
every windmill, challenges every oppressor, 
and dies no hero, but a splendid flame 
quenched on the altar that youth is always | 
heaping with its ineffectual fires 
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Mr W. Chesnutt formed his 
style and tested his strength in writing sto- 
ries such as might be supposed to 
his white readers and to place them in the 
attitude declared by Dr. Johnson to be cor- 
rect when considering the performance of 
the dancing bear, but with “ The 
jehind the Cedars’ he took a new 
and began to exhibit the darkness 
educated black man’s lot, the 
encompassing him, the dismal 
later to overtake 
‘The Marrow of Tradition,"’ published this 
week, he pursues the same policy, the 
action includes an entire town a large 
family connection, thus much 
wider than the The 
chief actors are white, and the main object 
of the story is to exhibit the 
in character and conduct caused by the ef- 
fort to oppress the negro. The suffering 
of the dark race mnade manifest also, 
but the book closes leaving the moral 
with them ‘The negro 
says Mr, Chesnutt, ‘will trouble 
American Government and the Ame 
conscience until a sustained effort 
to settle it upon principles of 

He shows his readers a mulatto 
cian, brilliant in his profession, the 
of a hospital, a good citizen, 
able way, excluded from consulta- 
tion of his color. He shows the 
doctor's wife, the legitimate daughter of a 
mulatto and a white man, deprived of 
inheritance and of her name by white 
men who conceived themselves to be 
their duty to their family and to society by 
suppressing her father’s will. He shows a 
negro accused of a crime which he knows | 
to be the work of a white man, but sup- | 
pressing his knowledge and facing the ter- 
rors of lynching that his silence may 
sibly save the life of his former master, to 
whom the truth would be fatal. He shows 
white men planning to change the laws 


*THE MARROW OF TRADITION. By 
Charles W. Chesnutt. Crown 8vo. Pp. 329. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
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' library of every true American.’ 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


TYPES OF NAVAL 
OFFICERS 


An important new book. By Capt. 
ALFRED T. MAHAN. Six Photo- 
gravure portraits. 8vo, $2.50 nef. 
Postpaid, $2.68. 


Captain Mahan has in this work supple- 
mented his ‘‘Life of Nelson” with narrative 
anecdotal memoirs of popular characters of 
six British Admirals, 


THE WORLD BEAUTI- 
FUL IN BOOKS 


LILIAN WHITING’S new book, s‘milar 
in treatment to the three volumes of 
‘The World Beautiful.” 16mo 
$1.00 wet. Decorated, $1.25 nef’ 
Postpaid, $1.08 and $1.34. 

In it the author seeks to bring within 


grasp that which is highest in thought 
perfect in beauty in literature 


MAIDS AND 
MATRONS OF 
NEW FRANCE 


A series of historical sketches by 
MARY SIFTON PEPPER, portraying the 
lives of the pioneer women of Cant 
ada. Half-tone illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 wet, Postpaid, $1.65. 


easy 
and 


Important fr 
is a narratiy 
and interest 


m a historical standpoint 
entertaining and full of « 
Philadelphia Telegraph 


DEAFNESS AND 
CREB ULES 


‘An Unconventional Sermon.” By 
Rev. A. W. JACKSON, author of 
“ James Martineau: A Biography and 
a Study.”” 16mo, $1.00 et. Post- 
paid, £1.08. 
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HAMERTON’ 
WHITE APRONS 


DRAKE'S 
NEW ENGLAND 


RAMONA ifs" 
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NEW EDITIONS OF OLD FA VORI TES. 


New Illastrated Edition of Miss Alcott’s famous 
with rs full page 


French 
superb illustrations 
postpaid, 


LIFE OF PARKMAN 


Jackson. 
Sandham. 2 


crushed levant, $12.00. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
cc ecait hha seen, tects rttinaniei 
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UP AND DOWN THE 
SANDS OF GOLD 


A story of the present time, by MARY 
DEVEREUX, author of the very success- 
ful ‘‘From Kingdom to Colony.” 
12mo, $1.50. 


It is a delightful and very readable story. 
~Brooklyn Eagle. 

It is a positive treat to read such a pure, 
sweet story.—Buffalo Commercial 


A JAPANESE 
MISCELLANY 


By LaFCapiO HEARN, author of 
“Exotics and Retrospectives,” “In 
Ghost!y Japan,’ ** Shadowings,”’ 
etc. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.59 
Postpaid, $1.73. 


net, 


More than any other writer Lafcadio Hearn 
catches the charm, the tintiness and the 
beauty of Japanese life.—Chicago Record 
Herald. 


JOY AND 
STRENGTH FOR 
THE PILGRIM’S DAY 


A companion book to “Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs,”” by MARY 
W. Titeston Three editions, 80c., 
$1.00 and postpaid, 88c. 
$1.09 and $1.35. 





$1.25; 


re 
tsburg 


LITTLE 
MASTERPIECES 


ALPHONSE DaUDET, Comprising 
‘Letters from My Mill’’ and ‘* Mon- 
" lilustrated. 2 vols., 


in box, 


By 





Tales 


day 
16mo, 


far better repay 
Poca mass of re 


volumes will 
to-day than t 


cent ‘fiction The Outlo 


pictures by Reginald B 
Crown, 8vo, $2.00 


in a new dross, with 
in box. $3.00 net; 


Painters and Painting, 
Two vols., 
$8.20, 

Wilder Goodwin's 
Colored 


favorite Colonial 
frontispiece, ete., 12mo, 


Maud 

romance. 

$1.60. 

New library edition, with photogravure 

sortrait. By Charles Haight Farn- 

ham, 8vo, $2-00, 

New and enlarged 

edition, with ad- 

oe onal = illustra- 
Crown S8vo, 


LEGENDS = 


Illustrated by 
three-quarters 


A handsome edition. 


vols., 8vo, in ‘box, $6.00; 


®@ CO., Publishers, 


“STRIKING NEW BOOKS 


WOODLAND AND 


Out-of-door papers written on a New Hampshire farm. 
Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 


author of “In Nature’s Im-ge,” e'c. 


took has a graceful and charmingly suggestive style, 


MEADOW 


By W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, 
$2.50 n.t. This 


is illustrated by one hunJred photo- 


graphs, which show the highest development of the art, and is a splendid specimen of 


book making. 


NEW 


THE SALT 


Eighteen Century Life ina New England Hill Towa. 
Miss Shelton’s sketches of New | 
has led the publishers to issue this illustrated edition. 
by John Henderson Betts, together with somz charming tail-pie 


12mo, $1.50 net. The success of 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


BOX HOUSE 


By FOREST SHELTON, 
giand Colomial Life 
There are six full-page drawings 


all of which greatly 


JANE DE 


increase the Colonial atmosphere of the work. 


THE TIMES AND YOUNG 


By Dr. JOSIAH STRONG, author of 
cloth, 75 cents net. A most valuab‘e book 
Styie are weli known, 


lems in the life of every young man, 


MEN 


*Expa St yn, 
Dr. 


“Our Country,” 
for young men, 


etc. 12mo, 
Strong's position ant 


In this book he discusses the great social laws which mu-t be 
obeyed if social ills are to cea.e, and applies these laws to the solutioa 


of every-day prub- 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Union Square, New York 


'NEW ENGLAND FOLKS 


By EUGENE W. PRESBREY 


Author of the Play, now running at the Fourteenth Street 


Theatre 


Pictured with skill and fide!ity, and shows keen observation of the rapid 


side af New York life.”—Zéfe. 


“The pen picture of a New England Thanksgiving Day ought to be in the 


’—Chicago Saturday Evening Herald. 


“ A love story with a mystery which, when disclosed, creates a sensation. 
Exceptionally well constructed, and we know of nothing in the line of fiction 
that will better repay reading.” —Rochester Herald. 


FOURTH EDIIISN NOW READY. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.25 


G. C. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, New York 





NEW YORK, 


made during the reconstruction period and 
allowing themselves to be led into false- 
hood, even into perjury, rather than tell 
the truth under circumstances which would 
make them ludicrous in the eyes of the 
negroes. Last of all, the natural result of 
the forces set at work in the earlier chap- 
ters, he shows a town given over to blood- 
shed and terror, in the midst of which two 
who have most cruelly wronged the ne- 
groes are compelled to humiliate them- 
selves before two of the despised race. 

The book skillfully written, and 
though certain occasional touches seem too 
bitter, or quite unfair, who shall say that 
to an impartial reader, to Hindu or 
Chinese critic, they might not seem entire- 
ly impartial? They certainly indica- 
tions of feeling among that best class of ne- 
groes among whom the white men of the 
South should find allies in the 
ly and fairly settling the negro question. 
As for the lower element, the great mass, 
these are the words spoken by one of them 
who in the end is really driven to the mur- 
der of a white 


1s 


a 


are 


man. 


me dat dis fergitfulniss 
mighty one-sided De 
nothin’ de niggers 
Dey got up de Ku-Klux, dey said, on 
er de kyarpit-baggers. Dey be'n 
‘bout de kyarpit- bagge rs ever sence, 
an’ dey ‘pears ter fergot all "bout de Ku- 
Klux. But I ain’ fe ad De ulggers 15 
be’n train’ ter fergivniss; an’ fer tear dey 
might fergit how ter fergive, de w ite folks 
gives 'em somethin’ new ev’y now an den 
ter practice on. A w'ite man kin do w’at 
he wants ter a nigger, bui de minute de 
nigger gits bac k ‘at him, up goes de nigger, 
an’ don’ come down tell somebody cuts ‘im 
down If a nigger gits a’ office, er de 
race ‘pears ter be prosperin’ too much, de 
wite folks up an’ kills a few, so dat de 
res’ kin keep on fergivin’_ an’ bein thank- 
ful dat dey'’re lef’ alive. Don’ talk ter me 
"bout dese w'ite folks—I knows ‘em, I does! 
Ef a nigger wants ter git down on his 
marrow bones, an’ eat dirt, an’ call ‘em 
*marster,”’ he’s a good nigger, dere’s room 
fer him. But I ain’ no w'ite folks’ nigger, I 
ain’. I don’ call no man ‘“ marster.” I 
don’ wan’ nothin’ but wat I wo’k fer, but I 
wants all er dat. . 


Fiction has been so powerful an element 
in the relations of the North and South 
that it cannot be neglected in contem- 
Mating the condition and prospects of the 
section, and Mr. Chesnutt's book should 
receive as much attention in the South as 
was given to “ Red Rock” in the North. 
The two deal with persons of widely dif- 
fering character, but neither pretends to 
generalize, Mr. Page's martyr doctor who 
gave his life to save that of a negro crimi- 
nal, and Mr. Chesnutt’s mulatto physician, 
his only son slain by a rioter’s bullet, would 
understand one another. The two books 
should bring together men of their mind 
and spirit. 
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John Habberton’'s “ Caleb Wright.”"* 

Two years ago the keeper of the city de- 
partment shop was a frequently recurring 
figure in American fiction; to-day he is 
temporarily absent, and in his stead comes 
the keeper of the “ general store’ of the 
Western village, the man who of necessity 
has a stock so varied as his, and presides 
over the natural centre of social relations. 
The church, the library, and the school- 
house assert claims to this position; the 
shop discusses them undisturbed, and ‘its 
decision is dispersed to the very last out- 
lying farmhouse of its tributary region. 
Everybody must come to it, unbelievers, 
uninstructed, or unread, quite as much as 
the pious, the student, and the learned, and 
the soul and mind of its owner is manifest 
in every home into which his stock enters. 
In Caleb Wright,”’ Mr. John Habberton 
shows what may be effected by social mis- 
sionaries happily placed in this strong po- 
sition. They are simple folk, he having 
been a “ clerk "’ and she a saleswoman be- 
fore the husband inherited the shop on con- 
dition that he shall keep ft himself. He n6t 
only keeps it and enlarges the business, 
but from pure good-wil! he becomes a pow- 
er In church and Sunday’ school; his wife's 
tasteful, although cheap, frocks and pret- 
ty, but inexpensive furniture, become mod- 
els for the women of the neighborhood. He 
starts a small free lending library, contrib- 
uting bis own books of reference for free 
consultation; he founds a cheap bathhouse 
and uses the Grand Army post to advertise 
it; his wife introduces new dishes and new 
methods of cooking, and this suggests ice- 
houses; he finds new markets for corn and 
lumber, and in time comes the brick manu- 
factory foreseen by the early settlers who 
knew the peculiar excellence of the chy 
beds near the village, and then comes a 
railway, bringing the whole world to the 
shop door. That is to say, this sharp young 
American transforms his country environ- 
ment in accordance with his city-bred de- 
sires. In all this he is ably assisted, and 
sometimes advised by Caleb Wright, his 
uncle's helper and his, a shrewd, benevo- 
lent Christian, who finds in all things good 


and bad a “ means of grace," making even 
malarial chills serve that end. He is Eben 
Holden in mercantile and social 4 his 
employer is the department shopkeeper as 
he might be if he were a Chiistian ans aetiooe 
for the public weal, The three, Caleb, 
Philip, and Grace, should become as well- 
known as Eben. 


The Washingtonians.* 

Woman in polities oat invariably, af- 
fords a fine example ‘the evil done by 
attempting to follow two policies, .She 
takes «4 long look ahead as to her end, and. 
“short views -aa-to the means by which 
it 18 to be realized. In consequence she is 
almost invariably ere gm Her 
tion as i even is that the men in 

in faut is quite be) 


ie guite Borgo her concep | 


al- | 


} anachronism or 


posed by her, and distributed in a manner 
not intended by the party manager, has de- 
stroyed her father’s slight chance of the 

sidential nomination. As the time is 
Si-4, there could be no doubt as to the 
heroine’s name, even if the frontispiece did 
not give a good portrait of her father 
Still, in making the chief interest of the 
book turn upon the conflict between the 
Secretary's innate and educated honesty 
and his daughter's femininity, Miss Mackie 
has so ingeniously avoided giving offense 
to the immediate descendants of the per- 


any objection except from those who dep- 
recate the appearance in fiction of any 
person not dead for at least half a century. 
As ® picture of the curiously simple Wash 
page society of the period, with customs 
that would now be regarded as painfully 
Peat. the story is perfect except for an 
two, such as the introduc- 
tion of the “picture hat and Vic 
fashions among women who followed 
genie’s lead as closely as the ocean steam- 


torian 
Eu- 





task of just-° 


ers permitted, and the use of ‘‘Come on 
down" for “Come along.’ This is rea 
a remarkable feat, and so Is the f 
tion of the Lincoln family as it appex 
conten poraries of the President's poli 
faith, quite unglorified by the 
through’ which present observers must 
upon its central figure. The love 
the Secretary's niece is a pretty 
with the diplomatic se andal, 
script of actuality gives lightness and va- 
riety to the novel. Mr. Greenleaf of The 
New York Chronicle and his Washington 
ondent, Mr. Haas, are minor per- 
: of National interest, and with 
‘se the author has succeeded excellently, 
but everything is subordinated to the main 
purpose of showing the beautiful, ambi- 
thous woman, sacrificing everything 
her father’s aggrandizement and 
everything, even his affection, by one 
play. 
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A C.S.A. Relic.* 


Is it Barbarossa asleep in Kyffhaiisenberg 
it 


who is to be rudely awakened? No; 
happens to be Col. John Greene Hetherhill, 
Cc. 8. A., of Fort Defianc 
tary Rip Van Winkle 
nap by Arthur West, 
Lost in the 


Ky 
is startled from 
a New York 
mountain defiles, the 
ventures too near the stronghold 
captured by the Colonel. It 
for West to be a Yankee, for he is 
made a prisoner In Fort Defiance t 
is a motley crew of antiquated 
ates. The armament of the stronghok 
of a single brass cannon Lb 
there is also a charming young lady, Mi 
Grace Hetherhill. 
How she takes her 
not know about. 
mad. Maybe 
in battle had 
the 
in utter ignorance of the 
Lee. The New Yorker considers it all i 
the light of a fine joke. In pursuit of hi 
art, however, when on parole, he 
himself by making a sketch of the 
Then the old Colonel rages and dec 
that West is a spy. A court-martial i 
held and the New Yorker is condemned t 
execution, It is the pretty Miss Grace wh 
manages the escape of the artist 
iuere is dis tisfaction in the garrison, 
mutiny. F ally matters are sat 
arranged, and the Colonel! and his dz 
surrender, and Mr. Arthur 
|} The story is cleverly worked 
incidents well managed. ‘“* The 
might be typical of some of the 
of human delusions. 
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Cloth, 8vo. Pp. 219. Philadelphia: J. B. Lig 
pincott Company. 
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By Joseph A. Altsheler 
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The Award of Suction® 


An elaborate mystery has been made so 
clear in the second chapter that reading 
The Award of Justice"’ is like follow- 
ing a broad and easy path through a laby- 
rinth. There are many inconsistencies and 
Wiscrepancies in character and plot if 
one were disposed to take the book serious- 

ly, but English blatantly ungramma‘i 
| and fairly bursting with “ features chi: 
| in marble,” queenly forms,” raven 
| locks touched with silver,” and other arch- 
alc epithets and figures puts Miss Bar- 
bour's story beyond the pale of literature 
On the side of the omnivorous and une 
i criminating novel reader there is as little 
to say Award of Justice is ma- 
chine made, and abominably made at that— 
{ts only saving clause, ‘the dy illne ss which 
will prevent a widespread acquaintance 
with its sickly sentimentalism and un 
healthy standards 
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The American Specie:.* 


Ilyria, which is Genoa, having been made 
scene of two recent novels, the word 
slightly varied in ‘* Lauriel, the Love 
Letters of an American Girl becoming 
‘ Illeria,”’ a country that is ‘a respectable 
golf course,’ and “ the eighteenth ki lom 
in the world The brother and the young- 
o est its King in love with an 
American heiress, and she writes the letters 

to a poor American whom she loves. They 
girlish and pretty, not too learned, but 


are 

*THE AWARD OF ; OR, TOLD 
IN THE ROCKIE icture of the 

4 By A. Mayn thor of 

s t Mainwaring A p. 235. 12moe 

Chicago and New Y Rand, Mc- 

$1 1901 
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“Mr. Weyman’s really thrilling novel.’’---N. Y. Tribune. 


OUNT HANNIBA 


A Romance of the Court of France 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


Author of 


Mary Rich, Countess of 


Warwick 
(1625-1678) 
Her Family and Friends 


By C. Fett SMITH. With 7 Photogravure 
Portra.ts and other illustrations. Medium 
8vo, cloth, $7.50, 


*.*This work is based @pon a large 
mass of autobiographical material hith- 
erto unpublished. The Countess was in- 
timate with the Duchess of York, Lord 
Clarendon, Bishop Burnet, and many 
others, while her house became a rally- 





ing point for all the Puritan clergy of 
the time. The book is illustrated by por- 
traits from the collection of the Ear! of 
Cork at Marsten, the Earl of Leicester 
at Holkham, and from other collections, 
public and private, and also with three 
original drawings of Lees Priory by Mr 
J. Walter West, A. R. W. 8. 


The Life of Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.S. 1. 


Author of “A History of Brittsh India,” 
‘*The Annals of Rural Bengal,” etc. By 
FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, F.S.S., Late of H. 
M. India Civil Service. With Portraits (2 
in Photogravure) and other Iliustrations, 
8vu, cloth, pp av-496, $5.40 net. Post, 
age ad Jitional, [Fust Ready 


The Life of Lord Russell 


of Killowen 
Lord Chief Justice of England 


Py R. Barry C’ Brien, author of “ The Life 
of Charles Stewart Parnell.”’ With Pho- 
togravure Portrait and Facsimiles. Large 
8vo, cloth, $3.50. [December 10. 


*,*The late Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land was well. known in America, havin 
twice visited the United States. He wii 
be specially remembered in connection 
with his work on the Sering Sea, Vene- 
zuela, and Parnell Commissions. 


The Girlhood of Queen 
Victoria 


By Mrs. GERALD GuRNEY (Dorothea 
Frances Blomfield). Wi.h frontispiece 
and other portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xvi.-238, $1.75. 

*,*This book traces the life of the late 
Queen up to the moment when, in her 
twelfth) year, she realized. for the first 
time the exact rejatiee. in which she stood 
to the throne of England; and gives 
much new information relative to the 
education and datly life of the Princess. 


Memoir of Sir George Grey 
Bart., G. C. B. 1799-1882. 


With a Memorial-Sermon Pr eached in Em- 
Church, Northumberlan d, Decem- 

ber 23, 1883. . MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
be late Lord Bishop of London. With 
Eset Sir ERWanD GREY Bart., M 


ita vo, cloth, 
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$G..28- 4 Gl WIP 


ONGMANS; 'GREEN 
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‘A Gentleman of France,” 


etc. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
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Dreams 
and Their Meanings: 


With many Accounts of Experiences sent by 
Correspondents, and two Chapters, con- 
tributed mainly from the Journals of the 
Psychical Research Society, on Telepathic 
and Premonitory Dreams. By HORACE C. 
HUTCHINSON, 8vo, c'oth, 322 pages, $3.40 
net. By mail, $3.55. [ Fust Ready. 
*.*This book is a review of the differ- 

ent theories and speculations on dreams 

from different points of view and in dif- 
ferent phases of culture; with much cu- 
rious correspondence sent to the writer to 
aid his attempt at discovering the com- 
mon causes of the most recognized 
dreams—such as the “ falling"’ and the 
| “flying "" dream, the dream “of inade- 
quate cloth,” etc., together with two 
chapters on premonitory dreams. 


Frederick the Great 


on Kingcraft 


From the Original Manuscript ; with 
Reminiscences and Turkish Stories. 


| By Sin J. WILLIAM WHITTALL, President of 
the British Chamber of Commerce of 
Turkey. 8vo, pp. viii-236, price $3.00. 


The Gold-Stealers: 
A Story of Waddy 


By EDWARD Dyson, author of “Below and 
on Top,” etc. With 8 Full-Page IMustra 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

*,.°A story of life in Australia with a 
good deal of human nature and fresh 


local color, the time being the early days 
of the Victorian settlements. 


Trooper 8008, I. Y. 


By the Hon. SmpNEY PEEL, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. With numer- 
ous Illustrations from Photographs. 
Demy Svo, $2.50. 


*,.*Mr. Peel was among the first to en- 
list in the Imperial Yeomanry on its 
formation early in 1900, and his volume 
gives a very amusing and outspoken ac- 
count of life on the march, in camp, 
and in hospital, as viewed from the 
ranks. 


The Women of the Salons 
And Other French Portraits 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE. With 11 Photo 
gravure Portraits. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii.— 
235, $4.00. 
CONTENTS: Madame 

Mademoiselle de Les 

Geoffrin— Madame d'Epinay — Madame 

Necker—Madame de Staél—Madame Re- 

camier—Tronchin: a Great Doctor—the 

mother of Fee aer Madame de Sévigné 

—Madame Vigée le Brun. 


The Open-Air Eoy 


By G. M. A. HEWETT, M.A., of Winchester 
College. ‘With 37 Illustrations by Morris 
Williams and +4 in color by T. B. Stoney. 
12mo, $2.00. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The Violet Fairy Book. 


Edited by ANDREW LaNG. With 8 plates in 
color ani numerous other full-page and 
text illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 
8vo, cloth, full gilt, $1.60 met; by mail, 
$1.75 

*,.*This is new collection of Fairy 

Stories in continuation of the series of 
which “ The Blue Fairy Book" was the 
initial volume. A new feature in this 
year’s book is found in the original 
drawings in color by Mr. Ford, which 
have been added to the black-and-white 
pictures usually provided. 


a 
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‘*The stories make a collection as fas- 
cinating to the children as it is struct- 
ive to adults who are in the lea&t inter- 
ested in folk-lore or any other branch 
of ethnology. Mr. Ford's illustrations, 
many of them colored plates, display in- 
genious conceptions of dragons and oth- 
er outlandish creatures, as well as beau- 
tiful maidens and brave princes The 
book should be one of the most popular 
of the coming holiday season.’’"—Chicago 


Post. 
Sea Fights 
and Adventures 


Described by Jon KNOX LAUGHTON. 
32 Illustrations and 7 
12mo, $2.00. 


*,*The stories here told may be ac- 
| cepted as strictly true, though different 
} and highly embellished versions of some 

of them may be known to the readers. 
It has been the author's endeavor to 
avoid all exaggeration; and, wherever it 
has been possible, the narrative is based 
on the relations of both the combatants. 


With 
Maps and Plans. 


Flower Legends 
For Children 


By HiLDA Murray, Pictured by J. S. Eland. 
With numerous colored and other illus- 
trations. Oblong 4to, hoards, $2.00. 


The Golliwogg's 
Auto-Go-Cart 


IMustrated in color by FLORENCE K. Upton. 
With verses by BertTHa Upton. Oblong 
4to, boards, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65, 


“The Uptons put out each year some 
delicious nonsense books, and this year 
the Golliwoggs purchase an auto-go-cart 
and astonish their friends. The verses 
are quite as silly and funny as possible, 
and the pictures are irresistibly comical. 
They are of a + quality that will commend 
them to the ults_as well as the chil- 
dren.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Clean Peter and the 
Children of Grubbylea 


By OTTILIA ADELBORG. Translated from the 
Swedish by Ada Wallas. With 24 pages 
in color. Oblong 4to, $1.25. 


Wonders in [lonsterland 


Adventures with some of the Animals 
which inhabited the Earth Thou- 
sauds of Years Ago. 

By E. D. CUMING, author of ‘* With ths 
Jungie Folks,’’ etc. With 52 illustratione 
in color) by J. A. Shepherd. Crown 

8vo, cloth, $2 00. [Ready Dec. 101 


ante manera, 
& CO. Publishers, 94 93 Fifth Avenue, New Y York. 
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Written by scholarly authors with definite purposes in view, and illus- 
treated by well-known artists. sit 

These ere not ordinery books, but are written in such a vigorous ™m - 
ner that no one can read them without being instructed and inte restod, 
as well as sroused to thinking betier theughts which will lead to mere 


noble actions. 
‘HEROINE OF 1812.” ‘“WINIFRED WEST.” 
A Story. 


A Maryland Romance. 
BLANCHE M. CHANNING. 


By Amy E. BLaNcHarn. Illustrated by| BY Leaadl : ro 
Ipa Wauen. 335 pp: 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. by CHASE EMERSON <il pp. 
Miss Blanchard'’s historical tales are always Cioth, $1.00. 

popular, and this one, in depth of interest and A story of passion, not for man or woman, 

in local flavor, is surcly one of her best | but for art ** All the world loves a lover.” 
The earnestness of the struggle and the All the world cannot help loving this swer 

many hardships and reverses which charac-| souled lover of her precious legacy, an old 
terized the early part of the War of 1812 are| violin, Sweetness and simplicity are the key- 
clearly brought out and present an accurate} notes of this story. 


picture of the times. “ NEHE.”’ 
‘*FIGHTING UNDER THE A Story of the Time of Artax:rxes. 
SOUTHERN CROSS.,”’ By ANNA PieRPcNT StviTerR. Illustrated 


by CHASE EMERSON. 318 pp. 12mo. 
A Story of the Chile-Peruvian War. Cloth, $1.50. 
WETMORE 


IiNustrated by| The Persian Court, in all its traditional 
ba Wy 9 Cc 50, | beauty and picturesqueness, is vividly por- 
335 pp. 12mo loth, $1.50, trayed, and the zeal and ability of the young 
hero, as a leader In the rebuilding of the walls 
of Jerusalem, are brilliantly set forth. 


Tilustrated 
16mo. 


Ry CLraupse H 
ii, BuRGEss. 
This South American war story is as thrill 

ing as it is Instructiv and accurately nar- 


rates the circumstances leading up to and oth- 
er events which occurred during the war be- 


. “THE LAST OF THE 
tween, ‘Chile, nnd erg. be, ctureadi fe, ARAWAKS.”” 


lend additional interest to this volume lA Story of Adventure in the Island of San 


‘THE SPECTACLE MAN.” Domingo. 


. 3y Freprrick A. OBER. 
A Story of the Missing Fridge Wa. F, Stecuer. 358 pp 

By Mary F, LEONARD Illustrated by $1.50. 

FRANK T. Merritt, 266 pp. 16mo.| he isles of the sea _are the habitation of 

; $1.00 the Arawaks, and San Domingo forms a prom- 
piggy: ; | inent feature of this sketch of West Indian 
A woll-tol y of a Southern girl. the | jite It is a book of adventure that reveals 
strength of wi character and purity of | in. true life of these peoples, who are every 
whose foie finally compel well-deserved day becoming nearer our neighbors. 
recognition 


“IN THE MIKADO’S SERVICE,”| ‘THE YOUNG CONSUL.” 


A Story of the U. 5, State Department. 

A Story of Two Battle Summers in China. | py Wintiam DuyspaLe. Illustrated by 
By Dr. WiuntamM Exviot Grirris. Illus-| Cartes CorpELanp 352 pp 12mo 
trated by Wm. F. StecHer 361 pp.| Cloth, $1.50 
Cloth, $1.50. | In this day of rapid growth in every depart- 

“hina 1 t he tld’s eve 1 ment and phase of our Government, such a 
D Gr h ne n - ler did pooled in = | story as this will be thoroughly appreciated by 

nting facts garnered by himself personally | @!! enthusiastic young people, As Vice-Con- 
ketehy narrative, which Is historically ul to Marseilles, France, the hero ts brought 
leeply interesting | into touch with the various methods em- 
™ : _ ployed by the State Department, and the 


“WITH PORTER IN THE | frt.grrany J haat tie "ae se 
asec “LAURIE. VANE,” and 


OTHER STORIES. 


MOLLY Illustrated 
CHARLES 16mo. 

Cloth, $1.00. 

This little volume is 


yf the brightest short storie 
been written Most of these 


Illustrated by 
12mo. Cloth, 





12mo 


correct and 


A Story of His Sou’ hern 


Waters During th: War of 182. 
“Great Admiral Se-| By 
Illustrated by| by 

12mo. Cloth, | 


SLLIOT SEAWELL 
; COPELAND. 152 pp. 


Third volume in the 
ries," by JAMES 


Wa. F. StecHEeR 
$1.50. 


OTIs 
o44 pp 


A history-making voya and the author has 
made a story which forces the reader to feel a 
personal interest in every detail It is a bit of subjects, along which line the 
the War of 1812 which has been treated but made a most enviable reputation 
little, and will thus prove an exceptionally quaint nautical sayings which ¢& es 
welcome addition to this already interesting | seems to be inexhaustible, and adds life and 
serics interest to the stories 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Our illustrated descriptive catalogue of these, and all 
ef our other books will be sent upon receipt af request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


110 Boylsten St., Boston. % % 45 Jackson St., Chicago, Hl. 





By {AMES CREELMAN 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE says: 


“Tt is memorable both as literature and as contempo- 
rary history. Nothing else in the same hne so author- 
itative, so pertinent, so vivid, and so fascinating, has 
been published within my knowledge. ‘The author, 
with extraordinary gifts, has taken advantage of ex- 
ceptisnal opportunities, and the result is a book that 
should have an unprecedented popularity.” 
Price, net $1.20, postpaid $1.35 
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LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY - - BOSTON 
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bio) A Superb Holiday Book. 


Tales From Shakespeare 


By MARY AND CHARLES LAMB. 
INTRODUCTIONS, COPIOUS NOTES AND ADDITIONS, BY 
F. J. FURNIVAL M. A., Camb, 

( n 0 I r 
Direct ~ of the New akespeare 


THN 


. 


WITH 


Founder and and other Societies 


THE MOST IMPORTANT FEATURES of this Edition are the Introduction 
and Additions that have been written by Dr. Furnivall, undoubtedly one of 
the greatest living authorities on Shakespeare. To each of the Stories he 
has written a special introduction. 

THE ILLUSTRATING OF THIS BOOK was placed in the hands of Mr. Har- 
old Copping, who devoted something like two years to the completion of 
this work. It has been to him as much a labor of love as of profit. His 
aim has been to make the book a masterpiece, and he has succeeded in 
delineating the various characters of Shakespeare with the utmost fidelity. 

THE TWO VOLUMES CONTAIN 22 full-page Photogravures and 142 Black 
and White I!lustrations. 

THE PRINTING of the Letterpress is of the finest, the paper used of the 
best and the photogravures, one and all, most perfect specimens of this 
beautiful art. 


Two Vols. Royal Svo. Cloth, Beve 
Edition de Luse (Limited to 250 sigued 
White eather, Solid Gilt Edges, Gilt Koll... ....eeees 
White Buckram, Gilt Top. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS COMPANY, 


Limited. 


a Gilt Top. 87.50: per set, 

ad Numbered Copies) 

10.00 Per Set, 
eee emees 5.00 ad « 


122 and 124 FIFTH AVENUE, 
AW YORK, 
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(Continued from Page 939.) 


well-bred ané ciever, and such as any man 
might count himself fortunate to receive 
The innocent vanity of the writer when 
telling of her conquests; her simple faith- 
fulness when urged In every possible way 
to wed one of “the Princes, her elopement, 
and her pleasant letter after marriage give 
a most agreeable picture of a real Ameri- 
can girl. She “ guesses"’ occasionally, and 
not quite characteristically, and she makes 
a remark about Christ which no woman 
would have written, and it is allowable 
therefore to suppose that her “ editor,” 
‘A. H.," is her author. He is evidently a 
man, as he dedicates the book with two 
toasts: “ To our sweethearts; may they be- 
come our wives! To our wives; may they 
remain our sweethearts! '' Moreover, the 
preface praises the letter writer for rea- 
sons purely masculine. Considering the 
quality of nearly all “letters’’ not bur- 
lesque, it is perhaps necessary to say that 
Lauriel never forgets modesty. Her por- 
trait, a lovely Copley print, introduces her 
most happily. 


By Robert Hichens.* 


Considered as a story ‘The Prophet of 
Berkeley Square"’ may be dismissed with 
“a word and a blow,” but once rid of the 
assumption that we are reading a story, we 
are free to enjoy an extravaganza more 
extravagant than ‘“fhe Londoners," a roar- 
ing farce with all the lights on and a vocif- 
erous stage. If clever fooling is one of the 


| cleverest things in the world, and sustained 


clever fooling one of the most difficult, Mr 
Hichens is to be congratulated. It would 
be unfair, not to say impossible, to credit 


him with serfous intention. The satire is 


| too biting and eclectic to carry weight, and 


as clever as his cefinitions and classifica- 
made for the moment 

that we 
forget with the laugh in which it slips by 


tions are, they ar 


the clever, epigrammatic moment 


| us 


It is not easy to single out Mr. Hichens's 
chief point of attack. We have just decid- 
ed that the conservative and the common- 
plac British art and British egotism, ec 

clesiastical worship and the British officer 
fetich, the orthodox English girl and the 


| heavy young Englishman, come in for more 


than their share of the onslaught, when the 
turning of a precipitates us into a 
storm of sharpshooting which riddles every 
modern ideal of philosophy, education, and 
religion 


page 


those many-sided forms of activ- 
ity which some of us call fads and others of 
uS assert are progress He has his fling 
“ Library of the World's Best Liter- 
American syndicate, at 
the superficial culture that apes pedantry 
and at the ignorance that thinks itself wise 


| at the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
| to Animals and the Society for Psychic Re- 


earch, at the man who would be a prophet 


| aad the charlatan who believes he is one, 


at the theosophist and the Christian Sci- 
entist, at the man of science and the woman 
who rushes around madly seeking some new 
thing. He plays pitch and toss with their 
fragments and rings down an even score. 

Reading ‘‘The Prophet of Berkeley 
Square" is like trying to follow the five 
xings of the circus at once, and produces 
much the same effect of dazzle and giddi- 
It is all very fine, we have got more 
than our money's worth, but our recollcec- 
tlons of the entertainment are kaleldo- 
acopic. Mr. Hichens’s apparent conviction 
that the world is full of shams and the un- 
occupied rich their fosterers and their vic- 
tims ts the only fixed impression that re- 
mains with us when we fintsh his brilliant 
tour de force. 

The cover design is peculiarly happy and 
appropriate. 


ness 


A Story of Middle Age.* 


Montrésor'’s “‘Into the Highways 
showed that she knew the 
whom she wrote, and could 
English, which it wa 
The Alien’’ she 


Miss 
and Hedges” 
people about 
tell their story in 
a pleasure to read. In 
adds to the sincerity, simplicity, and in- 
sight marking her other stories a larger 
motive and stronger grasp. The pook 
breathes, as all her work does, belief in 
the ultimate good of Ife and the joy of 
the cleansing power of sacrifice 
f love, and in the in 


the sacredness of 


1g, in 


alienable kinship of human souls, however 


removed from each other by charac 
temperament, or environment. 

We will not brush the bloom from Miss 
attempting to tell it 


tender, 


Montrésor’s story by 
Rival claimants for an e: 
passionate love story, and a scene shifting 
English country life to the tropical 
wilds of Venezuela furnish the contrasting 
*h we come to know 


tate, a 
from 


incidents through whi 
warm full-blooded men and women. The 
olution of the mystery involved in the 
first hundred pages increases rather than 
lessens our interest, and inpre- 
final splicing of the South 
English ends of the novel 
for we can no more count upon what Esther 
Mordaunt, Jasper, Cousin Becky, and Major 


Iredale will do than upon how 
circumstance 


leaves us 


pared for the 


the people 
around us will act under 
for which they ure totally unprepared 
There is a touch of Mrs. Oliphant in the 
humor, in the detached view and 
the human," and in the 


quiet 


appraisement of “ 


*THE PROPHET or BERKELEY 
SQUARE, | By Rot Hichens. uthor of 
Bye-Ways,"’ * Flames,” &c¢ 12mo. Cloth 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 1901 $1.50. 


*THE ALIGN. A Story, of Middle Age. By 
F. F. Montresor, Author of ** Into the High- 

. ways and Hedges,"’ At the Cross Roads.’’ 

> &e, Cloth -12m0. Pp: 879 New York: D, 
Appleton. & Co. $1.50... 1001. 
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enduring consciousness of eternal goodnuss, 
but while the author will never reach the 
Stature of the woman whose work marked 
a new development in English fiction, she 
is free from the diffuseness and passion fcr 
detail which cut off Mrs. Oliphant frem 
the highest plane of artistic achievement. 
“The Alien" is neither a brilliant nor 
a great book, but it is a vivid story told 
with vividness and and is worth 
reading for sake of en 


charm, 
more than the 


hour's recreation, 


Mr. Drysdale’s “ Pine Ridge Plan- 
tation.”’* 

This book fs distinctly a book with a 
purpose, besides aiming to amuse its young 
readers it evidently aims to stimulate boys 
into working for themselves, to give them 
energy and ambition. This is the major 
purpose; the minor is to show how much 
more of an opening there ts in the South 
for enterprising boys and men than in the 
North; and if the figures are exact a mod- 
est fortune may be made in a surprisingly 
short time in the South by any one who is 
not afraid of hard work. 

The story begins with a picture of Hunt- 
ley Robertson, the hero, working on a 
farm in Central New York While he is 
well treated, he earns no money, has no 
independence—two things he greatly de- 
sires, He goes South and for $10 buys a 
five-acre tract, builds a shanty, and sets 
about getting a home ready for his sisters. 
Then follows a detailed account of the 
various ways in which he earns money, 
each new farm implement he buys, 
addition to his live stock, and all told in a 
Straightforward if somewhat stilted man- 
ner. The book is rather a rest after some 
of the strenuous boys’ stories we have had. 
Hunt is a good lad, hard-working and 
courteous He meets with the good for- 
tune he deserve Unlike most youthful 
heroes, he is not with pitfalls and 
with gin. He falls into no temptation. No 
sharper tries to ensnare 


each 


beset 


him into parting 
Times 
prices high, and everything prospers in his 


with his humble earnings are good, 
path. It is a book that could be put into 
the hands of the y t 
for Hunt Robertson bel 

all possible worlds, one that older people 
will not with the one they 
have been living in. So wholesome a book 
is a pleasant one to call attention to, along 
with regrets that Mr. Drysdale, its author, 
died so recently. His books, and there are 
many of them, have brightened the days for 
thou 


young 


to the best of 


person, 


easily identify 


inds of boys 


A Remance of Bel ef.* 


As to the machinery the 
Two employs, it 
deemed a trifle cumbersome 
too many character There is really but 
one Renwick. Save for the description of 
the boat race, in which Will Renwick, the 
athletic brother, » he had quite as 
well have been left out of the story. What 
the bad fellow, Ephraim J. Ham, did, save 
that he was a liar, is but vaguely present- 
ed. The constructive power of the writer 
may leave something to be desired; never- 
theless, for a certain strength and individu- 
alism, and for the bravery shown in assert- 
ing what the author believes to be true, 
most particularly where the difficult topic 
of religion is treated, Marie Agnes David- 
son shows a force fully worthy of commen- 
dation. Bertha Reuter is a young woman 
with fixed ideas as to religion. She is a 
healthy, well-educated girl, who heretofore 
has never met with any one who is her 
equal in argument. Edward Renwick, a 
lawyer, is a man of a certain age. He is 
a widower, and had lost, some years before, 
wife and child under particularly 
tressing circumstances. Bertha, 
straight-laced in her belief, is shocked 
when in argument with Edward Renwick 
she finds a controversialist who differs 
widely from her, At first Bertha has no 
liking for her verbal opponent. Then curi- 
gets the better of her tenwick is 
only he seems 
on the saving of 
It may be quite 
found by readers 
story which will be 
and methods of interpreters of the 


author of “ The 
might be 
There are not 


Renwicks 


figures 


dis- 
who Is 


osity 


not iconoclastic, to rely most 
man through God alone 
likely that there will be 
many passages in the 
ways 
Word of 
Edward Renwick had 
Catholic, but had 


istasteful The 
God are criticised 
been once a recanted 


A high 
remains 


respect for Catholicism, however, 


Bertha holds rather tn contempt 


the loud methods of the Salvationists, and 


Renwick thoroughly how much 
good they have 
ling in the olume The 
logically presented. There can be r 

tion but that the 1uthor has 

Studied a most ibject, and the 
question arises, 1 alvatior 
m a belief in God ] 1ould the sub 
fraught with trouble? Are 
ed than others with 


explains 
done There is no wrang- 
arguments are 


depends 


ject be so 
there those more er 
1 spiritual sense As ’ a the worldly 
portion of the story goes he wooing of 
Bertha is no easy task She has an 
durate father whose life apparently 
not of the best. Ther iere is the 

tion of age, for E 

than Bertha “he love issages are ex- 
ceedingly well Two Ren- 
deserves ) idely read, for it 
merit. Above 


urage of the author 


wicks’ 
possesses qualities of 
all we commend the « 
At least she is not afraid to write what 
she thinks. It is not unlikely that this 
story will meet with many opponents. Let 
it be remembered that this is a free coun- 
try. And that while it is not permitted 
*PINE RIDGE 
fam Drysdale. 
Co, $1.50. 
*THE TWO RENWICKS. By Marie Agnes 
Davidson. 8vo. Cloth, Pp. 285. New York: 
F. Tennyson Neely. 


PLANTATION, By Will- 
New York: T. ¥. Crowell & 
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that the faith of others shall be reviled, 
we may recall a verse of Tennyson's: 


ere is more faith in honest doubt, 
eters me, than in half the creeds. 


The Sound of the Bells.* 


No one writes more pleasantly of old 
New York than does Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 
She is thoroughly at home with past events. 
The lady never tries to be overdramatic, 
for her stories always are pleasant and 
run smoothly. Pretty Catharine Van Clyffe, 
the daughter of Capt. Jansen Van Clyffe, 
is the heroine of “Trinity Bells." The 
Captain commanded the good ship The 
yolden Victory. Alas! the ship has not 
been heard of for years. When the ro- 
mance opens Catharine is at school at 
Bethlehem, and most happily does the au- 
thor give reminiscences of this Moravian 
school. What Catharine remembers most 
were the sound of the bells as they rang 
out clear and sweet from old Trinity. There 
is trouble in the Van Clyffe family. Cath- 
arine returns home to her mother in New 
York. The family is in want. The father 
has never been heard of and there is no 
money. Then Mme. Van Clyffe opens & 
boarding house, and it is Catharine who 
helps her mother. There is a proud old 
grandmother, with a keen eye to worldly 
goods, who at first declines giving any aid 
to the distressed Van Clyffes. Paul, Cath- 
arine’s brother, through the aid of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, Mr. Erington, obtains a 
commission as a midshipman on the frig- 
ate United States, Commodore Barry. Paul 
finds out that his father has been captured 
by the Algerian pirates. Paul starts forth 
to rescue his father and succeeds in his 
perilous undertaking. He returns with the 
Captain to New York, and then the bells 
of old Trinity chime, ‘All is well; kra 
trynt je. All is well.” 


Winning the Contralto.* 

No matter where may be Turley; suffice 
to say that it is some little town in the 
United States possessing like do many 
others its peculiar people. Walter Drury, 
who at the beginning is a commercial 
drummer, has for uncle Capt. Elijah Bluitt. 
The Captain is ecentric, inasmuch as his 
hobby is old Rome. The skipper talks of 
Cicero, Romulus, and Remus, and on the 
occasion of an election he examines a 
chicken’s gizzard in order to decide which 
of the two parties, the Democrats or the 
Republicans, will count the more votes. 
Walter goes to church in Turley and falls 
in love with the owner of @ contralto voice, 
and the name of the singer is Dorothea 
Hamilton. She is the daughter of John 
Hamilton, the cashier of the town bank. 
Mr. Charles Heber Clark (Max Adeler) de- 
amusingly the doctor, the clergy- 
man, the inventor, and the men and wo- 
men of Turley. Drumming not being to 
Walter Drury’s liking, he takes to jour- 
nalism, in which easy calling he distin- 
guishes himself. The affection he has for 
Dorothea is returned, and the two might 
have been happy but for John Hamilton, 
who for some reason has no liking for Wal- 
ter. Then the inventor, McGann, proposes 
to Hamilton a great fortune if he will in- 
vest in an electric motor. Hamilton has 
no money. The temptation is too strong. 
The cashier robs the bank of several thou- 
sands of dollars. Detection follows, and 
then poor Dorothea’s fortunes are at their 
worst. The author of ‘ Captain Bluitt” has 
a dexterous hand, for the two young people 
are finally lifted out of the romantic Slough 
of Despond, and at the conclusion of an 
amusing story, wherein there are many 
smart colored folks, there are several mar- 
riages. 


scribes 


A Little Irish Romance.* 


“The Wooing of Shelia” is prefaced 
by a quotation from Aeschylus, to the ef- 
fect that an evil deed brings forth its own 
natural offspring, and the story tells of 
the result of unbridled passion upon young 
lives made for happiness. All ends well, 
however, and there is just enough of 
tragedy and of suspense to give the little 
Irish romance its due measure of exciting 
incident. There seems to be no particular 
significance in the book nor lifelikeness in 
the characters They are remarkable for an 
epidemic of sudden death. Whenever one 
of them hangs heavy upon the author's 
hands she does not hesitate to bring in a 
convenient heart failure with as little scru- 
ple as our friend the Red Queen cried 
“ Off with his head!" 

However, the story is thoroughly clean 
and harmless, and is told with vivacity. 
The interest is well sustained, and the 
book will while away pleasantly enough 


an idle hour. 


Mr. Janvier’s Four Stories.* 
Usually Mr. Janvier's short stories are 


Marken, the little island of the Zuyder Zee, 
whose houses are built on mounds, out of 
reach of the waves, and whose Inhabitants 
live in terror of inundation from one year's 
end to the next. The old ghastly story of 
the graveyard robbed of its dead by the 
watery foe is revived, and is the crux of 
the catastrophe. The second story has to 
do with Lake Superior, a young Norse girl 
of royal blood, and a craven lover. The 
third is a wild mingling of Provengal pas- 
sion with a storm on the Mediterranean. 
The fourth is a study of East Anglia and 
the North Sea. In all of them the char- 
acter of the personages involved is primi- 
tive and fierce. Homeliness of interests 
and intensity of emotions dwell side by side. 
Strong as each dramatic conception is tn 
itself, taken together the series of tragedies 
becomes a little monotonous. The dark 


termination is in each case seen from the 
beginning, and there is not enough variet 

of incident to relleve the prospect. In eac 

case the impulses of the chief actors in 
the drama move as swiftly as an arrow to 
their consequences. There are no joyous 
accidents; there are no sidelights. There is 
not, in fact, quite enough art for the tre- 
mendous realities involved. 


Brunelleschi.° 

Filippo Brunelleschi is one of the most 
interesting figures of the early Renais- 
sance. His biographer complains of the 
lack of data upon which to build an authen- 
tic life of him, but from such data as exist 
one gains a singularly vivid picture. Ugly 
in person and proud of spirit, he begins his 
artistic life with a strong bias toward 
sculpture. In the great competition for 
the Baptistery gates he was outranked by 
Ghiberti, and forthwith abandoned sculp- 
ture for the study of architecture, in which 
*FILIPPO DI SER BRUNELLESCO. Ry 
Leader Scott. ‘‘ The Great Masters tn Paint- 
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he thought and rightly he should be able 
to excel He and his young friend end 
worshipper Donatello betook themselves 
to Rome, where they -earned money to 
carry on their studies by working for geld- 
smiths. The two friends lived in lodgings, 
indifferent to creature comforts, and after 
his day's work Filippo prowled about ihe 
Forum, studying the Roman masonry, and 
when he specially wanted to study a 1uin 
from its base, hiring laborers to excavate 
for him. He even managed to get on the 
roof of the Pantheon, and to remove some 
of the tiles to inspect the ribbing of the 
vault. His boundless curiosity finally 
availed to serve his ambition, and from 
the single roofed Pantheon he evolved the 
double cupola of Florence, by which he 
should be as famous as Ghiberti with his 
doors through all the generations. It was 
sixteen years later that the opportunity to 
realize his ideal dome came to him, ard 
the sweet and bitter were sadly mixed in 
the terms imposed. He and Ghiberti were 
again competitors, and Ghiberti’s design 
was only second to his own. 

After a furious Florentine tempest be- 
tween the followers of the two rivals, a 
compromise was reached, and Brunelleschi 
and Ghiberti were together assigned to the 
task of building the dome. Brunelleschi 
was furious, and nothing could give a 
livelier impression of his mingled deter- 
mination and adroitness than his method 
of disposing of the unwelcome Ghiberti. 
The work had gone on two years, and had 
reached the point where the problem of 
building in the cross girders of limestone 
that were to sustain the dome arose. Pru- 
nelleschi had made his plans for these, but 
had not communicated them, when he rud- 
denly fell ill, and was discovered to be 
quite incapacitated to continue his work. 
Summoning Ghiberti, he gave into his | 
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hands the task of planning the girders—a 
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task in which he met with but poor success. 
The building went on for some time, when 


at last Brunelleschi began to complain cf 
Ghiberti's girders, and at a meeting of the 
“opera ’’ agemonstrated the superiority cf 
his own plans, which he then brought cut. 
The resuit was as he wished, and he vas 
left in peace sole architect of the dome. 
After this triumph Brunelieschi soon Le- 
came fashionable. His biographer fixes the 
year 1429 as that in which the Pazzi Chap- 
el was begun. This work is notable not 
only as one of Brunelleschi’s masferpieces, 
but because it marks the birth of Ren- 
ai:sance architecture and the death of the 
Gothic. If the architects of the later Ren- 
aissance had held to Brunelleschi's stand- 
ard there would have been little occasion 
to mourn the loss of those collective works 
to which men of humble heart gave their 
several contributions without caring ter 
posthumous recognition. His idea was the 
noble one that purity of line. and form 
was sufficient to give interest and vaiue 
to architectural work without the addition 
of sculpture and ornament. His choice of 
style was pure and simple. His design was 
scientific. ‘‘ The strongest mark of his ar- 
chitecture,"’ says Mr. Scott, ‘‘is truth, the 
truth of a line to its object, the truth cf 
form to its meaning."’ The Church of Santo 
Spirito was his grand masterpiece in 
church architecture, but he did not live to 
see it completed, and his designs were 
somewhat changed in the hands that con- 
tinued them after his death. This was the 
case with so many of his designs, and 0 
many incongruous restorations have also 
mutilated them that, as his biographer 
says: ‘* The works which should best illus- 
trate his nobility of conception are now 
more misleading than convincing in their 
evdence.” The Pitti Palace was commenced 
according to his plans, but to gain an idea 
of what Brunelleschi intended it to be we 
are referred to the Palazzo Strozzfino at the 
back of the great Strozzi Palace, built ty 
Michelozzi under Brunelleschi’s influence 
During the latter years of his life Bru- 
nelleschi was engaged in making dcesigns 
for military works. Here instead of being 
a pioneer, Mr. Scott reminds us, we may 
almost look upon him as the last of tlhe 
fortress builders. In April, 1446, he died, 
a hundred years before Michelangelo be- 
came architect of St. Peter's. He mate 
the great transition from congregational to J 
individual art, which was to result in the 
masterpieces of the Renaissance. 
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ITEERET EROS 


— 
Mrs. Sherwood Writes of Those 
That Still Survive in Paris. 


JARIS, Nov. 24.—I do not think 
that we in America know 
enough or think enough of 
the literary life of France. 
Nor do we copy enough of 
what is most worthy in the 
life of the most intellectual 

and most literary people. We can only 
quote with scorn the paradoxes and the 
paroxysms of Zola, that pontiff of French 
literature, whose style is at once glacial 
and ferocious, his repugnant brutalities 
have driven us away from many of his 
excellences, from his enormous genius. He 
is called the “dilettante of anarchy,"’ the 
“moral brother of a regicide,”” and even 
the Figaro disowns him and says that he 
has not a “French soul.”” Is there such a 
thing? An older brother or the oldest con- 
vent in Lavore said when turned out of his 
convent, where he had prayed for seventy 
years, that he was “displaced in the 
; mame of religion and patriotism by 
| a modern French politician, who knew 
nothing of either.” The French cannot but 
own, however, that their most popular au- 
thor, Zola, had one honest and worthy am- 
bition, and that was the desire to enter the 
French Academy. For that he wrote his one 
spotless book; he gained a chair among the 
Forty Immortals, the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, and the soclety of men of let- 
ters. It was as rare as the rise of certain 
bourgeois bankers, who have gone up to a 
} seat in the Congular Tribunal, gained th: 
cross, and the Chamber of Commerce. 
Now, the French feel that no man with 
the patriotic susceptibilities of the French 
could have written “La Débfcle." But 
Zola always draws the crowd. In time 
his paradoxes will we forgotten, and he 
will be remembered only by his real talent, 
such as he displayed 
first veritable 
characteristic 


wrote his 
gross and 


when he 
enormities, ‘his 
‘L’Assommoir” and “La 
Ventre de Paris'’; again he wrote his 
noble, lofty, and beautiful ‘ Perfect Love,” 
and his ‘“‘ Rome."’ Those are hts paradoxes 

Far away Zola are the many in- 
dustrious and meritorious authors of 
France who meet each other often for 
literary talk, as we do not. There are 
still literary salons in Paris equal in value 
(to the men and women who frequent them) 
to those of the days of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, of Mile. Geoffrin or the Duchesse de 
Rohan—d which seem to have re- 
turned. In the salon of Mme. Adam they 
**discuss,"" in the salon of Mile. Hochon 
they * chat,"’ in the salon of Mme. de Saint 
Victor ‘they talk literature.’’ Then 
comes Anatole France, Marcel Prévost, 
Henri de Regnier, Hervieu, de H 
Tristan Bernard, Sée, Marcel de 
miny; they talk of books, but yet they do 
not call it a “literary salon."" The 
may be said of the salon of Mme. de Cail- 
levet; the same of Mme. Guilliame Beer 
| that writer whose pen 
Jean Dorius, to whom Lecomte de 
read his unpublished poems. 

At the salon of Mme. Hochon, one of th< 
most spirituelle of Frenchwomen, 
you meet the Duche 
d'Uzés, all the liter 
Lavadon, Fougulere Prévost, Sardo 
Richepin, Larronmet, 
Normand, Mile. Lecompt« de 
Marie Capus, &c. Among the artist 
Mile. Jeanne Gravier is one of the m« 
welcome at this hétel of the Rue Roche: 

The most picturesque salon perhaps 
that of the artist Mile. Lemaire. All the 
world has been represented there, from 
Victor Hugo to Marcel Provost. They have 
danced all the from the minuet, the 
Pavanné, the Régadum, but never the 
ton or the polka. Choirs of beautiful 
} men of the world have sung all the music 
Reynaldo Hahn,of Faure, Remburg, and 
| of Saint-Suéns, melody being accom- 
| panied on the piano by the author. Ther« 
| M. le Bargy will meet Count Boni de Cas 
{ tellane, Réjane elbows the Infanta Eulalie, 
} jurtet his arm to the 
| Mecklinbourg, the Baronne de Bourgoing is 
announced between Reichembourg and 
| Sarah Bernhardt. It is a 
| muses. They recite 
| riette Fouquier of the 
| married, by the 


from 


ays 





redia, 
Ger 


saline 


delicate name i 


Lisk 


modern 
society of la 
celebrities of 


Louys, 
Vittars, 


Gautier 


steps, 
Bos 
wo- 


| of 


each 


gives Duchesse de 





verses and Mile. Hen 
Théatre Frangais, 
way, to Marcel Bal- 
lot, recites the discreetly dreamy poems of 
André Révoire in a 
In the salon 
Dukes, Academicians, 
| Left, ** Haute 
} blesse."' Great 


artists—this is 


just 


most melodious voice. 
mingle in a 
the Right 
Finance’ and “ Haute 
ladies and distinguished 
| When shall we 
| ever have anything like it in America? 
This is the Court and the city. The salons 
| of Mile. Geoffin and de Rohan united, it is 
possible to meet the politicians here and 
laugh and hobnob over very different opin- 
ions. It is the Manhattan Club and the 
|; Union League giving and taking jokes 
| That ancient and charming French tradi- 
| tion that in the salon all the family of man 
should meet is achieved in 
| place, whose walls 
ed lady of the 
| Music holds a 


we crowd of 
and the 


no- 


society. 


this gracious 
are painted by the gift- 
house. Talent everywhere 
place of honor with Mlle. 

Madelaine Lemaire. The noble, sonorous 
| voice of the Viscomtesse de Meupeau is 
| often applauded. Still, they talk more than 
| they sing 

It is not a truly literary salon, nor has 

there been one on orthodox principles since 
| the days of Mme. Auburn. She gave the 
| keynote after the ‘“‘grand manner" of 
| the eighteenth century, banished all inti- 
} mate gossip and whispering—says 
{ must “ address the Chair.” 
| She mounted the tribune herself when a 
| thoroughly great talker like Macaulay, if 


one 





} bility, a 


|} acts into 





pavilion of the 


ai | exists In France, was to speak, and 
started the subjects of the evening as 
the Marquis de l'Aigle blew the whistle 
to start the, horses at Compéigne, or as 

Mr. Edwin D. Morgan sent off his vic- 
torious yacht Those were real talks, 
“conferences,” and as Margaret Fuller 
used to say, “those were times when we 
had ‘ good talk.'"’ (Probably she did most 
of the talking.) 

Woe be unto that outsider who broke 
in upon this powerful organization and 
began to talk without leave! Mme. la 
Presidente waved her fan, and paralyzed 
the terrified intruder by a thunderlike 
growl and a terrible stare. 

She had comedies represented at her 
house. The last one before her death 
Was the “‘ Rabagas"’ of Sardou. 

Who shall be eligible to hold a salon? 
Taine said to a pretty woman who ex- 
pressed to him her desire to hold a salon: 
“Ah, my dear Madam, you have too fas- 
cinating shoulders." A woman, as he went 
on lo say, must not be so attractive her- 
self as to confuse tne men or to make 
Jealous the women. She must be an en- 
tirely impersonal centre, she must not dis- 
tract the mind from argument, from re- 
partee, from criticism of the latest liter- 
ary departure toward her own lovely face 
or fine shoulders, and she must have that 
genius of governing without seeming to 
govern, which must have been a talent, now 
almost obsolete, among literary women. 
Mrs. Botta tn New York had it marvel- 
ously 

It is a thousand pities that we have not 
a literary salon in New York where we 
could bring together the writers, and the 
artists, and the fashion, and the music; it 
needs some such salon before we can call 
our society civilized, 

The very great feeler which French 
wit sends out to us is through the drama 
As they write our plays for us, we may 
well say that we know something of their 
minds, We have done up “ L'Aiglon’ 
pretty thoroughly during the last year, but 
we hope that Sarah will give us something 
more cheerful next year, for the 
of that unhappy boy are too familiar to 
be cheerful. Is there no juste mélieu be- 
tween the sad and sorrowful and the de- 
cidedly improper? Where is that high, 
breezy, and most exhilarating drama, like 
“Maurice de Saxe" or the ever-enlivening 
“Three Guardsmen,” between the novels 
of Victor Hugo and those of Zola in this 
splendid, replete, and accomplished 
French mind? 
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the Comédie Frangaise, has just been talk- 
ing much and long and to the purpose on 
the haste with which works which havecost 
years of thought to the 
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waiting a long time for a Maj ty; he is a 
King who reigns somewhere on the Adri- 
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Prisoner of married a 
Princess, for the union was 
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Stephen, whom the King de- 
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produced and ts found 
pressed Only in Paris 
cityful thus take up literary 
tion of this kind or sympathize 
happy playwright, M 
are not thus admitted behind the 
Mr. Frohman’'s theatre, and know 
of an author's sufferings and suspense is 
what he tells us after the play is over. 

I think Paris very dull. It seems to me 
to have lost all its whilom gayety. Only 
the balloon and the automobile light up the 
papers and the streets, and neither inter- 
ests me. The breaking down of both 
draws a crowd, bringing back the Turkish 
proverb: “‘ That after the carriage breaks 
down there are many the road."’ 

The social pleasures consist of going out 
to breakfast at a friend's apartment or din- 
ing at Ritz Hotel, the gay place of all 
Paris. The two millionaire families—that 
of Huntington and that of Mackay—divide 
the royal suites between them. Happy are 
the poorer classes if they get invited to 
tea. It is a gay scene. Also one meets 
the usual cosmopolite group at the Rue 
Cambon for tea; as usual, the Americans 
predominate. It is the great hour of the 
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shabby in the streets 
and in the transition 
to Winter. Everything seems to have 

back to the hieratic times of the 
obelisk as one drives through the Place de 
la Concorde As with its life 
during the Exposition, Paris is like the play 
of the puppets when the Punch and Judy 
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ground of the universe. 

One reason for this dullness of the Amer- 
ican colony is the departure for Constan- 
tinople of our genial Ambassador, Gen. 
Porter. He is not in good health, worn out 
by his hard work during the exposition of 
last 700 cards a week to return, 
dinners to give, and entertaining galore. 
He was at Aix with us four weeks this 
Summer, taking the cure, and I hoped very 
much that it had helped him. He frequent- 
ly spent a morning with the King of Greece, 
gave several beautiful dinners, and amused 
himself with his Fides Achates, Gen. Wins- 
low, at the Comédie. } saw him in the 
boxes of our country people, Mrs. Peter 
Moller and Mrs. Einstein, very eheerful. 
He told me how much he liked and admired 
President Loubet, and how cordially he 
had been received, and then would come 
the very tired look, not natural to his sol- 
dier-dark face, I was not surprised when 
I heard that he broke down when he heard 
of the dreadful tragedy at Buffalo. He 
had lost his friend as well as his chief. He 
took to his bed, and now we shall all hope 
that the more genial air of Constantinople 
may revive this hard-working and patriotic 
man, who all his youth worked eighteen 
hours a day for thirty-two years as a sol- 
dier, and who has not done much less since 
he was Ambassador to France. These pub- 
lic servants of ours work lamentably hard 
and spend their own money for our wel- 
fare. I would double all their salaries were 
I the United States. 

What a number 
could we all sugges 


once made 


year, 


of judicious maxims 
t did we possess these 


indefinite powers! All the poor wives of 
all the dead officers in the Philippines 
should be brought home and made com- 
fortable for life. A grand ambassadorial 
house should be bullt for our representatives 
in every great city. We should be as great 
as we are, and as all know that we are, 
and as we know that they know that we 
are, in Paris, and London, and Berlin, and 
Rome, not sending our men around to hire 
a house or a room, and leaving them to pay 
for it out of their own pockets, their 
plethoric pockets, sometimes, but not al- 
What poor man can now afford to 
be an Ambassador of the United States? 

Then I, the United States, (I may as 
well go on to enlighten the world on this 
plece of paper,) would have homes for all 
the poor art students in Paris, not depend- 

private munificence, but on the 
the United States; indeed, what a 

would create all by myself. But 

never Utopia, as my book of 
proverbs “During the pil- 
rything doth suit the taste 
One thing has suited this 
pilgrim, however, and that is the great 
favor with which President Roosevelt is 
received by the foreign press. He seems to 
be understood, welcomed. The 
tone of the English and French press dur- 
ing our great sorrow has been most noble, 
and now that a new and untried man of 
forty-two comes to shoulder that enormous 
burden, they are most helpful and hopeful 
This modern Atlas does not seem to stag- 
ger under his load, God heip him! 

I hear that Anatole France is the most 
spirituelle of the modern French authors. 
I hope to see him and hear him talk before 
I leave France. Paris is full of possfbill- 
ties. M. &k. W. SHERWOOD. 
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Harrison's American 


Addresses.* 


who heard these ad- 
from Mr. Harrison when he. was 
with us here in America a few months 
since. But few persons could have heard 
more than one or two of them, they were 
delivered in so many different places, 
that those who were most and those who 
were least fortunate can now congratulate 
each other on the bringing of all the ad- 
dresses together within the compass of a 
handsome book. The article which names 
the volume is not one of the most im- 
portant. High praise of Washington from 
the abte Englishman is no new thing, nor 
recognition of the fact that Washington 
was fighting for the liberties of English- 
men at home quite as much as for those 
of ‘he revolting colonies. It was a fine 
corapliment which Mr. Harrison paid to 
his Chicago audience when he quoted sey- 
eral solid pages from the Thucydidean 
funeral oration of Pericles, The best part 
of the- address ig the conclusion, where 
three tests of a true republic are given and 
somewhat explained: First—That the power 
rests on fitness to rule. Second—That its 
sole object is the public good. ‘Third—That 
it is maintained by public opinion, not by 
feree, The second address, ‘“ Abraham 
Lincoln,” is very disappointing, as it turns 
out to be @ short after-dinner speech in 
which the part about Lincoin ts confined 
to @ quotation from a speech made by’ Mr. 
Harrison.at the time of Lincoln's death. 
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“*the most 


who in 


might recognize Lincoln as 
beautiful and heroic 
cent times has led a nation, the blame- 
less type of the statesman since the days of 
Washington.’ 

The address at Johns Hopkins on the King 
Alfred Millenary is one of the best tributes 
to King Alfred called out by the millennial 
anniversary of his death. It would, how- 
ever, have been convincing had it 
been conceived on a somewhat lower key. 
It is certainly extravagant to say that 
Alfred's defense of Wessex places him “ as 
a warrior on the same level as Henry V., 
or Cromwell, or Marlborough, a almost 
as seaman to the level of Blake and Nel- 
son, for he grasped the idea of sea power 
and realized its decisive effects.’" The 
second address on Alfred is republished 
here from the original pamphlet which had 
honorable mention in these columns, It ts 
certainly very remarkable that Alfred 
wrote so much better in the ninth century 
than did Queen Elizabeth during Shake- 
speare’s reign. For the Columbia University 
address on the Dutch Republic Mr. Harri- 
son was admirably qualified by his short 
“ Life of William the Silent,” and for his 
Princeton lecture, ‘“‘ Recent Biographies of 
Cromwell,”’ in like manner by his “ Crom- 
well"’ in the same series with his ‘ Will- 
iam the Silent."’ He is not very respectful 
to Mr. Roosevelt's ‘‘ Cromwell,"’ dismissing 
it in one sentence as ‘“‘a spirited etudy,”’ 
but Mr. Roosevelt was not then President 
and there was no temptation to stretch the 
mantle of charity over his literary work in 
deference to his high office. The three 
books considered are Gardiner's, Morley’s, 
and Firth’s. With Gardiner he takes issue 
as to Oliver's failure to do positive work, 
contending that his negative work was 
positive in its ultimate results. Morley’s 
estimate he finds even less favorable to 
Oliver than Gardiner's. It is that he was 
little more than a noble soldier. Morley 
finds Pym, because he was a great parlia- 
mentarian, the greater man. Mr. Firth's 
“Cromwell” is the book for Mr. Har- 
rison, much more faithful and just than 
Morley’s or Gardiner'’s, because conceding 
more to Cromwell's statesmanship and to 
the permament significance of his work. 

Quite the most important of these papers 
is that read before the Political Education 
League of New York, “ Republicanism and 
Democracy." Mr. Harrison had too much 
tact to make his positivist ideas the gen- 
eral theme of his discourse those who 
heard him !n America, but he desired, once 
at least, to deliver his soul, and he as- 
sumed that the Education League would 
like nothing better than a disclosure of his 
ultimate political ideals. We have such 
a disclosure in the lecture named. The 
programme sketched and recommended is 
a very radical one and in some particu- 
lars smacks too much of those “ paper con- 
stitutions "’ of which there have been so 
many in proportion to the number that 
have attained to practical realization. Yet 
if we should describe Mr. Harrison as an 
opportunist doctrinaire we should not shoot 
far wide of the mark. 
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September. 
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Hamilton W. Mabie’s Norse Sto- 
ries. * 

This new edition of Mr. Mabie’s ‘‘ Norse 
Stories "' has the added feature of illustra- 
tions in color from the brush of Mr 
Wright. What Hawthorne did with Graeco- 
Roman mythology in producing ‘‘ The Tan- 
glewood Tales,’’ Mr. Mabie has done with 
the legends and the traditions of Scandi- 
navia, which at one time dominated the 
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Books for Young Folks 


. HERO TALES FROM AMERICAN HiIs- 

TORY,” written by President Roosevelt in 

conjunction with Senator Lodge, is one of the most 

popular books of the present season, It is the story 

of twenty-six heroic deeds,— beautifully illustrated, 

Seaienty Sean, $1.50. An inspiration to every 
y- 
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age, 9 cents). 


athletic contest. 


ME. ROOSEVELT’S 
“RANCH LIFE AND 
makes a superb book for a boy. 
IMustrated with 100 of Reming- 
ton’s best pictures,—a large, richly 
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Bonks for Boys 
containing a list of best books for young 
THE HUNTING TRAIL” | & 
by age and sex. 
you want in making Christmas pur- 
chase 


A New Book for Girls 


“y FRIGATE’S NAMESAKE,” by Alice Balch 

Abbot, isa new girls’ story of the United States 
Navy, described as “ one long breath of patriotism.” 
Beautifully illustrated by Varian. $1.00 net (post- 


A New Book for Boys 


« JUNIOR CUP,” by Allen French, is a 
bright, strong boys’ book,— the story of an 


Every boy will enjoy it. Mr. Rosen- 


meyer is the illustrator, $1.20 net (postage, J3 cents). 
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Just the suggestion 
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The Saalfield Publishing Co. call the attention of the gift giving public to the following new, 


original, instructive and entertaining illustrated books for the nursery and kindergarten. 


Jjingleman 
Jack 


His pictures and rhymes 
Of the callings, the crafts 
And the trades of the times. 


Verses by James O'Dea. 
Wlustrations by Harry Kennedy. 
Designed by C. J. Costello. 


This book contains the pic- 
or Singlomeas 
of the times, 
And one di 
“Sao 
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Ffistory 
in Rhymes 
and Jingles 


Verses by Alexander Clarence Flick, 
Mlaustrations by Cari T. Hawicy. 


One hundred and ninety stories of 
the beautiful myths of long ago, the 
wonderful adventures of the world's 
heroes and heroines; fully illustrated, 
with dozens of full-page pictures, and 
many pen and ink sketches. Hand- 
some front cover design in four colors. 
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His Book 


Verses by Adah L. Sutton, 
iMustrations by W. Ht. Fry. 


A full-page illustration printed in 
bright colors accompanies each versc. 
Over too large 
tractive front an 


ages, unusually at- 
back color designs. 


A delight and a joy 
. to the little ones. 


designs, 4 to., price $1.25 
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_ HEROINES. 


Those Famous in Fiction Esti- 
mated by Mr. Howells.* 


NE of the most fascinating of 
recent books, which should 
make a strong appeal to all 
sorts and conditions of read- 
ers, is William Dean Howells’s 
“Heroines of Fiction.” It 
makes little difference wheth- 

er we entirely agree with Mr. Howells's ver- 
dicts, as few of his readers thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the wide range of fiction he 
has covered will probably do. The volumes 
will be found as full of interest when the 
author's views arouse combativeness as 
when he secms to be expressing one’s very 
thoughts and inward convictions. 


The most important elements, Mr. How- 
ells tells us, in the expression of modtrni- 
ty, “is a voluntary naturalness, an in- 
structed simplicity.” Strangely enough, the 
writer who shows these two qualities in the 
highest degree is one far removed in point 
of time from the century these qualities 
characterize. This is Daniel Defoe, whose 
novels are written in the clearest English 
and are full of fidelity to life. Defoe, he 
says, is one of the greatesi and most mod- 
ern of artists, but: 

Because of his matter, however, and not 
of his manner nor motive, his heroines 
must remain under lock and key and can- 
not be so much as named in mixed compa- 
nies, * © * We must not begin to study our 
heroines of nineteenth century fiction with 
him, although aesthetically and ethically 
nineteenth century fiction derives from 
him some things that are best in it, es- 
pecially in that voluntary naturalness and 
instructed simplicity which are the chief 
marks of modernity. 

With these two points most prominently 
in view, Mr. Howells takes up and dis- 
cusses all the great novels and novel writ- 
ers in the English language. While reject- 
ing the novels of Samuel Richardson as a 
starting point, Mr. Howells points out how 
thoroughly modern Clarissa Harlowe really 
is, in spite of her eighteenth century garb. 
Richardson so triumphs over the form of 
this novel, the epistolary, that he is able 
to show us Clarissa in an entirely natural! 
manner: 

It is in her own words that she gives 
herself to our knowledge, but we feel that 
she gives herself truly and with only the 
mental reserves that a girl would actually 
use. * * * She persuades us that she lives 
and suffers, and though it is preposterous 
in the novelist to study her love affair so 
minutely as he does, it is not preposterous, 
but most sitnple and natural, for her to 
dweil upon it in every detail IJt is all the 
world, the centre of the universe, to her 
2xperience. * * * Indeed, when the reader 
has once put himself in sympathy with a 
heroine who does not always deserve it, he, 
too, is eager tor the smallest particulars of 
her pathetic fate. 

The wide rar of novels Mr. Howells 
discusses extends from those of Richard- 
son, Fielding, Goldsmith, Fanny Burney, 
Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, Miss Fer- 
rier, Mrs. Radcliffe, and others, through the 
long line of fiction of a later period. This 
includes repre: by 
Dickens, Thackeray, Reade, 
lope, the Lrontés, George Eliot, Hawthorne, 
and others. This range would be sufficient- 
ly surprising, but Mr. Howells's survey 
includes a much later period. Thus we 
find him w sympathetically of 
widely differentiated heroines of the latte: 
part of the century as Bret Harte’s Mig- 
gles, Aldrich’'s Marjorie Daw, the two he- 
roines of the “ Grandissimes,"’ Miss Wil- 
kins’'s Jane Field, Fuller's Jane Marshall, 
and all Mr Hiumphry Ward's heroines, 
notably Eleanor Burgoyne Lucy 
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The volumes are fully illustrated 
full-length portraits of the 
scribed or scenes Indicated in extracts from 
the novels. While many of these illustra- 
tions are as finely interpretive of the events 
and times of the heroines described is 
Mr. Howells’s text, others will be found 
far less successful. Rosina Emmet Sher- 
wood’s picture of Anne Eliot with the 
Musgrove children is just short of being the 
Anne of our imagination, but her Catherine 
Moreland is the veritable Catherine who 
won and held Henry Tilney’s affections, 
and in whose adventures at Bath at 
Gen, Tilney’s home we have a perennial in- 
terest. The Lily Dale and Mrs. Proudie 
shown us equally satisfactory; while 
Albert Sterner's portraits of Eleanor Bur- 
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down to the last whimsicality of the tatter- ! 
demalion peasantry; and the last eccen- 
tricity of the reckless, jovial gentry.” All 
this we are accustomed to grant Miss 
Edgeworth, be our acquaintance with her 
novels great or small, In the latter event, 
it may be more of a surprise to find that 
her best novels deal with London life. 
“ Belinda’’ is the story of a young girl 
who comes from the country “ to view the 
world of London society with innocent, 
astonished eyes."’ 

It would be delightful to follow Mr. 
Howells through his papers on Jane Aus- 
ten's Elizabeth Bennet; Anne Eliot and 
Catherine Moreland, Emma Woodhouse, 
Marianne Dashwood, and Fanny Price—as 
he has chosen to group them. A bit of his 
general verdict, however, cannot be re- 
sisted. 

Jane Austen was indeed so fine an art- 
ist that we are still only beginning to real- 
ize how fine she was; to perceive after a 
hundred years that in the form of the 
imagined fact, in the expression of person- 
ality, in the conduct of the narrative, and 
in the subordination of incident to char- 
acter, she is still unapproached in the 
English branch of Anglo-Saxon fiction. 

Mr. Howells’s grasp and appreciation of 
the heroines of Thackeray and Trollope 
come next in point of success to his sym- 
pathetic delineation of those of Fanny 
Burney, Miss Edgeworth, and Jane Aus- 
ten. Especially in his treatment of Thack- 
eray’s “bad” heroines @oes Mr. How- 
ells show keen insight inio character. 

The ever womanly knew Thackeray's 
ultimate truth so well that she revealed 
herself to him as she had not to any other 
English novelist since Jane Austen's time. 
* * © It was her worst that she fully im- 
parted, trusting him to render it again, so 
that it should not seem so very, very bad 
after all. 

Trollope’s heroines, and especially Lily 
Dale and Lucy Robarts, are described con 
amore, Discussing the scene between Lily 
Dale and her mother, after the receipt of 
Adoiphus . Crosbie's letter, Mr. Howells 
Says: 


I think tne quiet truth of this scene, 
full of the gentle self-control of a nature 
superior to the impulses of passion, is 
worth worlds of passion, It is really so that 
such a girl as Lily Dale would have 
spoken and acted, and the readers of later 
day romance are the losers that such types 
of girlhood are no longer presented to 
them, In the present default, I could not 
send the girls of this period back to better 
company than hers who was the contem- 
porary of their mothers, and often their 
companion. 





It is impossible even to attempt to refer 
to the other heroines Mr. Howells de- 
scribes in the same charming fashion. Nor 
can we give but a slight hint of his happy 
manner of characterizing the methods of 
the novelists discussed, of which the fol- 
lowing is a good example: 

When Thackeray was earicaturing or 
sentimentalizing women; when Dickens 
was translating them into pretty or hideous 
monsters; when Charles Reade was por- 
traying them as impassioned or perfidious 
pusses; and when George Eliot was ideal- 
izing them in her Romolas, or persecut- | 
ing them in her Gwendolens and Rosa- 
munds, Trollope was doing his period the 
incalculable service of anticipating in- 
stantaneous photography in his likenesses 
of Victorian maids, wives, and widows in 
endless variety. * * * Let Jane Austen 
catch their ultimate charm, and George 
Iliot their ultimate truth, and Hawthorne 
their furthermost meanings and intima- 
tions; Trollope has shown them as we 
mostly meet them in society and as we 
know them at home. * * * It is the 
mind, the heart, the conscience, the man- 
ner—and this is, for one painter, enough. 
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A Portrait Gallery.* 

What the of woman the trou- 
sang about and the artists painted? 
Armand Dayot tells us that an altar | 
erected to the blonde. Her skin had | 
as white as fleur de lis,"’ her hair 
Id, and to fall in waves to her ankles, 
and her as roseate the flowers of 
the peach. In the two elegant volumes | 
with the title “ Beautiful Women in Art,” 
with its many fine illustrations, the charac- 
teristic statues of the Greeks, with the 
portraiture of the last 400 years, are pre- 
sented. You may compare a Botticelli with 
a Rossetti. What a lk in art; it is a 
study The painted semblances of such 
women as were “La Belle Ferroniére,” 
“La “The Maddalena Doni,” 
‘La Gravida,”’ La Fornarina,” “ Jeanne 
of Arragon,”’ and “ Violante."’ Could there 
be a more lovely woman than was Titian’s 
Flora, or a more sympathetic one than 
Guido's Beatrice Cenci? Surely you would 
understand that when Rubens painted Hel- 
Fourment or Van Dyck Beatrice of 
12 or Paolo Adorno or Murillo his 
Magdalen, the artists felt the divine in- 
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WOMEN IN ART. 
French of Armand Dayot by 
In two volumes, Illustrated. 
orated cover. Pp, 683 in all. 
& Co. $4. 


*BEAUTIPUL Trans- 
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BOOK WORTH REMEMBERING WHEN MAKING 
YOUR HOLIDAY PURCHASES. 


THE REMARQVE EDITIONS 


of Literary Masterpieces. 


In Full Leather and Chamois Bindings. Size 3? x 5%. 25 Tities. 
A: = NEW ADDITIONS. 
ELEGY AND OTHER POEMS. 25. WIT AND WISDOM. 
‘i By Thomas Gray By Sidney Smith. 
SWEETNESS AND LIGHT. GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 
By Matthew Arnold. By Archbishop Fenclon. 


TOBACCO IN SONG AND STORY. 


By JOHN BAIN, JR.—Smokers’ Sto. e; and Poems. 


i2mo, cloth. Gilt top. Price 75c. Also in 
chamois tobacco color, boxed in an im 
itation cigar box. Price 1.25. 

Just the gift for a man 
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with Tobacco 
in Song and Story, a 
collection of Jovial Sketches 
by Frank R. Stockton, Julian 

Ralph, &c. As the title tndicates, 


“A MAN'S BOOK.” By ARTHUR GRAY 


BATH ROBES AND BACHELORS. 
The Cloister and the Hearth} The Seven Cardinal Sins 


By CHARLES READE. ENE 
A beautiful edition. printed on deckel By BUG SUE. 
edge paper, with etchings and hand illu- An entirely new translation, illustrated 
with etchings and half-tones. Uniform with 


mined frontispiece. 
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NEW 
- SEGANTINI. 
Villari’s Account of An Artist 


Little Known to This Country.* 


WIOVANNI SEGANTINI is an 
an artist of whom we have 
heard comparatively little in 
this country. This monument 

to his memory will attract 

—-=- = J) attention not only from its 

novelty, but because the life of the artist 

was interesting and romantic, and espe- 
cially because his pictures, even as shown 
in black and white reproduction, are re- 
markably expressive and have a personal 
distinction. He was born in 1858, at Arco, 

In the Trentino, near the Lake of Garda, 

and, technically speaking, was an Austrian 

subject, but by race, language, and char- 
acter was an Italian, At the age of six 
he was left alone with his half-sister in 

Milan, the two to win their way as best 

they could. The sister was out at work 

during the day, and the child, sensitive 
and fearful, and highly imaginative, was 
shut up for many hours at a time in the 
tenement that served them as a home. One 

Spring morning he heard neighbors gossip- 

ing of some one who had run away in child- 

hood, had walked all the way to France, 
and had become famous. The suggestion 

Was enough, and Giovanni presently es- 

caped from the tenement with a piece of 

bread in his pocket and France for his 
goal. He did not reach it, but became in 
turn swineherd, cobbler, and sign painter, 
getting his living as he could, and manag- 
ing in one way and another to obiain 
drawing .essons. He studied ornamentai 
drawing at the Brera evening school, and 
later figure drawing for a few months at 
the Academy. The chief results of his 
study seem to have been an unconquerable 
aversion to academic teaching, and a fine 
contempt for modern art, which he did not 
hesitate to express. His frankness in 
knew no restraint. While he 

Was studying at the Academy he worked 

in the studio of a painter of church ban- 

ners, who one day asked him what he 
would do if he were as great an artist as 
his master. He replied: ‘‘ Hang myseif! 

In his first picture, painted on a canvas 
prepared by dipping a sugar bag in oil 
and stretching it on a frame, he used the 
method of painting which ultimately led 
him to achieve true technical distinction. 

It is now familiar as ‘ divisionism,’’ but 

the young Segantini discovered it for him- 

self, wholly ignorant of the scientific theory 
on which it is based, and striving simply 
for the effect of palpitating light which 
remained the chief object of his quest 
through all his changes of subject. The 
name of his picture was “The Choir of the 

Church of Sant’ Antonio,” and later he wrote 

conoerning it: 


criticism 


I certainly did not intend to produce 
@ work of art, but only to try my strength 
in painting. Through an open window 
a torrent of tight fell upon the carved 
stalls of the choir. In endeavoring to 
paint this effect, I found that mixing 
the colors on the palette gave me neither 
light nor reality, but that by using them 
pure, and laying them side by side cn the 
canvas, in the quantities I should have 
used in mixing them upon my palette, and 
thus leaving the eye, looking at the paint- 
ing from a distance, to blend them together 
gave an effect of more air, more light, 
and consequently of more reality. his 
secret, now a proved fact, had been _per- 
ceived by painters of all times and all 
countries, the first of whom was Fra 
Angelico. It came to me through my lov- 
ing and earnest study of nature, and as 
something personal and individual. 

In 1882, at the age of twenty-four, Se- 
gantini went into the country with his 
young wife, to whom he had been recently 
married, and began to paint the life of the 
peasants of Northern Italy. This has been 
called his Millet period. Certainly his pict- 
ures at this time, so far as one can judge 
from the reproductions, strikingly resemble 
Millet’s in the sadness and sobriety of 
their sentiment, in their distinguished com- 
position, and in the unconventionality of 
their treatment. But there is between the 
two men the difference that is bound to 
exist between the Italian and the French- 
man, and Segantini is in no sense Millet’s 
imitator. He had never seen one of Millet's 
pictures, says his biographer, and knew his 
work only through a collection of engrav- 
ings sent to him by Signor Grubicy. “ He 
painted the same subjects as Millet, and 
consequently his paintings do remind us 
of Millet’s. He found out for himself many 
of the truths first discovered by the Bar- 
bizon impressionists. But he. went even 
further than they did.”” One of his ideas 
was to paint without preliminary studies. 
He left a considerable number of drawings 
and sketches of his larger pictures, but 
they were executed after and not before 
the pictures had been completed, as prac- 
tice work in correction of their defects. He 
expounds his theory as follows: 

I never make sketches, because if I were 
to make the sketch I should never paint the 
picture. Most of the -artists who have 

nted a clever sketch have rarely painted 
a picture that was equal to it, or they have 
net painted the picture at all, because in 
the sketch they expressed the spiritual part 
of their work. I wish that the conception 
should be preserved in its virginity in the 
brain. 

From the Brianza region Segantini went 
to Savognino in the Alps, and here he 
found his great opportunity. The Alps for 
very obvious reasons are not a favorite 
subject with painters, The tremendous 
difficulties they offer are not offset by 
their artistic appeal. Segantini, however, 
approached them as a friend. Instead of 
painting them from the valleys he went 
up among the high peaks and painted them 
from their own level, as it were. “He 
has climbed high enough,” says M. Size- 
ranne in an &rticle quoted in the present 


*GIOVANNI GANTINI. L vu 
The Story of His Lite, Together with Seventy- 


tive oo of His in Halt. 
Pp. 207.) New York) Bi 


; lines.” 


volume, “ for the landscape not to be over- 
powered by an isolated peak, but so that 
the summits should appear to be nothing 
but a series of undulations like those of the 
sea. His horizon is caim and bare, almost 
like a plowed field. It is a field in which 
the are peaks, the furrows are 
glaciers.” The glorious light atmos- 
phere of the region, also, he is 
rendered with peculiar intelligence, and by 
the method of division of colors, as Monet 
in the same place would have painted. 
““Consciously or unconsciously,” says M. 
Sizeranne in another article, “ Segantini 
hes found the subject which suited his 
style and the sentiment which suited his 
subject. He has broken the *‘ banalité’ or 
Alpine lines by the shimmering of his 
‘ pointillisme.’ He has given to his ‘ pointil- 
lisme’ the cohesion of the grand Alpine 
Segantini’s Alpine pictures are as 
personal as they are impressionistic. Striv- 
ing for reality he at all events attained 
self-expression. We see even from the re- 
productions how the hardness of life under 
such uncompromising conditions struck 
him, how beautiful he found its alleviations 
in the sentiment of motherhood; in the 
kind relations between man and beast, 
where life was difficult for both; in the 
charm of Spring skies and Spring flowers 
against the severity of the mountain peaks. 
He lived with Nature, painting out of doors 
and carrying his canvases in iron 
with doors opening out like those of mediae- 
val altar pieces, up the mountain side to 
the spot where he wished to paint He 
wore the thickest furs and himself 
in tin plates filled with coals—necessary 
precautions, as it was sometimes so cold 
that the colors froze as he laid them on and 
the brash left wrinkly ruts on the canvas. 

From Savognino, 4,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, Segantini went to Maloja, 
2,000 feet higher up, and there he settled, 
living with his wife and four children a 
happy and laborious life. As he grew o!d- 
er his pictures changed in character, show- 
ing the development of what may be called 
the literary side of his nature. When he 
Was seventeen he did not yet know how to 
write his own name. He was never able to 
spell correctly, and his writing had always 
the defect of the untrained imaginative 
mind—it was involved and obscure. “‘ He 
was fond,” says his biographer, “ of using 
what he thought were ‘aesthetic’ expres- 
sions without having a very clear idea of 
their meaning,” and the letters from which 
quotations are given certainly bear out this 
criticism. But during the later years of 
his life he read much, and with the intens- 
ity of one to whom the gelight has been 
long denied. He became an ardent biblio- 
phile, and collected many books, some of 
which he could have understood but im- 
perfectly, His painting increased in sym- 
bolism. Always more-or less influenced 
by this tendency, his art became dominated 
by it, and he produced a variety of pictures 
in which imaginative and frequently fan- 
tastic figures appeared in a setting of pure 
realism. He was working toward the idea! 
confided in a letter to his friend Signora 
Neera. 7 


sods and 
and 


said to have 


cases, 


cased 


The final goal of my constant study is 
thoroughly to master the whole of Nature 
in all her gradations, from sunrise to sun- 
set, and from sunset to sunrise; with the 
relative structure and form of all things, 
of men, of animals, and of insects, and 
finally to create a powerful and vigorous 
work that shall be whoily ideal. 

This final work was very nearly real- 
ized. At the time of his death, Segantini 
was painting on a large triptych, con- 
Sisting of three panels with three lunettes 
above them and six medallions in the an- 
gles. The three panels were to represent 
“ Life,” “‘ Nature,” and “ Death.” 

The landscape is that of the upper Enga- 
dine, and the composition contains the best 
of the artist's symbolism united to the best 
of his realism. ‘“‘As Alpine landscapes, 
nothing has ever approached them, for in 
them we see the whole life of the high 
mountains.’’ Wishing to paint on the Schaf- 
berg, where he had begun the triptych, he 


set out on the 18th of September in a 
snowstorm, with a body of taborers bear- 
ing his magnum opus. For dweiling he had 
only a deserted hut, in which he put up a 
camp bedstead and a stove. There he was 
taken ill, and there, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1899, he died. He has left a few 
pupils, one of whom, at least, Signor Gia- 
cometti, is devoting himself, like his mas- 
ter, to the study of Alpine nature. 

The impression gained from Segantini’s 
work seen in reproduction !s chiefly that 
his qualities were thoroughly Italian and 
that his poetic imagination would have 
Rained more than it could have lost from 

restraint in his earlier years of an aca- 
demic environment, 


Fun and the Automobile.* 

Mr. Stuart Travis’s topie is the automo- 
bile, and to the treatment of the substitute 
for the horse he devotes his pen and pencil 
and in a comical manner. “ Ho! the Grim 
Chauffeur,” he cries, and he draws the 
driver of the machine, glaring at you 
through his horrible goggles. Is there not 
at times an accident of this precise char- 
acter when the liquid fuel gives out and 
the automobilist piteously asks the vil- 
lage maiden for: $ 

“A gallon or so, 

A gallon or so—"" 

“ A galion of what, Sir, pray?” 
“Of otine or kerosene, 
‘Twill help me on my way.” 

Then there is a Prussian, whose wheel 
collapses, but he is @ man of many re- 
sources, for as Mr. Travis informs us: 

An ingenious German named First, 
Had a bad tire which Burst; 

With a wink that was sly 

He a sausage did buy, 
And made a new tire of wiirst. 

The get-up of this amusing volume is ex- 
ceptionally good, and thedllustrations are 
s0 arranged that they can be “ lifted "" for 


framing. y 
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By An American Woman. 


LAZARRE 


The Best Novel of the Year 


Of all the novels of the year, 
“ Lazarre, the Romance of an 
American King,”’ has the most 
engaging subject. 
— Chicago Tribun:. 
An American Woman and 
an experienced writer has writ- 
ten “the novel of the year,’’— 
it’s “‘ Lazarre, the Romance of 
an American King.”’ This time 
it is a book which swings into 


popularity because of its lit, 
Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood is the author. 


erary merit. 


—Baltimore American. 


BY FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 


The Daintiest and Most 

Delightful Book of the Season 

** To make a comparison would be to 
rank «My Lady Peggy’ with ¢Mon- 
sicur Beaucaire’ in points of attraction, 
and to applaud as heartily as that deli- 
cate romance, this picturé of the days 
«When patches nestled c’er sweet lips 
at chocolate times.’ ’’—New York 
Mail and Express. 

Beautifully bound. Prico, $1.25 net. 
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** Weill-chosen reminiscences which will in‘erest 
every musician and music-lover." —7he Outlook. 


EMORIES OF A 
MUSICAL LIFE 


By Dr. William Mason. 


IN this volume the dean of the musical profession in America reviews the 

development of music during the second half of the nineteenth century, 
and writes most delightfully of his acquaintance with famous musicians 
of the last fifty years, from Meyerbeer and Schumann to Paderewski and 
Josef Hofmann. The illustrations include portraits, and a great number 
of reproductions of autographs from Dr, Mason’s musical album. 


Tall 12mo, richly illustrated, 300 pages, $2.00 net (postage 14 cenis). 


EAST LONDON 


By Sir Walter Besant. 


*' It would be difficult to imagine a book more interesting and valu- 
able at one and the same time than this.” — The /nterior. 


A VOLUME which belongs in the same general class as 

“ How the Other Half Lives,’”’— the story of East London, its poverty, 
its types of character, its industries, etc. Richly illustrated by Phil May, 
Raven-Hill and Joseph Pennell. A superb book. 8vo, 364 pages, $3.50. 
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MUSICIAN’S CALENDAR, t902 
Eight pages, 9x 51 inches. Eight Platinoprints uf old masters and monthly calendar. 
Two colors ink. 15 cents each, eight for $1.00, postpaid. 


MUSICAL CALENDAR, 1902 


Movab!e cards, with Platinoprints of the great masters and their 


Size, 11x14 inches. 
Unique cover, co:ded for 


choicest expressions in words, and twelve months’ calendar. 
hanging. Price 25 cents each, five for $1.00, postpa.d. 


THE MUSICIANS AND WHAT THEY SAID 


Pictures of the masters of music and their famous /ov 


Twenty pages and cover. 
25 cents each, five for $1.00, postpaid, 


Platinoprint paper, Superbly printed. 


CATS IN POSE AND REPOSE 


If you have frends who are fond of cats, send them these twenty full page p!atinoprints 


of tabb’es, on special rough paper. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
There are many we shoud like to remember at Christmas time with some inex- 


pensive yet suitable gift. The above articles exactly fill the bill, 
Order now, before the stock is exhausted. 
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BURNS. 
Reged 
The Circumstances in Which His 
Career as an Author 


Was Begun.* 


N stamping Robert Burns 4 
genius it was as though nat- 
ure had marked for herself 
her own Court poet; other 
singers had been her inter- 
preters to men, this man 
should be the minstrel of her 

secret groves, the Tasso of her own Fer- 
rara; to him she would reveal her heart. 
And to this end she formed him of her 
choicest clay, endowed him with her own 
primordial strength of passion, and reared 
him, watchful, by her side. Then, when 


the hour had come, she called upon him to | 


sing, and thrilled to hear her beauty set 
to melody. It is, however, a doubtful bless- 
ing to be preferred of nature in a world 
that is governed of men; as, through his 
own undoing, Robert Burns discovered. 

Literally and figuratively, Robert Burns 
was born in the shadow of the kirk, com- 
ing into being on the 25th of January, 1759, 
in a quaint little wayside cottage two miles 
from the town of Ayr, in the southwest 
corner of Scotland. This cottage had been 
built by the father of the poet, who had 
begun life as a gardener, but who at the 
time of his eldest child's birth had risen 
to the rank of small farmer. The smiles 
of fortune, however, were not for this wor- 
thy representative of the honest yeoman 
class, from whom. Robertpin despite of 
woman-fostered tradition that would fain 
trace greatness from mother to son, seems 
to have inherited many of his most ad- 
mirable mental traits. At all events, the 
influence of William Burness, as he styled 
himself, was of vital moment in the devel- 
opment of his son's genius. ‘‘ He conversed 
on all subjects with us familiarly, as if we 
had been men," stated the poet's next 
younger brother, Gilbert, and “was at 
great pains, as we accompanied him in the 
labors of the farm, to lead the conversa- 
tion to such subjects as might tend to in- 
crease our knowledge or confirm our virtu- 
ous habits.’ Moreover, he engaged, together 
with several neighbors, the pedagogic ser- 
vices of one John Murdoch for the Parish 
of Alloway. 

Murdoch's principal text hooks were the 
Bible and a collection of English prose and 
verse, from which he inspired his 
not alone with a love of truth, but also of 
good English. The course of this instruc- 


tion, however, was shortly interrupted, and ! 


from the date of the removal of the poet's 
family to a near-by farm at Mount Oliphant 
in 1776, the two boys were limited almost 
entirely to their father’s companionship 
The land of the new holding was, unfortu- 
nately, of the worst in all Ayrshire, and 
there now commenced for the industrious 
household eleven years of 
grinding, thankless toil, during many of 
which butcher's meat an unknown 
delicacy, and from which William Burness 
escaped broken in health and spirit, and 
which left his most gifted son with an 
anachronistic stoop of the shoulders, a 
heavy gait, and with what he defined as 
“the horrors of a diseased nervous sys- 
tem." Despite, however, the bitterness of 
mere existence during these years, Robert 
had managed to gather a modicum of 
knowledge from passing attendance at the 
Dalrymple Parish School, and a much 
deeper, intimate knowledge of the 
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this practice much of my critic craft, such 
as it is.” 

It was at Mount Oliphant that Burns dis- 
covered the potential poet within himself, 
the discovery coming in the way by which 
all men are rendered pocts for the 
that of a maid 
the custom of the country, 
panion of the fields was of the 
sex, to whom and from whom was 
municated that delightful disease, 
incipiency Thackeray 
tends placed in most cases in 
the nursling period. “ In short,"’ wrote the 
bard at the period when bitter experiences 
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udency, and book-worm philosophy, 
to be the first of human joys here 
below!"’ Of this innocent amour the 
outcome were the verses “‘ Handsome Nell,” 
which, in despite of many crudities, is by 
no means the worst of the poet's song 
The touch of lov€ had inspired 
Burns to song, but he was by 
no means conscious of his call- 
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true, charitable propriety cautions silence 
tm regard to much of his conduct, despite 
the prudish efforts of anaemic editors, who 
would have disowned acquaintance with 
him in life, to distort his ‘every act into 
agreement with their own code of morals. 
The truth is he was a peasant, who should 
have been a leader of men upon a heroic 
Stage; and in the unequal conflict between 
the man and his surroundings the former 
suffered that defeat which, under happier 
circumstances, might have been turned into 
victory. Condemnation of this wonderful, 
anomalous man, however, is unfortunately 
far easier than sympathetic comprehension. 

At the termination of the Mount Oliphant 
lease, William Burness removed his family, 
in another misdirected trip for fortune, to 
Lochlea, a farm of considerable extent in 
the parish of Tarbolton. Robert was now 
in his nineteenth year, and his develop- 
ment, especially in matters amatory, be- 
came exceedingly rapid. 

Before the removal from Mount Oliphant 
Robert had passed a short time at the little 
smuggling village of Kirkoswald in the 
study of mensuration, and in the Summer 
of 1781 he finally determined to embrace 
the trade of flax-dressing, to which end he 
repaired to Irvine, a small port on the Firth 
of Clyde, and placed himself under the tu- 
telage of one Peacock, whom he denounced, 
with his usual hyperbole, as *‘a scoundrel 
of the first water.’’ Uncertainty veils the 
relations of Peacock and his apprentice, 
but one thing, at all events, is clear—the at- 
tempt to become a flax-dresser proved 
abortive, and Robert returned to Lochlea 
in the Spring of the following year to the 
farming life which he had thought to have 
escaped. 

If his testimony, however, be 
he returned with the poison of a 
worldly skepticism in his veins, 
from the teachings of his 
Richard Brown, acquaintance he 
had made at Irvine, and to whose influence 
he ascribed his own declination from the 
blameless course hitherto pursued. Cer- 
tain it is that the poet in Burns was now 
awakened, and that he realized that he, 
too, had been called to become one of the 
long and honored line of the country’s 
minstrels. Rhyming was begun with an 
earnestness only equalled by that displayed 
in the attendant occupation of lovemak- 
ing, and the young poet's fame began to 
establish itself among the neighboring 
rustics, at least. Misfortune, however, had 
overtaken father, who had committed 
the unpardonable folly of becoming involved 
in a lawsuit with the owner of Lochlea, 
and at his death, early in 1784, “* his all," 
according to Robert, “‘ went among the 
rapacious hellhounds that growl in the ken- 
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certain 
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however, was not strict- 
ly accurate, the submission on the 
part of the two eldest sons of their bill for 
unpaid they gained possession of a 
sum of money sufficient to aid in enabling 
them to enter, at Martimas, 1783, upon 
the lease of the farm Mossgiel, in Mauch- 
Parish In this venture the entire 
was interested, the two managers 
of the property each receiving for their 
services the yearly allowance of £7. The 
undertaking, however, Was destined to fail- 
ure, being conducted, {t would seem, under 
the star of ill-luck that had rendered vain 
their father’s unremitting efforts. Shortly 
after the removal to Mossgiel Burns be- 
came enamored of Jean Armour, the hand- 
daughter of a neighboring master ma- 
and began an intrigue with her which 
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ean hardly proceeding of his 
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urns 


imself financially 


of his 
prepared, but 


off, £20 enting tt 


repre 
gains. A second edition was 
this the printer 
unless he should 
the cost of the paper 
nothing but Jamaica 
despite his steadily 
more than one occasion prior to September 
of this year he had prepa 
for his departure, Fortunately, .or 
one reason and another, this was deferred 
long for the receipt of an indirect 
letter encouragement from the biind 
poet, Dr. Blacklock, to visit Edinburgh, 
with the view to a second, amplified edi- 
tion of the poems. 

Burns needed but the hint for such a 
venture, and on the 27th of November, 
a borrowed nag and with “a visiting list 
consisting entirely of Dugald Stewart and 
Richmond, the lawyer's clerk,” he set out 
on his conquering journey to the metropo- 
lis. The fame of his verses had preceded 
him, and the young poet found the doors 
of Edinburgh society, which at that time 
was at its brightest bloom, opened to re- 
ceive him. Lord Monboddo, Robertson, the 
historian; Dr. Blair, Mrs. Dunlop, Prof. 
Fergusson, Mackenzie, “the man of feel- 
ing Fraser, Tyler, Lord Glencairn—all 
came, as it were, half way on the road to 
welcome him to their circle, 

For the Winter Burns was the fashion, 
and there was no hint in the air of the 
less friendly reception which would be his 
ata later date, when his too clearly marked 
predilection for the of boon 
panions should have rendered him 
persona grata. ‘‘ Aye, laddie, you may weel 
that man; that’s Robbie Burns,” 
said a stranger to the lad, Jeffreys, who 
had stopped to gape admiringly at a hand- 
some, ruddy man in a suit of blue 
buff, with buckskins and top-boots But 
although Burns found himself the object 
of all this adulation, he yet kept his head 
admirably, seeming fully prepared for the 
reaction which could not fail to set in. 

Finally in April, 1787, the first Edin- 
burgh edition of the “poems” appeared, 
more than half of the 2,800 copies com- 
prising the issue having been subscribed 
for in advance. This was the moment in 
which he should finally nave left, as he 
himself seemed to feel; but unfortunately 
the publisher, Creech, was a slow paymas- 
ter, and for nearly two years Burns 
forced constantly, hardly against his will, 
to return to the city before the last pay- 
ment of the £450 due him was made. As 
his biographer says, “ the distractions and 
triumphs of Edinburgh continued the work 
which the mistakes and follies of Dum- 
fries were to finish ten years later."’ 

WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 
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Words and Their Ways.* 

The title of this book, which is the result 
of the collaboration of Prof. J. B. Green- 
ough (whose death has unfortunately been 
announced since its publication,) and Prof. 
G. L. Kittredge, suggests that what Milton 
said of books is equally true of words— 
namely, that they are “ not absolutely dead 
things.”’ of them pass through as 
many vicissitudes as fall to the lot of the 
most adventurous human beings, and their 
significance in maturity often differs as 
widely from that at birth as the portrait 
of a grown man from that of the same per- 
son during infancy. The authors are well 
aware of the advantage that is given them 
by the interest that is universally felt in 
the history of living ereatures, and they 
have so skillfully utilized it that their rec- 
ord has all the fascination of a biological 
study. It might, indeed, stand on the same 
shelf with such examples of the best kind 
of popularizing as were provided, in natu- 
ral science by Huxley and Tyndall. 

Among the questions here discussed with 
accuracy of scholarship, fullness of knowl- 
edge, and sanity of judgment are “‘ The Ori- 
gin of Language,” “ Language as Poetry,” 

‘Learned Words and Popular Words,” 
“Technical or Class Dialects,” “‘ Slang and 
Legitimate Speech,” “The Literary Lan- 
guage,” “Fashion in Language,” ‘“*Fos- 
sils,"" ‘‘The Conventional Character of 
Language,” *‘ Generalization and Spectalti- 
zation of Meaning,” “ Degeneration of 
Meaning,” ‘“ Euphemism,” ‘“ Hyperbole, or 
Exaggeration,” “‘ Words from the Names of 
Animals,” and ‘“* Words from Places or Per- 
sons." It will be seen from this outline 
that the range of this book is very much 
the same as that covered many years ago 
by Archbishop Trench, but the treatment of 
the subject ts original and the illustrations 
of the processes described are taken from 
the speech of our own time. 

Perhaps the peculiar charm of this vol- 
ume may best be indicated by the selection 
of a few specimens from a single chapter. 
Let us take, for example, the chapter en- 
titled “Special Processes.”” In the course 
of this discussion the authors call atten- 
tion to the process by which a word moves 
gradually away from its first meaning 
by successive steps of alternate specializa- 
tion and generalization until, in many 
cases, there is not a shadow of connection 
between the sense that is finally developed 
and that which the term bere at the outset. 
An instance of this is affopded by the 
tory of the word “treacle” which 
means “ sugar syrup” or “ molasses,” 
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When a man is running for office to-day 
we call him that is to 
say, “dressed in 
true that the reputation such 
ts frequently whitewashed by their friends 
on such oceasions, the etymology is not 
obvious. It is explained, however, when 
we know that it was customary at Rome 
for a man to wear his freshest robes when 
asking the he edbom of the (An 
interesting survival of this tradition per- 
sists to-day at Oxford, where a white tie 
is required to be worn at all examinations.) 
“Tally "' was originally uttingS then a 
cutting .of notches to keep an account; 
finally, an account, whether kept by 
notched sticks or otherwise. ‘ Score" has 
passed through similar changes. ‘ Cheat- 
er” meant at first an officer who attend- 
ed to escheats, lL. e., who looked 
lands that might revert to the King in 
default of heirs. SMarp practice was so 
common in this occupation that it ultimate- 
ly came to mean a dishonest person. 
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mings from one of the shortest and least | 
interesting chapters, will give some sugges- | 


tion of the resources offered by this book, 
not only to special students of the English 
language, but also to any general reader 
in whom the Sherlock Holmes instinct is 


strong. A few additions might be worth | 


making in a second edition. Under “* man- 
sion,” (Page 240,) it would be well to cor- 
rect popular misinterpretation of John, xiv., 
FA 


2. “ Grangerize"’ should be added to the | 


instances on Page 379, and ‘ maxim 
should accompany “shrapnel ’’ on Page 3&3. 
Capt. Boycott (Page 378) was not a land- 
lord, but a landlord's agent. Room should 
certainly be made for mention of the latest 
among place-names that have come to stay 
—'* mafficking,”” apparently a _ participle 
from a verb “to maffick,”’ but really sug- 
gested by the delirious enthusiasm with 
which the relief of Mafeking was received 
in London. It is now commonly used by 
the English press as an epithet for any ex- 
cited celebrations of a similar type. 


A Boy's Redemption.* 

There are nice boys and rough ones, in- 
dependently of locality, and they will 
turn up In San Francisco or In New York 
Rowdy Lowell, the California laa, was un- 
fortunate in having a bad father, and the 
son’s start In life was as a gfowaway. Per- 
haps fascinated with tramping on the high 
seas, Rowdy gets on board a steamer sailing 
out of the Golden Horn. On board he meets 
Prof. Williams, and a lad whose name is 
Clarence Whittleby, and Clarence plays the 
violin. Then comes a. shipwreck, and the 
professor and the two boys and the fiddle 
are saved. Rowdy’s trouble is that he is 
bad tempered and a trifle selfish. It is the 
professor who takes charge of the two lads. 
Through much suffering Rowdy discovers 


what is proper behayler. In time Rowdy 
becomes an ——— and Clarence a d‘s- 
tinguished vielinist. Dorothy Quigley’s 
“Two of the Best’ is cleverly written and 
weil adapted to young readers. Part of the 
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“The Voyage of Ithebal’ is a fine, 
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were beginning to wonder whether epics 
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wets LAPT 


Prof. H. P. Johnston's Worthy 
Tribute to the Patriot-Spy.* 


HY cannot loyalty speak a kind 
word for poor *Hale? Such 
is an indignant reader's pen- 
ciled remark in a copy of 
Lossing’s “‘ Field Book of the 
Revolution,’ belonging to one 

of our local libraries. This question, writ- 

ten many years ago, was evoked by Los- 
sing’s hope that a suitable monument would 
mark the spot where André 

“ Never!’ wrote the anony- 

and added the words above 


some day 
was hanged. 
mous reader, 
quoted. 

Patriotic sentiment has of late taken cog- 
nizance of many a long-neglected hero, and, 
happily, Nathan Hale has received a fair 
share of appreciative recognition, Before 
1887, no place except the little town where 
he was born had reared a monument to 
perpetuate Hale's memory; to-day, Hart- 
ford, Conn., contains two statues of the 
patriot spy; New York has its bronze fig- 
ure; Huntington, L. I., and Norwalk, Conn., 
each has a granite memorial, while the 
schoolhouses at East Haddam and New 
London have been purchased and will be 
preserved. 

This done, there was still something 
missing, however—a biographical tribute. 
This has now been supplied by Prof. H. P. 
Johnston's work, just issued. Knowing his 
previous publications, dealing with the 
battles of Long Island and Harlem Heights 
and the storming of Stony Point, the reader 
will expect an exhaustive exposition; he 
will not be disappointed. Prof. Johnston's 
“Nathan Hale" covers every inch of 
ground; it supplies us with a complete lit- 
erary memorial of the young schoolmaster- 
patriot. 

It may be said with perfect fairness to 
previous efforts that the book before us is 
in reality an entirely new life of Hale. No 
earlier writer has attempted to furnish an 
idea of the hero's ancestry; our author has 
succeeded in constructing it, and has in do- 
ing so been able to present us with a 
glimpse of “‘ the quiet, strict, godly house- 
hold,” into which Nathan was born in 
1755. The Bible and prayers were the daily 
influences that left their impress on the 
child's mind, but they did not prevent him 
as he developed from enjoying wholesome 
sport. As he grew older he showed a pro- 
nounced love for the gun and the rod and 
for running, wrestling, leaping, and similar 
exercises, 

We have another new view of Hale in the 
pages devoted to his life—a view 
exhibiting many heretofore undepicted de- 
tails. He was a little than fourteen 
when he entered Yale, where he became a 
“much-loved classmate,’’ his cultivated 
mind, generous impulses, unassuming air, 
afid quiet dignity rendering him popular 
among his fellow-students. Among his Iin- 
structors was Timothy Dwight, afterward 
one of Yale's distinguished Presidents. The 
latter’s opinion of our young scholar {s par- 
ticularly valuable, as we may be sure that 
he would not have been drawn to any com- 
monplace or unworthy character. In a 
precious letter to Hale, given in full, 
Dwight says: “I esteem myself happy in 
reflecting that the person who may confer 
this obligation is a gentleman, of whose 
politeness and benevolence I have already 
so frequent and undoubted 


college 


more 


experienced 
assurances.” 

A highly interesting chapter is that de- 
scribing the youthful schoolmaster. ‘The 
glimpses we obtain of the schoolroom and 
of the promising teacher are valuable con- 
tributions to the literature illustrating this 
phase of the colonial period. More valua- 
ble still are the paragraphs describing the 
effect on a mind like that of Hale of the 
news from Lexington. ** Let us march im- 
mediately,’’ he said, ‘and never lay down 
our arms until we obtain our independ- 
ence."’ Again, while busily engaged in re- 
cruiting, he exclaimed enthusiastically 
a friend: ‘* Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori!”’ 

Hale's first practical experience in th« 
business of war was at the siege of Boston. 
Now and again he had charge of the picket 
guard and occasionally there was a little 
skirmish, but there were no thrilling or 
desperate episodes. As might be expected, 
he took advantage of every opportunity to 
perfect himself in the duties of a soldier 
and an officer. Presently he was advanced 
to the position of Captain, and we read 
that he dined with Gen. Putnam and visited 
Lee, Greene, Spencer, and Sullivan. 

Unfortunately, our young Captain never 
had a chance to do anything of special im- 
portance. Such was the case at Boston and 
again at Long Island. He chafed at this 
inactivity, and therefore, when Washing- 
ton made known the fact that he wanted 
information concerning the plans of the 
enemy, the commander’s wish appealed to 
Hale with peculiar force. He was anxious 
to do something. At this time he was with 
Knowlton's Rangers. We may be sure that 
he conferred with Knowlton and that in all 
fikelihood the latter broached the subject 
to Hale. We can imagine him debating the 
question with himself, ‘Shall I become a 
spy?’ Here was a mission as foreign to 
his character as robbery or murder. “ It 
fis just at this point,’’ says our author, 
“that the young patriot reveals himself 
and shines in his own light.”’ He did not act 
from impulse, but after calm deliberation, 
despite the stories of previous biographers. 
*NATHAN HALE. 1776. BIOGRAPHY 

AND MEMORIALS. By Henry Phelps 

Johnston, A. M. With fac simile reproduc- 

tions of letters and documents; maps and 

illustrations of memorials; also complet? re- 
prints of letters, Hale’s army diary, tributes 

and notes. 9%x6%. Edition limited to 400 


copies. 25 copies on Japan r. New York: 
The De Vinne Press. — 


to 


YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1901. 


He consulted ane of his friends. The latter 
dissuaded him, desq@ibed the hateful ser- 
vice, and predicted ¢n ignominious death. 

We have Hale's. reply; it Is altogether 
calm and deliberate, ‘‘I wish to be useful,” 
he concludes, “and every kind of service 


necessary to the public good becomes hon- | 


orable by being necessary. If the exigen- 
cies of my country demand a peculiar ser- 
vice, its claims to perform that service are 
imperious.” 

We are now close to the climax and we 
follow every word with the interest that 
the suggestion of a tragedy is sure to ex- 
cite. Hale goes to Norwalk, disguises him- 
self as a schoolmaster, crosses the Sound 
to Huntington, and is suddenly and com- 
pletely lost to view. The next news we hear 
of him is startling; it is in the form of an 
official British order, containing, besides 
some every-day items, a few lines as fol- 
lows: * A spy from the enemy (by his own 
full confession) apprehended last night, was 
this day executed at 11 o'clock in front of 
the Artillery Park.”’ Not a word more as to 
how or where the capture .ook place or any 
details concerning the execution. That the 
young unfortunate must have impressed his 
captors as no mean mercenary fellow we 
gather from the kindness bestowed on him 
by Capt. Montressor, who showed him every 
possible consideration and who preserved 
that never-to-be-forgotten memento, his 
last words. 

A photographic reprint of the curt mili- 
tary order with its grim report stares us in 
the face at this point, and below it a map, to 
construct which the author must have been 
put to much careful and conscientious ef- 
fort. We notice here the location of an en- 
tirely new spot as the site of Hale's execu- 
tion. Prof. Johnston fixes this at Forty- 
fifth Street and First Avenue, this being 
the Artillery Park mentioned in the order. 
Besides establishing this fact of special 
local interest, he also proves that grave 
doubt is thrown on the old belief that Hale 
was captured at Huntington, the evidence 
pointing quite plainly to the British lines 
near Harlem, whence he could more easily 
have reached the outposts of the American 
camp. 

Another interesting item is the determl- 
nation of the date and manner in which 
Hale crossed the Sound, the data having 
been obtained from a British war vessel's 
log, preserved in London. Valuable, too, Is 
the glimpse we get of the impression made 
on Washington’s mind by the fate of his 
unfortunate Captain. One of the staff of- 
ficers has left a letter in which he refers 
to Hale’s execution, and states that the 
General is determined, if he can bring cer- 
tain persons under the denomination of 
sples, to execute them. 
view of the fate that has befallen a 
great part of the manuscript literature of 
the Revolution, the amount of new mate- 
rial discovered by Prof. Johnston is both 
surprising and gratifying. Three of Hale's 
letters have been unearthed, and these, 
with seven others previously known, are 
given for the first time in complete form. 
Additional material, consisting of letters 
to Hale and his army diary, are reprinted 
in full in an appendix, and these consti- 
tute the feature and furnish the foundation 
for the biography. There is abundant 
evidence that the field has been thoroughly 
scoured, and it seems aimost to pre- 
dict that no further Hale material will be 
discovered. Everywhere we find a 
adherence to facts, and a thorough sifting 
and frequent rejection of traditions 

The muke-up of the book is eminently 
satisfactory. The paper and plates were 
specially made. The printing was directly 
from clean-cut old style types which have 
been distributed. The various Hale memo- 
rials, as well as the fac-simile letters shown 
for the first time, have been reproduced by 
the Bierstadt process and constitute a 
highly interesting portion of the work. Al- 
together, the book seems to be a fitting 
tribute to one of the purest and noblest 
American heroes, the only drawback being 


that the edition ig Jimited to 400 copies 
ALBERT ULMANN, 
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China at Play.* 
children the same 
Are there not striking similarities 
in the stories, the games, of races, 
made and invented of thousands of 
years ago for the amusement of our little 
Mr. Isaac Taylor Headland, his 
‘*The Chinese Boy and Girl,"’ writes: 

To the careful observer * * * it be- 
comes apparent that the Chinese child is 
well supplied with methods of exercise and 
amusement, also that he has much in com- 
mon with the children of other lands. A 
large collection of toys shows many duplli- 
cates of those common in the West, and 
from the nursery rhymes of at least two 
out of the eighteen provinces it appears 
that the Chinese nursery is rich in Mother 
Goose, 

The author declares that Chinese 
kindergarten methods and appliances have 
no superiors. In the most handsome yvol- 
ume under notice, which is Chinese in char- 
acter and illustrated not by photogravures 
alone, but by truthful of Chinese 
pictures, the nursery, the games played by 
boys or girls, the toys, the children’s 
shows and entertainments, the stories told 


to children, are all presented. Punch and 
Judy in China is ‘an exact counterpart of 
our own entertainment.’ The creation of 
Punch and Judy the Chinese 
date back to 1,000 B. C. In the stories told 
the Chinese children there is one bearing 
a striking likeness to our Rip Van Win- 
kle. Wang Chich on the mountainside 
meets a number of aged men and is in- 
vited to play chess with them. Wang 
Chich is at once interested in the game 
and is not conscious of the many passing 
years. He remains with the chess players 
for centuries. Wang Chich was 
man and had an axe with him. When 
finally he awakens his axe is eaten up 
with rust, just as was Rip's fowling piece. 
The make-up of this volume could not be 
better and Mr. Headland's text is of much 
interest. 


Are not the world 
over? 
all 
tens 


ones? in 


the 


copies 


*THE CHINESE BOY AND GIRL. 
Isaac Taylor Headland of Peking University. 
Decorated cover. 9 by 7 inches. Pp. 
Illustrated. _New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1. 
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BRENTANO'’S 


NEW STORE, 5-7-9 UNION SQUARE 


(ADJOINING TIFFANY’S) 


All the Holiday Books 
of the Season 


advertised by all the publishers, are now 
displayed by tis, and sold at attractive 
prices. Thousands of volumes in choice 
bindings; Library Sets in great variety, 
to meet every taste and every purse. 
French and German Books. Fine Station- 
ery Department includes Leather Goods, 
Silver Novelties, Writing Sets, Christmas 
Cards and Calendars, and other art ob- 
jects, Engraving of all kinds. Book Plates 
designed. Christmas Bulletin free. Safe 


delivery of Books guaranteed throughout 
the world. 


BRENTANO’S 


Union Square, New York. 





Have you read GRAUSTARK? 
Ask them. 


_“Graustark’’ is a clever and amusing tale, of which any 
fair reader will Say that it gives him his money’s worth 
—New York Sun 


Your friends have. 


Mr. McCutcheon gives us a 
of novelty 


somewhat weicome twist 
in making the Americanism of his two heroes 
a feature. Their adventures, their failures 
*3 in love and statecraft, are really vastly 
if you cannot fall in love with Mevwe, 

» you are incurable,.—Tvwen Topics. 


It is a dashing and dramatic ‘novel of adventure 
New York Journal, 


Lovers of a gond, ot 
thrill and dash In {it can to 
Graustark."’ And having taken up the book it is safe 


to say the reader will not lay it aside until it is finished. 
— Chicago Trivune 


with 
with 


abundance 
confidence 


novel 
turn 


rushing 


It is a 
tale, 


—th 


The story fs 
cover to cover 


vastly 
and a sure 
ye Times- Herald 


enterta 
defense a 


tructed, stirring 
the blues. 


. well ex 
inst ennui and 


full of excitement 
The reader never 
plot is skilifully developed and 
wrought The love story is exceptionally clean and 
wholesome and it is a love story that every lover will 
follow with breathless speed.—dJhe Living Churen, 


from 
Its 


and adventure 
becomes weary 
the climaxes are well 


“* Graustark "’ Is pre eminently one of those tales that, 
once begun, is not likely to be laid down uz ished. 
Its interest is of the sort that appeals and wins the 
sympathy putting the reader under a spell that us 
maintained unbroken to the end.—/udtimupoius News 


The story savors of the Prisoner of Zenda, but is more 
interesting. —sufis0 Timex 


It is a fetching book, 
a@grecable departure from 
— Minneapolia Tribune. 


and a most 
historical romance, 


in all respects, 
the heavy 


It is equal to the Prisoner of Zenda in merit, In plot 
and in conciseness of treatment.—Omaha W rlu-Seraild. 


None will regret reading it if they read 
tained.—suttimose Sun. 


to be enter 


The story holds the attention from 
fig both delicate and dramatic 


“Graustark’’ has proved to be 
being one of the best 


the very start. 
Philaddphia Press 
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wonderfully popular, 
selling novels of the day. 
Lrie (l’a.) News, 
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Letter 
from 


Edmund C. Stedman. 


| 


“ The Laurentian Press has every right to plume itself upon 
this second example of its beautiful and conscientious handiwork. 
J make no delay in giving the book and its make» this assurance. 
There probably have been few editions of the verse of Edgar 
Allan Poe that I have not seen, whether American or joreign. 
I have no hesitation whatever in saying that his lyrics never 
before have appeared in so chaste and noble a guise, and in one 
so sure of endurance in tts perfection. Book collectors will not be 
slow in sharing my opinion. 

Sincerely yours, EDMUND C. STEDMAN.” 
ES Ee ETE A ALANNA SAS SPRSARCA 
The editioa of THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE which Mr. Stedman 
praises so highly has just been issued by THE LAURENTIAN PRESS, 353 


Fifth Avenue, and is limited to 35 copies on Japan vellum, at $15.00 net, and 
260 copies on Special hand-made paper, at $7.50 net, 
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THE McKEE 


Nearly $25,00) Obtained for the 
Fourth Part of This Library. 


On Monday 
week George 


NEW 
SALE. 


and Tuesday evenings of this 
D. Morse sold in the auction 
rooms of John Anderson, Jr., in West Thir- 
ueth Street, the fourth part of the McKee 
library, many 
erature being offered 
ords being established. Among the promi- 
nent buyers were Dodd, Mead & Co., Thom- 
as Chatto of Pickering & Chatto of Lon- 
don, George H. Richmond, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, George D. Smith, and the Bos- 
ton Public Library. Shakespeare's ‘“ Rape 
of Lucrece,” 1624, brought $1,925, the 
largest price of the sale. The total of the 


was 


succe 


Seaven Bookes of 
1508, $865. Bought 
(this is superlative- 


ured some of the best prizes, thus avenging 
way a most ssful one, and the result 
tion of the library. The fourth part was 
LOT  2,717.—Alexander’s ‘ Recreations 
Dodd, Mead & Co. (This occasioned spirit- 
LOT 2,7: ‘England's Parnas- 
George D, Smith, 
1639, both parts 
complete, $160. 
1570, $140. Bought by Pickering & Chatto. 
$310. vught by Pickering & Chatto 
Picke ring & Chatto. 
Dodd, Mead & C o., (from the Steevens and 
the Iliades of Homere, 
LOT 2,798—Chapman's “ Euthymiae Rap- 
LOT 2,806—Chaucer’s “* Works,"’ 1561, arms 
LOT 
Garment,” 1603, second (and rarest) 
LOT 
original vellum, $150, 
LOT 2,858—Davies's ** Wittes Pilgrimage,’ 
sodie,"" 21, fine copy, $160. Bought by 
nassus,”’ 1650, old calf, $100. Bought by 
LO 07 Piooke S's 
Ruban, (the Foote 
Bought by George H 
collection.) 
Prentise in the 
copy of a great rarity, 
LOT 3,058—Milton's 
excellent but not remark- 
Smith. 
Painter's “Palace of Pleas- 
blue morocco, by Bedford, $240. Bought by 
crece,’’ 1624, green morocco, by Bradstreet, 


in a measure the raids our collectors have 
must be satisfactory to Mr. Anderson, who 
numbered from Lots 2,712 to 8,256. The 
With the Muses,”’ 1637, original calf, fine 
ed bidding on the part of J. O. Wright & 
=, 720.—Allot’s 
sus, tall copy, $230. Bought by 
LOT 2,740.—Bancroft's 
Bought by George H. Rich- 
mond 
2,743—B 
LOT 2,754—Boccaccio’'s * Decameron,” 
LOT 2,750—Burton’s *‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
LOT 706—Chapman's “Shadow of 
Park collections.) 
by Pickering & Chatto, 
tus,’’ 1609, Griswold's copy, $280. Bought 
title page, $110. ought by ieee Public 
ing 
$280. Bought by George D. Smith. 
first complete edition, 
(1610,) $145. Bought by George D. Smith. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Dodd, Me: ud & Co., (contains Dryden's sec- 
maroon morocco, by 
Mr. Mekee,) $260. 
one of the gems of the 
I."s *‘Essayes of a 
first edition, lovely 
Mead & Co. 
roceo, by Riviere, 
Bought by George D. 
LOT 3,084 
George D. Smith. 
$1,925. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1640, 


sale was nearly $25,000. Mr. Chatto capt- 
made in England. The sale in every 
devoted considerable attention to this por- 
books of great importance sold as follows: 
impression of portrait, $760 Bought by 
Co. and the successful buyer.) 

1600, fine, 

x “Two Books of 
wiheren and Epitaphs,’ 

LOT arclay’s “Ship of Fools,” 
first English edition, both parts dated 1620, 
choly," 1021, fine copy, $200. “Bought by 
Night,” 1504, very rare, $380. Bought by 

LOT 2,797—Chapman’s “ 
ly rare.) 
by Dodd Mead & Co. 

Library 

2,810—Chettle’s “ England's Mourn- 
edition, 

2,848—Daniel’s * Civile Wares,"’ 1609, 
Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

LOT 863-—-Davidson’s “ Poeticall Rap- 

LOT 2,900—Hoddesdon’'s ‘Sion and Par- 
ond poe piece.) 

‘Amanda,” 1653, 

copy, made perfect by 
Richmond. (This was 

LOT 38,010—James 

Divine Art of Poesie,”’ 1584, 

$510. Bought by Dodd, 
* Poems,"’ 1645, mo- 

able copy, $170. 

ure,”’ 1560-80, second edition each volume, 

LOT 3,142—Shakespeare’s “ Rape of Lu- 

LOT 3,143—Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Poems,”’ 


blue morocco, by Bedford, portrait remar- 
gined, but very fine copy in other respects, 

$1,250. Bought by Pickering & Chatto. 
LOT 3,144—Shakespeare’s “Venus and 
Adonis,"’ 1675, very rare, green morocco, b 
$456 Bought by George H. 


Bradstreet, 
Richmond. 
LOT 3,1%)—Shirley’s ‘‘Poems,” 1646, beau- 
tiful copy, $142.50. Bought on “ order.” 
LOT 3,100—Spenser's “Faerie Queene,” 
1596, first edition, in fair condition, which 
accounts for price, $260. Bought by Dodd, 


Mead & Co 
LOT 3,161—Spenser’s ‘‘ Complaints,"" 1591, 
fine copy, $250. Bought by Pickering & 
Chatto. 

LOT 3,162—Spenser’s “‘ Colin Clout’s Come 
Again.” 1505, $135." Bought by Pickering & 
Chatto 

LoT 3,202—V @udernoodt’ s ‘‘Theatre of 
Miseries and Calamities,” 1569, containing 
Spenser's first published writings, Gris 
wold's copy, $190. Bought by George H. 
Richmond. 

LOT 3,218—Walton’s “‘ Compleat Angler,” 
1655, the author's own copy of the second 
edition, morocco, by Bedford, $300. Bought 
by George D. Smith. 

A printed list of the prices paid at the 
four McKee sales held in 1900 and 1901 will 
be issued immediately by Mr. Anderson. 


Mr. Hendersons Life of Wagner.* 


Mr. Henderson's volume on “ Richard 
Wagner, His Life and His Dramaa,” is the 
latest addition to the rapidly growing lst 
of books upon the life and work of the 
greatest musical genius of the nineteenth 
century. The first part of the volume ig 
devoted naturally to the blography of Wag- 
ner. Mr. Henderson has not supplied us 
here with much new material, for the 
main facts of Wagner's career have been 
so persistently and thoroughly worked 
out, especially in the Just few years, that 
it is nearly impossible to add much of im- 
portance upon this subject, Wilhelm Rich- 
ard Wagner wis born on the 224 of May, 
1813, in Leipzig. His father died when he 
was about five months old, leaving. hfs . 
widow in great poverty, Nine months af- 
terward she, 
Mr. Henderson says, married Ludwig | 
Geyer, an old friend of her husband, and | 
they removed to Dresden. Geyer was-an 
amateur portrait painter and wished Rich. 
ard Wagner to follow in his steps. In his 
“ Autoblographische Skizze.” (1842) Wagner 


*RICHARD WAGNER. His Life 
Dramas. A oe 


2. Biographical Study of 
and an Ex of 4 
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and a number of rec- 


“like a sensible woman,” as | 


YORK, SATURDA 
yer wanted to make a painter 
was very unhandy at 
ing; I had learnt to play ‘ Ueb 
Treu und Rechtlichkeit,’ the 


| writes: 
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| fernkranz,’ whicu was then quite 
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of me, but I 
immer 
* Jung- 
The 
1821) 


and 
new. 
day before his death (30th September, 
I had to play to him in an adjoining 
100m, and I heard him faintly saying to my 
| mother, ‘ Do think he have 
gift for music?'’ This apps to have 
| been the fi idea that any had that 
he might become a 
Geyer's Wagner wen 
re he delighted 
translating the first twelve books of 
Odyssey out of hours. This and similar 
studies seem to have given him the 
taste for logy which later 
become tin his dri 
time, toa, a tragedy, 
' of which than forty 
died. 

In music 
of his life 
“When 
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during his 
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way the theatre I] 
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Shortly after financial reas 
Geyer-Wagner family to 
where Richard attended 
inspired, by hearing Beethoven’ 


great 
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ons forcec 
move to 
school was 
to 


study counterpoint and thorough and 
to compose a 


aria. He 


quartet, a sonata, an 
composed an ove 
was performed in 1830. In this 
drum player had to give tap fortiss! 
every four bars from beginning to ¢ 
the same year Wagner matriculated 
University of Leipzig and studie: 
under Theodore Weinlig, who did! 
good and gained his love and re 
was now fairly started as mus 
though his work had hitherto 
mediocre charac Two years 
Is32, while in Prague, Wagner 
first opera, *‘ Die Hochzeit,” tc 
also, as in atl his later operas, 
libretto. He subsequently destroyed 
as his sister did not like it in the least 
1836 he married Minna Planer, 1etre: 
While she does not seem fully to have ap- 
preciated her husband's genius was 
faithful and wife to He, 
the contrary, was not by any means a 
model husband. This point, which is u 
ly glossed over by the eulogists of Wagner, 
is emphasized by Mr. Henderson, who s 
“That there was another side of the 
is certain. From the beginning, th 
tender and considerate of his when 
her side, and fully awake 
cles, Wagner was a victim 
larities which seem 
genius, especially musical genius 
inconstant the wind, a 
less husband. His misdoing 
more than mere peccadillo He was guilty 
of many and the sybaritic ch 
ter of his self-indulgences increas¢ 
years went by It is not possi 
the details of the vicissitudes of 
pcser’s life here; 
Mr. Henderson's 
ingly set forth 

In the second 
Aims of Wagner" the author 
give an account of the state of ths 
drama Wagner found it; the 
which he made, and his musical systems 
No better idea can be gained of the 
of Wagner's work than by reading 
fifty or so pages of which the second part 
of the book consists 

The last part of his work Mr. Henderson 
devotes to a consideration of the 
themselves. After an introductory 
he studies in succession 
Fliegende Hollinder,” *‘ Tannhiiuser,”’ ‘* 
hengrin,"’ “ Tristan,"’ ** Die 
the ‘“ Nibelungen-Ring,’ 
In these chapters Mr. Henderson's wide 
knowledge as a musical critic and his sug- 
gestive ideas of the subjects under discus- 
sion are combined to make most interesting 
reading. An especially good feature 
unusually complete list of first representh- 
tlons and casts of the various operas. 
These have been compiled with great care 
and are most valuable as a history of the 
first performances. There are also ap- 
pendices on the early music of Wagner. In 
fact, Mr. Henderson’s book will appeal 
strongly to all lovers of Wagner's music 
as well as to all those who believe it to be 
their duty to admire his genius although in 
their hearts they are thoroughly bored by 
his works. 
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A Fine Story Book.* 


The children of a civilized world have 
thank that Frenchman, Charles Perrault, 
for many of their stories, but then, what 
those two brothers, Jacob 


on rhany bookshelves In the United States 
the more sedate and graver translations 
of the “Kinder and Housemirchen,” as 


published by Bohn, but what was really | 
wanted was a judicious selection of the | 
Grimm stories. Before-tis there is a new , 


translation of ‘these delectable stories, the 
work of Mrs, Edgar Jacas, and the vo!- 
ume is illustrated ine delightful manner by 
| Arthur Rackham. “Hansel and Gretel,” 
“The Bremen ‘Towh “Musicians,” “ The 
} Youth Who Couht ‘Not Shiver er Shake" 
j in. this pew form are, more engaging then 
j ever. The plegsure young people, and old 
people, too, will derive from this volume 
is endless, ami the senlors who may care 
for folkiere will find.in the work of the 
brothers Grimm the foundations of many 
an on Pa legend. 
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Art added to good literature makes this Christmas offer interesting 


to everyoue who reads and has 
Everyone subscribing One Dollar now wi 
for 1902; the Double 25th Anniversary Number, 
and the Beautiful Christmas Souvenir Issue. 
Leslie’s Monthly will contain over 1500 pages of the bri 
reading, over 900 illustrations, over 100 short stories, 
a atutere 


color plates, covers in colors, 
you mention The New York 


this remarkable combination of li 


Time 


a nook wherein to hang a picture. 
il receive Leslie’s Monthly 
superbly illustrat 
e fourteen numbers of 
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Flegant 1902 


Art Calendar 


portraying “Popular American. 


all for $1.00. This calendar is af 
especially for Lesii Monthly 
American water color artist. 


for these calendars. They are I 


lithographed in twelve colors on heavy 


The Anniversary Issue and 
are worthy of preserv: tion as ex 
in artistic ma; vazine ill 


Among the fiction 
Leslic’s Monthly during 102 are} 
Ballington Booth, Henry van } 
Cennor, Booker T. Washing 
Sangster, Conan Doyle, Si 


Calendar 
Specimen copy and il 
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apply on your subscripti one ent lo us, shou 
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FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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ustrated Prospectus 10 centa, whict 


nd Theix Favorile Flower,” 
fine example of American art painted 
by Maud Stumm, the famous 
1 charge s each 
2% x 10 inches, tied w ilk nbbon, 

vebble plate 7 
Christmas Issue of Leslie” s Monthly 
7 les of the highest point attained 

nd black and white. 

articles which will appear in 
roducts of the pens of Nansen, Zangwill, 
, Owen Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, Re tlph 
ry Wilkins, Margaret 
lan MacLaren, 


Miss 


es woul > cer 


a per. 


*. Hopkinson Smith, 


Hamlin Garland, Quiller-Couch, Bret Harte and a multitude of others 


By subs cribing r $7.00 not 
fag ste te of 


you receive the Art 

Leslie’s Monthly. 
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ept the above offer. 


APPLY QUICKLY. 
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Bert Leston Taylors Latest 


Ghe Boo 


**T am a Book Booster.” 
Equals ‘‘The Bilioustine’ 


The Passing o f 


Mother's Portrait 
By ROS WELL FIELD 


A story of unusutl interest. Tie mister- 
ful blending of humor a@d pathos and tie 
delicate and delightful satire have not b ea 
so admiribly combined since th: elder 
Hawthorne's day. Recaally padishel in 
the At'act'c Monthiy in an abridged form, 
it is now resiored to its origiaal length 

Neatiy printed anJ attractively bound ia 
boards. Price, 75 cents. 


kK Booster 


A Periodical of Put s» Price 25 Cents 
tt Ea 


—Fra McGinnis. 
’’ Books as a popular hit. 


Best Nonsense 


Verses. 

Chosen by Josephine Dodge Daskam 

Th: collection of verses which ap- 
pzared as No, 12 af NOON hve Deen put 
in a More perm.nent form. Whilz the 
volum: do’s not centan ali the be.t son. 
Sense vers2, it is, witiour qu'stion. THE 
BEST COLLECTION EXTANT OF NON- 
SENSE VERSE3. Attractively bount 
in boards, sixty-sight pigey price fity 
cents. 


“A Little List of Books,” bearing our > aut: suitable for Ch-istmas*Gfts, will 


be sent on request. Thess books save 
unique.” 


WILLIAM +. 


‘EByvanston, 


been characterizod as “* dainty. inexpensive, 


LORD, Publisher 


Illinois 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
REX oO 


NEW edition of Defoe’s “Rob- 
inson Crusve " is being Issued 
by Db. C, lleath & Co. 

iiiustrated by the English 
artist, C, B. Brock. Edward 
Everett Hale contributes a 


preface, and it contains some 
curious features in connection with the 
work which have hitherto not been pointed 
out. He says: “* Keaders who are curious 
in English history must not fall to observe 
that Robinson Crusoe was shipwrecked on 
his island the 30th of September, 1659. It 
was in that month that the English Com- 
monwealih ended, and Richard Cromwell 
left the palace at Whitehall, Robinson 
lived in this island home for twenty-eight 
years, These twenty-eight years covered 
the exact period of the second Stuart reign 
in England. Robinson Crusoe returned to 
England in June, 1687; the Convention 
Parliament, which established William LiL, 
met in London at the same time.” 
°° 
The Century Company announces that 
Dr. Weir Mitchell's * Circumstance" is in 
its twenty-fifth thousand, and a new edi- 
tion is about to to press, “ Mistress 
Joy" has met with favor in the South, 
while Louisville and Chicago both have 
shown appreciation of “ Mrs. Wiggs of thw 
Cabbage Patch." These two books are by 
new Southern writers, and each is alreacy 
in its second edition. Tom Beauling,”’ by 
the New Yorker, Gouverneur Morris, has 
also gone into another edition. 
*.* 
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Dodd, Mead & Co 
this country of tix 
ings,’ which were 
York Times SATURDAY 
Nov. 80. 
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Dillingham Company have been 

with veral new publications, 

t th year with “The King of 
Honey sland, Ww h ran into its forty 
fifth thousand tn months, followed by 
* John Henry,” 25,000 coples of which were 
sold in two weeks. The ten thousandth 
copy of the first edition of Gen, Charles 
King’s *‘ Norm: Holt’ is now in press 
“John Winsle« has run into four edi- 
tions, and Ci iffe Ilyne’s ‘* A Master of 
Fortune” } ed a second large edi- 
tion. de yage of Ithobal,”’ by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, sold 5,000 copies in advance, 
and the same awaited Edward Har- 
rigan’s “The Mulligan The third edi- 
tion of “Old Jed Prouty,” by Richard 
Golden and Mary C. Francis, is now in 
press. And other successful Autumn books 
by that are ‘Doris Kingsley,’ by 
Emma a econd ‘** John Henry” 


book, “ Line,"” and “ St. Elmo." 
e,° 


result 


house 
Rayner; 
Down the 


** Marine Painting in Water Color,” by W. 
L. Wylile, A. R. A., is to be published very 
soon by Cassell & Co. The reproductions 
in this work are made in fac simile from 
water-color drawings by Mr. Wyllie, and it 
contains about twenty-four plates, ranging 
from the simple study of a boat to complete 
seascapes, the whole of which have been 
made direct from nature, The author also 
gives instructions to his method of 


work, colors and brushes, &c., employed. 
** 
. 


as 


The Royal Publishing Company announces 
the issue of a new magazine, to be called 
Our Boys and Girls, next March. The 
proprietors of the coming magazine 
pattern it along the lines of Our Young 
Folks and Oliver Optic’s. One feature 
of the magazine which will be introduced 
will give the subscriber a chance to obtain 
three or four serial stories a year, reprinted 
from juvenile books selected from Oliver 
Optic, Mayne Reid, Harry Castleman, W. 
H, G. Kingston, Jacob Abbott, and Capt. 
Marryat, and it will constitute a depart- 
ment of its own. Regular departments will 
be devoted to sports and pastimes for Sum- 
mer and Winter, and among them wil! be 
“ Around the Evening Lamp,” “ The Puzzle 
Box,” ‘* Wish Correspondence,” * The 
Young Housekeeper," and “ Little Journeys 
into Nature,” 

*-* 
. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are publishing 
Miss E. M. Tappan's “Old Ballads in 
Prose,’’ a volume of poetry by Miss Anna 
Hempstead Branch, entitled “ The Heart of 
the Road, and Other Poems”; “ With Lead 
and Line,”’ which contains all the poems 
written by Charles H. Webb since the pub- 
lication of his “‘ Vagrom Verse"’; a new 
novel by Charles W. Chesnutt, entitled 
“The Marrow of Tradition,”’ which gives 
an inside view of the negro of nowadays; 
‘“*A Lighthouse Village,"’ by Louise L. Sib- 
ley; Miss Josephine Preston Peabody's 
tragedy ‘‘ Marlowe,"’ and the ‘‘ Mater Cor- 
onata,’’ by Edmund C, Stedman, 

e,° 


“Links of Life and Love,” by Walter 
Pulitzer, is to be issued shortly by Funk & 
Wagnalls. These “ Links” are a collection 
of sixteen storiettes, or “ Prose Pastels,"’ as 
the author calls them, and it deals with the 
many-sided subject of love. 

*.* 

The new Dooley 
has not died with th« 
whom F. P. Dunne 
called “‘ Mr. Dooley’s Opinions.” 
sage of “ Ar-rchey 
the benefit of his 
political and social discu 
ent time It is Mr 
show. 


beok—for ‘* Mr. Dooley” 
Chicago character on 
founded him—is to be 
In it the 
Road " gives his friends 
humorous views on the 
sions of the pres- 
Dooley on the passing 
o,° 

“ The College Student and His Problems," 
by James H, Canfield, LL. D., the Librar- 
jan of Columbia College, is to be published 
by the Macmillan Company. This book is 
said to be full of sound-and wise advice on 
all pertinent topics of college life, from the 
choice of colleges and the 
and play and soctal intercourse to be 
sued there to the 
end, 


choice of a career at its 


7? 

“The Ballet Dancer and “On Guard,” 
by Matilde Sera>d ave descrived by The Lon. 
don Bookman as “the finest flowers of 
her art." The Bookman goes on to 
“There has not 


of the stage and the ballet. 
left to this writer to conceive this idyllic 
tragedy of a coryphée who was not beauti- 
ful or very gifted, but whose frugal, sordid, 
shabby life was illumined by the light of 
hero worship, By her love of beauty,.al- 


kinds of work ; 
pur- | 


Say: | 
been wanting in modern ; 
fiction abundant ‘gush’ over the heroines | 
It has been | 
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together faithful and disinterested, she rose 
out of her narrow circumstance almost t& 
genius." These two books are being pub 
lished bere by Harper & Brothers. 
o,° 

“Christmas at the Mermaid,” by Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton, ts the twelfth volume 
of the Flowers of Parnassus Series, edited 
by F. BB Money-Coutts, and which is being 
published by John Lane In the classi 
penman’s tavern the author depicts the 
Christmas gathering of the famous literary 
characters of that day—Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Walter Raleigh, Marlowe, &c., 
narrating their conversations with a six 
teenth century ring In smooth and poetic 
verse. 

Phd 

Richard 
imme- 

This 


Inscriptions,” by 
will be published 
Century Company. 
volume of ve will consist chiefly of 
poeins written since the publication of 
“ Five Books of Song” and “ In Palestine.”’ 
The ‘‘Inscriptions"’ were written for the 
public bulldings and monuments at the 
Pau-American Exposition at Buffalo. An 
extract of Mr. Gilder’s poem on the nam- 
ing of “ The City of Light,” which ts in- 
cluded in his new volume, was made in 
President McKinley's last speech, deliv- 
ered the day before he was shot 

“'Phese buildings will disappear: this 
creation of art and beauty and industry 
will perish from sight; but their influence 
will.remain, to 

** Make it Ilve beyond {ts too short Hving 

With praises and thanksgiving.’ " 
°° 


“Poems and 
Watson Gilder, 
diately by the 


“Walt Whitman's Poetry: A Study 
Selection.’ by Edmond Holmes, tis to be 
published shortly by John Lane In the 
volume Mr, Holmes writes: ‘* Whenever I 
find an imaginative writer is either idol- 
ized or derided, I always assume before I 
begin to study him that he has a very 
strong personality and that the right atti- 
tude toward him is (in all probability) one 
neither of blind enthusiasm nor of angry 
ridicule, but of warm miration, tem 
pered by intermittent antipathy It wa 
under the influence -of s condition that 
I began to study Walt Whitman—the } 
loved ind best hated of mod 1 pe 
* * * And I think T can hone say that 
In this particular case my experience fulh 
verified my assumptions.” 

° 

‘Rome: The Mother of States; 
dle Ages Revisited; or, The 
ment and Religion from Au s to the 
Fall of Constantinople,"’ by Als inder Del 
Mar, is being issued by the Cambridge En 
cyclopedia Publishing Company In a 
scribing the Roman government and relig 
fon and their relations to the States of the 
modern world Mr. Del Mar brings into re- 
lief the period when civil strife had so 
much exhausted the Romans that they 
were unable to prevent the overthrow of 
their republican institutions, or resist the 
erection of a pagan hierarchy, and they ac- 
cepted from their tyrants a form of relig- 
ion so impious and degrading as to speed- 
ily disgust the better and educated class of 
citizens and turn them against a govern- 
ment in whose support they had formerly 
taken an active part—the worship of the 
Caesars, that turned the history of Rome 
for centuries, 


and a 


The Mid- 


overn 
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“The Golden Text Book for 1902," pre 
pared by the Rey. Dr. Thomas B. Neely, is 
published by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, It includes, besides a complete 
schedule of the lessons of the International 
Series, with golden texts, readings, &c., 
much information on the general subject of 
the les There are the dates of Easter 
and other special days; a collection of 
Scripture selections and quotations, a sum- 
mary of the books containing the sons 
during the year, explanation of the floral 
emblems of the Christian Church, and of 
the symbols of the evangelists and the 
Apostles, and several Items of general in- 
terest and value. 


sons. 


*.* 

The December number of The Theatre, 
apropos to the season, is double the usual 
size and contains two extra colored plates, 
in addition to a highly flluminated cover in 
twelve colors, representing Maude Adams 
in “Quality Street." There are ides 


over 100 half-tone reproductions of portraits | 


. Theatri- | 
cal and literary notabilities have contrib- | 


and scenes from the latest plays 


uted to this holiday issue Justin Huntly 
McCarthy writes on Francois Villon, 
vagabond poet, who is the central figure of 
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the | 
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Were King "'; Julia Marlowe contributes a 
capital 
ences; 


article on her own stage 
Kate Masterson has an exclusive 
ind entertaining interview with John 
Drew, and Alfred Ayres begins a series of 
critical papers on “ America’s Greater Act- 


experl- 


ors,” the first being his estimate of Edwin 
Forrest. The opening of the opera season 
is authoritatively discussed by August Spa- 
nuth, the article being elaborately illus- 
trated with fine portraits of all the mem- 
bers of Mr. Grau's company. Emily G. 
Von Tetzel in a new department devoted 
to the serious criticism of music, discusses 
cleverly the important musical 
the month. 


events of 

e,° 
“The Old Testament and the New Schol- 
arship,” by the Rey. Dr. John P. Peters, is 
a new volume in the Churchman’s Library. 
The book is divided into four parts: 1. 
What is to be understood by the inspira- 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures, the teaching 
of the Church with regard to those Scrint- 
ures; 2, Hew the modern methods of Bible 
study ond the application of evolution com- 
parison have affected our view of the his- 
tory of the religion of Israel: 3. An illus- 
tration of modern methods of Bible study in 
general by a particular application of the 
Psalms, and, 4. A survey of archaeological 
discoveries bearing on the Old Testament. 

--* 
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“Sport Indeed,” by Thomas Martindale, 
is belng published by George W. Jacobs & 
Co. The volume is full of amusing anec- 
dotes of men and interesting stories of ani- 
mals, gathered in the course of the author’s 
rambles. They have taken him through 
the rivers and forests of Maine, over North 
Dakota and the provinces of the Canadian 
Northwest, among the interesting Cape 


Sothern’s new and successful play, “If I 


1901. H 


Cod folk, in West Virginia, and, in short, 
wherever between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific good shooting and good fishing are to 
be found. 





+, 
“ The Real Latin Quarter of Paris,"" by F. 
Berkeley Smith, is being published by 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company. Mr. 
Smith has spent ten years in the “ quar- 
tier,"’ and his celebrated father, F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, says in his introduction to the 
book: ‘‘ Nowadays when a man would 
write of the siege of Peking or the relief of 
some South African town with the unpro- 
nounceable name, his habit is to rent a 
room on an up-town avenue, move in an 
inkstand and pad, and a collection of illus- 
trated papers and encyclopedias. This 
writer on the Rue Falgui@re chose a dif- 
ferent plan. He would come back year 
after year, and study his subject and com- 
pile his impressions of the Quarter in the 
very atmosphere of the place itself.'’’ Some- 
thing Iike a hundred sketches and photo- 
graphs by the author, two caricatures in 
color by Sancha, and a water-color frontis- 
piece by F. Hopkinson Smith illuminate the 
book. 
*.° 
of “The Garden of a 
Commuter'’s Wife" is just being published 
by the Macmillan Company. While it may 
be classed with “ Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden" in its general outlook of life, 
it ls certainly written by an American, and 
therein lies the difference, one of kind 
rather than of degree. Each Is pervaded 
with quiet humor. 


A second edition 


o,° 

contained fn the De- 
cember Critic is one by Christian Brinton 
on the famous German portrait painter 
Franz von Lenbach; seven full-page port 


Among the articles 
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A Sixteenth Century Romance 


By Mrs. Caroline 


Atwater Mason 


Impressions of Some Reviewers: 


“Intensely dramatic,”— Zhe Press, | 
Prila. 


“This exquisitely told story is} 
even more than good.”—Dr. Floyd | 
W. Tomkins. 


‘‘Far and away above the aver- 
age.”— The Book Buyer, 





“Cold facts molded into living, 
burning fiction.”— 7he Standard. 


“ Accurate and fascinating _his- 
tory.”"—Book News. 

“A recital of surpassing inter- 
est , . . Superb character drawing.” 
—Chicago American. 

“Brilliantly written.’—New York 
Observer. 


‘hrows a clear light into a 
corner of history hitherto deep in 
shadow.”’— The /nter Ocean. 


PRICE, $1.10 NET Post paid, $1.25 
THE GRIFFITH AND ROWLAND PRESS 


Published by 


PHILAD 


ELPHIA 


For Sale at 132 East 23d St., New York City, and All Leading Booksellers 


“ The story is written simply, Without affectation. . 
managed.’ —THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD. 


<3 


By GEO. F. CRAM. 


HE AUTHOR has woven history and romance into a most beautiful and fascinating story, 


. Its plot is remarkably well 


*F7TRS7 4 


RUSADE 


Paperers 


The 


style is dramatic, the diction elegant, the sentiments pure und lofty, and altogether one is im- 
pressed in its perusal as by the symmetries and colorings of some noble painting, or masterpiece 


of music. 


I cannot speak too highly of this work, commending it to my friends as entitled to popularity 


and permanence, because of its double excellence as a true chronicle of events and a vivid portrayal of 
the mightiest passions of the human heart.’’—Rev. Caspar Wistar Hiatt, Cleveland, Ohio. 


12mo, Cloth, Decorated, $1,50. 


ror Serscnt Prepad " JOHN W.ILIFF & COMPANY, Chicago. 
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raits of famous men and women, represent- ] the beginnings of national Hteratures, and 


ing Lenbach’s best work, accompany the 


article larlow Gale will contribute an en- | 


tertaining article, with numerous illust 
tions, both humorous ad unique, on 
hannes Brahms 

Strachey on ** 

Miss Edith M 
called A « 
illustrate wit SeVE ull-p reproduc- 
tions of th artis nost beautiful bas- 
reliefs, illus n t! th of Christ. The 
last and be rai of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward fills ¢ ige in is number, together 
with a carefully prepared history of her 
literary care 


‘Stray Papers,” ew volume of sto- 
ries, review ketche of Will- 
lam Makepeace y, and edited with 
an introductie nd notes by Lewis Mel 
ville, is being published by George W. Ja- 
cobs & Co 

%,° 

George W. Cable's stirring novel, “ The 
Cavalier,” has just gone into its fifty-fifth 
thousand, since its publication Oct. 5 by 
Charles Scribner's Sons 

. *,° 

A special holiday edition of Churchill's 
“The Crisis”’ is being prepared by the 
Macmillan Company. The frontispiece will 
consist of a new portrait of the author 
never before published, and reproduced in 
photogravure. 


“The Townsend Library of National, 
State, and Individual Civi! War Records," 
now owned by Columbia University, which 
was begun in November, 1860, five months 
before the attack on Fort Sumter, is now 
completed, Thomas 8. Townsend having 
just finished the ninety-first volume, in 
che preparation of which he has been for 
some time engaged. 

°,° 

The Academy, commenting upon John 
Lane’s new edition of Gilbert White's 
** Selborne,”’ which is dedicated to a friend 
by M. Lane, remarks, that “it is not often 
that the publisher of a book also writes the 
dedication. The famous dedication of 
Shakespeare’s ‘“ Sonnets" of 1609 is ap- 
parently forgotten by the writer. The old 
theory that the ‘‘ Mr. W. H."" who was the 
“onlie begetter”’ of the sonnets was real- 
ly the young Earl of Pembroke has now 
been disregarded. More plausible is Sidney 
Lee's hypothesis that the dedication was 
purely an affair of the bookseller, Thomas 
Thorp, who had the sonnets piratically 
printed, and dedicated them under the guise 
of “ Mr. W. H.,"" to one William Hall, who 
had surreptitiously procured them for him, 
and was entitled to be regarded as their 
*“onlle begetter.”’ 


Notes from Boston. 

BOSTON, Dec. 5.—Messrs. Small & May- 
nard haye brought out “‘A House Party,” 
the volume of twelve stories written by 
twelve authors whose names readers are 
invited to guess and to send to the firm in 
competition for a prize of $1,000 offered for 
the correct list. Mr. Ford introduces the 
stories and connects them by some clever 
talk in which the members of the house 
party discuss them, each endeavoring to 
evade telling one. After the last narrator 
has ended one of the others declares that if 
Noah could have had twelve such dry sto- 
ries he need never have taken the trouble 
to build any ark. In truth, there is so 
much sameness about the tales that were it 
not for the publishers’ plain assertion that 
they are the work of twelve hands one 
would be tempted to believe that Mr. Ford 
wrote all of them, imitating certain well- 
known pecullarities of each author. If 
twelve writers there be, each has evidently 
tried to imitate one of the others, the better 
to bewilder the reader. This competition is 
much more interesting than that based 
upon the twelve pictures of “ Sylvia,’’ for 
the prize is offered for correct guessing at 
authorship; in the “ Sylvia“ contest it Is 
offered to the person who can best divine 
the average intelligence of the multitude, 
for it goes to those persons whose lists rep- 
resent the choice of the majority. This is so 
well understood that in all probability 
many competitors will, without reference 
to their own predilections, make lists re- 
flecting what they suppose to be the popu- 
lar taste; but then a disturbing element en- 
ters, for where a money prize is concerned 
who can tell who may compete? Men and 
women, especially women, ignorant of any 
difference between a Gibson and a Watteau 
and preferring a chromo of “ Rebecca at 
the Well” to both of them; aged ladies -un- 
able to see anything beautiful in more 
than one of the portraits, and small girls 
who think all but three “so old time-y, 
don’t you know," and many others whose 
voice is never heard in ‘discussing art of 
any species. A list made by shaking up the 
artists’ names in a hat and drawing one at 
a time is quite as likely to win the prize 
as any other. Meantime there is no harm 
in making out a private list and keeping it 
until the names are announced, perhaps to 
find that one might have won the prize by 
sending it to the publishers. 


Ballad-Poetry, and Some Other. * 


The title of Prof. Gummere’s work is to 
some extent misleading. Instead of a study 
of the history of the early stages of poetry 
from its origins, we find rather a treatment 
of the theory of poetry, which, as the work 
proceeds, becomes narrowed down to a dis- 
cussion of the ballad-poetry, or, as the 
author calls it, “ communal poetry.” The 
scope and method of the subjects treated 
may best be explained by quoting the short 
preface to the volume: “The opening 
pages of this book contain, so one may 
hope, an adequate answer to the objections 
of these who may have been led by its 
title to expect a more detailed treatment of 
poetic origins and a closer study of such 
questions as the early forms of rhythm, 
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the actual hist y { lyric, epic, and 
drama. Not these problem e been un- 
dertaken, interesting anc mportant as 
they are 


s been 
the reader 
nt in social 


life, and not for its e alone, that 
the author approache Ve idy of the be- 


ginnings of poet ints this out | 
forcibly in ‘ ter o “Purpose and | 


Method.’ ‘ ns *} : +} is 


the natural itcome of effort, and i in- | 
deed, “sounds of the hum oice, timed | 


to movements of the human body,” and | 


that, to express the great pains and the 
great Joys of life, the poet who Is essen- 
tially emotional must go back to communal 
emotions. There can be no poetry without 
expression, for thought cannot b poetry, 
and thus for expression rhythm becomes 
necessary, that rhythm which is “the 
sense and sympathy of kind,” and is the 
result of the predominance of masses of 
men over all individual effort. In the early 
ages of the life of man poetry was almost 
exclusively “‘communal,"’ while now it is 
rather the work of the solitary singer 
which is called poetry. This fact seems to 
indicate a certain dualism in poetry, which 
is in some measure a reality. The author 
in his chapter on “ The Two Elements in 
Poetry "’ does not give us a very clear idea 
of just what he is seeking, but this Is, per- 
haps, unavoidable in a question of so neb- 
ulous a nature as the present. Prof. Gum- 
mere says, in fact, that communal poetry 
was the earliest and most primitive form, 
but that it is to be studied through the la- 
ter individual poetry. 


The most primitive forms of poetry found 
among savages consist of the repetition, 
sometimes of only one word, sometimes of 
more, for hours at a time. The only varia- 
tion is found in the rhythm, which is dif- 
ferent in different * verses,’’ This artless 
repetition becomes in a more advanced 
stage of art the refrain found in Hebrew 
and other Oriental poetry, and in Europe 
in the monotonous stereotyped phrases re- 
peated at intervals throughout the course 
of a long and wandering ballad. The origin 
of poetry, then, must be sought for in the 
occupations of mankind. As Prof. Gum- 
mere says: “ It Is clear that movements of 
labor, particularly in a reminiscent festal 
act, and movements of the communal 
dance furnished the raw material of poet- 
ry. In all cases the primitive dance, or 
what seems to come nearest to that state 
of the art, is a dance of masses of men 
for one purpose and to one exact rhythm, 
Equal sets of movements gave the verse, 
and sets of these sets gave in time the 
strophe. Communal interest, resulting in 


the communal expression, added contents | 


to form; and shout, movement, cadence, 


are all born of this absolutely social and | 
communal impulse. To use the good old | 
word, here is the poetry of nature; facing | 


this communal material, what are we to 
say of the changes wrought upon it by in- 
dividual art?” 

The origin of poetry in the dance Is a 
fact which is so well established as hardly 
to be worth discussing. Sacred and erotic 
dances preceded religious and secular poet- 
ry and were its progenitors. At first, too, 


the communal poetry sung by the multitude 


was heard; now the individual product of 
the solitary poet.is read. It was only un- 
der communal conditions and not in a lone- 
ly state that the poetical impulse was able 
to flourish in early civilization and to pro- 


duce a strong body of rhythmical material ; 


upon which later artists could draw at will 
for the form of the expression of their 
more complex and differentiated emotions. 


Prof. Gummere has a wide knowledge of | 


early poetry, particularly the ballad-liter- 
ature, as was to be expected from the au- 
thor of an excellent book on early English 
baliads. His conclusions, if not always 
convincing, are suggestive and inspiring, 
and his work is a substantial contribution 
to the literature of the subject. The tech- 
nical nature of some of the questiorts in- 
volved and the perusal of weighty German 
treatises have left their impress upon the 
style of the volume, which is not always 
as exact or as lucid as could be desired. 


Better digestion of facts and the omission | 


of some irrelevant knowledge would en- 
hance considerably the general interest of 
the work. 


The Cupola of St. Peter's. 
John La Farge in McClure’s. 

The greatest of the architectural enter- 
prises Michael Angelo was called upon to 
take up was the completing of St. Peter's, 
and he devoted himself through pure obe- 
dience to this task, refusing all compensa- 
tion, offering his unpaid services in that 
way both to his master and to the service 
of religion. He had to struggle against 
the opposing ideas of the architects in 
charge of the monument, who held by 
later plans than those of the first deviser, 
and their enmity and misapprehension of 
what was best aimed at a continual 
thwarting of all his intentions, He man- 


aged, however, to bring back the building 


te its original plan, that of his greatest 
enemy, Bramante, upon whom he has left 
this noble judgment. ‘It cannot be de- 
nied,” said- he, “that Bramante laid the 
first plan of St. Peter’s clear and simple, 
and all who have departed from his scheme 
have departed from the truth.” We have 
not the great cathedral as Michael wished 
it, nor can we see in it the creation of his 
genius But.the one thing that Michael 
Angelo left to his successors in the work 
is the cupola, whose outline remains as an 
unparalleled idea, as important a landmark 
. his other 
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The Bastille 


By CAPT. (HON.) D. BINGHAM. With a preface by James Breck Perkins. A fasc!- 
nating history of the Bastille, of unusual! historic value. The volumes are exceedingly 
rich in historical portraits and scenes, being [illustrated with 35 photogravures. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, full gold side and back, with cloth jackets in box, $5.00. 

Three-quarter Levant, gilt top, head band and marker, $10.00. 

De luxe edition, limited to 150 numbered sets, bound in vellum, net $12.00 


American Authors and Their Homes 


With introduction by FRANCIS WHITING HALSEY. With illustrations of their libra- 
ries, homes, ete. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, net $1.25. 

Three-quarter Levant, head band and marker, net $2.50. 

“*The book is a treasure-house of information, interesting dialogue and delightful 
reminiscences, and the lovers of good books all thank Mr. Halsey.” 


By the Waters of Sicily 


An exceedingly charming book by NORA LORIMER. 12mo, 350 pages. Illustrated 
with 17 reproductions from photographs. Colored frontisplece, cloth, gilt top, etc., $1.75. 

“The book cannot fail to be a treasure-trove, made more valuable and more delight- 
ful by itg illustrations."—New York Times 
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A Romance of the Polar Pit, 


By ROBERT AMES BENNET. Illustrated 
by E. L. BLUMENSCHEIN. 
12mo, $1.50 


“The explorers find a nation of descendants 
of the Norsemen, mighty in the hunt and battle, 
descended ‘from the very Jarl Bioru who in 
ancient times stormed Jotunheim, and his deeds 
are celebrated in the Sagas. . The cave 
bear, the bos latifrons and other tremendous 
animals supposedly extinct, are en suntered, 
and as a climax they meet in combat the living 
Orm. The story is of absorbing interest, 
and displays great ingenuity."’"—Chicago Evening 
Post. 
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“As a story of adventure the book is superior @ 
to any work of Rider Haggard - The at- 
mosphere of Norse and Icslandic, of legend and 
poetry, that flashes through the book makes an (> 
excellent background for the drama that ensues."’ ¢y 
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ENGLISH ROMANTICISM.—XIX. CENTURY. 
Prof. HENRY A. BEER Uniform with his * English Romanticism—XVIIL 
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Bocks of the Season 


as follows: 


1—“AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET; A Tale of 
the Mahratta War.” By G. A. Henty. 


—“WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA: A Taic of th: § 
South African War.” By G. A. Henty. 


3—“Lem; A New Engiand Village Boy—His Adventsres | 
and Mishaps.” By Noah Brooks, 


Ghey Are ALL Published By 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
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Old Boston and Its Neighborhood.* 


It requires some learning to write well 
of old books; it requires something more 
than learning to write entertainingly on 
| them. Dr. Green is now the doyen of Mas- 
| sachusetts bibliographers, and he may be 
{ said to have spent a good part of his life 
+ in showing that Groton, Mass., was much 
| more of a place than is the general opin- 
ion, and if Groton is important among 
towns, Massachusetts is of importance 
among American colonies and States, In 
less than fifty pages he has given some 
of the cream of his long years of investiga- 
tion, and as only 100 copies of the book 
| are printed, it will be a rare acquisition 
{ to the bibliographer. In one sense it is the 
very little that constitutes the purpose of 
these essays—the earliest American news- 
paper, the earliest Boston imprint. or 
|} medical treatise or book catalogue printed 
in this country. But no one recognizes 
the quality of the work more than does Dr. 
| Green, who says: 

It may not be a matter of much moment 
| to the great world of busy men which of 
these two pamphlets is the first-born of 

Foster's press, now extant; but the de- 

sire to know the bottom facts in regard to 

priority of publication on the part of a 

mere handful of wormeaten antiquities 

and bibliographers is as laudable a curi- 

| osity as that felt by two continents In the 
result of the great international yacht 
race off Sandy Hook, which has just been 
sailed while these papers were passing 
through the press 

In ten essays, extending over a period 
| of 140 years, the author has gathered 

much of interest and value. Nothing is 

more difficult than to determine the proper 
of an early Imprint, for correc- 
were often made the work was 
printed, and certain pages or forms 
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printer had omitted to obtain 
Governor and Council the necessary license. 
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} known to be the author of The New Eng- 
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Cyprus and Palestine.* 
Evidently the time by J 
phen when the Haggeards ride 
more,” has not yet arrived, only 
year the popular South 
| Was engaged on a considerable 
| This record of his journey 
make its author remembered, 


"AC SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS 
ING tO OLD BOSTON AND 
HBORHOOD. By Samuel Abbott 
Green. Boston. 101. 
WANTKR PILGRIMAGE: 
Account of Teavels Through Palestine, Italy, 
and the Isiand of Cyprus, Accomplished in 
the Year, 1900. By UH. Rider Haggard. 
lilustrations. Po. 355. London and New 
York; Longmans, Green & Co, $4. 
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to hope, with Sir John Mandeville, and 
Chateaubriand. There was really little rea- 
son for putting into print his moralizings 
on Charing Cross Station and Pompeii, and 
his impressions of Milan Cathedral and the 
beggars of Naples. But the book has the 
merits of being honest and readable, and 
may be recommended as a companion to 
the guidebook to readers who are project- 
ing a similar tour. 

Its most useful section is the account of 
Mr. Haggard’s experiences in Cyprus, for 
that island is by no means a hackneyed 
subject among writers of travel books. It 
has not yet become a tourist resort. “I 
never heard of an American even setting 
foot on the island, therefore a shilling 
here goes as far as five elsewhere.” There 
is only one hotel in Cyprus, but although 
it is comfortable and absurdly cheap its 
owner cannot make it pay. Mr. Haggard 
controverts the general belief that the 
climate is unwholesome, a belief which he 
attributes to the lack of ordinary precau- 
tions, and its unsanitary condition in form- 
er times. It now Rleasant and healthy 
for nine months in the year, and should 
therefore attract visitors during the Win- 
ter at least. It would be a great advantage 
to the island, in Mr. Haggard’s opinion, 
if there were a non-official residential class 
which could contribute intelligent and sug- 
gestive criticism of the Government. At 
present independent public opinion is lack- 
ing, though there is plenty of factious op- 
position from the Greek party and others. 

The writer is enthusiastic respecting the 
prospects of settlement in Cyprus for an 
intelligent and industrious man with capi- 
tal. If farms come to grief, it is through 
neglect—the taking a trip to Egypt 
and leaving a native in charge. Mr. Hag- 
gard tells us that if he were a young man 
with the command of $50,000 capital, noth- 
ing would ple him better than an ex- 
periment upon the irrigable portion of the 
Messacria. He beli that, given health 
and strength, he raiurn in fifteen 
years or so with d to farm any- 
thing except the he had acquired. 
If such opportunities ted in the heart 
West Africa or China companie yuld 
formed to exploit them. Other 8 
ilth in Cyprus : copper 
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HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 


ing travel in Palestine is worth reproduc- 


tion. He 

The traveler sees little that is bright or 
joy ous 1 hardly remember noting a young 
and charming face, or even a pretty dress 
Youth flees that land; it shrinks from 
wandering where there are no daily com- 
mon pleasures, nothing but solemn sights 
and painful memories, which call up me ~di- 
tations oppressive to the spring of life 
Palestine above all other countries seems 
the place of pilgrimage of folk on the wrong 
side of middle age, whose intere sts and 
ambitions have ceased to be solely, or even 
in the main, occupied with the anticipation 
ot what good fortunes may befall them dur- 
ing the unspent days of their earthly so- 
journing 


says 


Travels in Armenia." 
Artistically iphically, Mr 
perfect 
are 


j and typogr: 
Lynch has produced an almost 
work The hundred illustrations 
delicately tinted with a perfection of finish 
which in colored reproductions 
of The volumes themselves 
are a beautiful t *, and bound 

The book certainly 
3s describe as a “ Pracht- 
contents, also, of Mr 
are full of interest. The 
first part of his work is devoted to the 
Russian provinces of Armenia, and de- 
scribes the results of the author's observa- 
tions on his travels during the years 1893, 
1894 and 1898 Th route followed was 
from Akhaltsykh to Alexandropol, to Iri- 
van, to Ararat, back to Erivan, then to 
Ani, Kars, and across to Van, Bitlis, Mush, 
Erzerum, Khinis, Akhlat and back over 
the border and so out of Armenia. One of 
the interesting chapters in the first 
volume is the “ Ascent of Ararat." ‘The 
author then gives the narrative of his ef- 
forts to climb to the summit of Mount 
Ararat. The mountain had previously been 
ascended fourteen times, and Mr. Lynch's 
successful trip was the fifteenth After 
numberless difficulties of obtaining horses, 
supplies, and escort, the party left Sardar 
Bulakh for the journey, and after a long 
and tedious climb reached an altitude from 
which they could get an idea of the sur- 
rounding country. In Mr. Lynch's own 
words: 

At twenty minutes to seven, 
summit of Little Ararat was 
a level with the eye, we paused 
and turned toward the prospect, 
ing to a wider range. The day was clear, 
and promised warmth; above us the snowy 
dome of Ararat shone in a cloudless sky. 
The landscape on either side of the beautt- 
ful pyramid lay outgpread at our feet; 
from northeast, the hidden shores of Lake 
Sevan, to where the invisible seas of Van 
and Urmi diffused a soft veil of opaline 
vapor over the long succession of lonely 
ranges in the southeast and south. The 
wild borderland of Persia and Turkey here 
for the first time expands to view. ‘The 
scene, however much it may belie the con- 
eeption at a first and hasty glance, bears 
the familiar imprint of the characteristics 
peculiar to the great tableland. The moun- 
tains reveal their essential nature and dis- 
close the familiar forms—the surface of 
the tableland broken into long furrows, of 
which the ridges tend to hummock shapes. 
So lofty is the stage, so aloof this mighty 
fabric from all surrounding forms, the 
world lies dim and featureless about it 
like the setting of a dream. In the fore- 
ground are the valleys on the south of 
Little Ararat, encircling around to the 
Araxes floor; and on the northeast, be- 
side the thread of the looping river, is a 
little lake, dropped like a turquois on the 
sand where the mountain sweeps the plain. 
In the space of another hour we had 
reached an elevation of over 14,000 
feet. We were now no longer threading 
along the shore of an inlet; alone the 
vague horizon of the summit circle was 
the limit of the broad white sea. 

After about eight hours of continuous 
climbing the travelers at length gained the 
top of the mountain at an altitude of more 
than 17,000 feet. 

We are standing on the spot where the 
ark of gopher rested, when first the patri- 
arch alighted in the face of an earth ro- 
newed. Before him Iie the valleys of six 
hundred years of sorrow; the airiest pin- 
nacle supports him, a boundless hope fills 
his eyes. The pulse of life beats strong 
and fresh around him; the busy swarms 
thrill with sweet freedom, elect of all liv- 
ing beings. In the settling exhalations 
stands the bow of many colors, eternal to- 
ken of God's covenant with man. 

Tne later chapters of the second volume 
of Mr. Lynch's work are devoted to statis- 
tieal, geographical, and political informa- 
tion. He gives a most interesting résumé 


of the political situation upon the English 


and Russian frontiers, and their respective 
needs and duties, and concludes with a plea 
for the establishment of a competent 
Asiatic Department, with an experienced 
Mimster of Cabinet rank at its head, and 
with “an independent diplomatic staff, 
trained in the methods and speaking flu- 
ently the languages of the Bast." Two 
very valuable appendixes and an extremely 
full and useful bibliography add to the 
value of the work. Mr. Lynch's volumes 
<will be found of the greatest assistance to 
all persons who contemplate traveling m 
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Armenia, and they will likewise be read 
with interest as an entertaining narrative 
Their form precludes any systematic treat- 
ment of the Armenian matters, but much 
incidental information may be gleaned from 
their pages. 


On the Zuiderzee.* 


Both the and the 
of this volume 
The old towns are 
Edam, Hoorn, Enkhuizen, and 
The last, which is the oldest 
was once a capital whose were the 
abode of the ancient kings of Friesland It 
has twice been burned, but has only recent- 
ly fallen into decay. The two 
terest chosen for illustration are the ¢ 
of Radboud, important 
nant of Gothic civil architecture, 
Church of Saint Boniface, whose largest 
bell is said to weigh eleven thousand old 
Dutch pounds The town of Edam 
brated for its cheese is given four illus- 
trations, one of which shows the 
old dam and the sixteenth century gable of 
the Edam Museum. From the text we 
learn that the walls of the vestibule of this 
museum are now almost entirely taken up 
by four old pictures, three of which used to 
be kept at the Town Hall before the open- 
ing of the museum in 1895. These three 
represent characteristic Dutch celebrities 
of ancient times, the “Great Maid,” a 
worthy skipper’s daughter, who reached on 
her seventeenth birthday the extravagant 
height of thirteen feet; the Burgomaster of 
Edam, Peter Dirksz, whose tremendous 
growth of beard earned him the title of 
‘Long Beard,” and the famous fat inn- 
keeper of Edam, born at the Hague in 1570, 
whose claims to notoriety are set forth in 
the following doggerel inscribed at the top 
of the picture: 

Here I the beholder astound: 
Aged forty-two, hale and sound, 
I weigh 455 pound 

Hoorn vies with Edam in prosperous 
trade and busy population. It was the an- 
cient capital of North Holland, and within 
its wails were born the discoverer of Van 
Diemen’s Land, the founder of Batavia, and 
the bold navigator who first rounded that 
very ‘“‘draughty promontory,’’ Cape Horn, 
christening it in honor of his native city. 
From Hoorn also old Van Tromp gathered 
a part of the fleet with which, the derisive 
broom at his masthead, he vowed to sweep 
the North Sea of the English. The great 
architectural ornament of the Harbor of 
Hoorn is the Harbor Tower, still the pride 
of the place after three centuries. 

The old Dutch villages, Buiksloot, Nieu- 
wendam, Durgerdam, Broek in Waterland, 
Volendam, and the Island of Marken, are 
known collectively as the Waterland vil- 
lages, after the district in which they are 
situated. Of these Broek is famed for the 
polished cleanliness which prevails in it, 
although we are assured that it is no 
cleaner than its fellows. A similar reputa- 
tion is borne by Marken among the islands 
of the Zuiderzee. This place, the writer of 
the introductory pages tells us, has pictur- 
esque aspects enough with its clusters of 
painted wooden houses capped with red 
tiles and set on the mounds that form the 
habitable part of the island. 

But it is rather the islanders themselves, 
[he adds,] the fishermen and their woman- 
kind, whose operatic-like appearance has 
attracted the visitor—the men with their 
dark jackets adorned with rows of buttons 
that are often coins or medals handed down 
for generations, their red shirts, very flow- 
ing breeches, black stockings, and white ra- 
bots; the women with their great mitre- 
shaped white caps, red bodices, and striped 
skirts. The island to them is their world. 
Like their forefathers. they have been 
molded by its conditions, and the conser- 
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A NEW BOOK BY IAN MACLAREN 


*“*A sympathetic reading of the whole will convince almost 
anybody that ‘ Young Barbarians’ is one of the finest literary prod- 
ucts of the year. The charm of Ian Maclaren’s writings is as 
intangible as the perfume of the rose. There is a union of 
robustness and tenderness, of laughter and tears, of human 
nature and literary art, that one finds nowhere else. . . . 
It is a wholesome, kindly, red-blooded human book, which any- 
one will be the merrier and the sweeter spirited for reading.”’ 


Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Villiam Wallace. 
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tion. The first difficulty ts found in the 
impossibility of carriage by *ater on ac- 
count of the number of large rocks which 
block the courses of the upper waterways 
Another trouble, naturally, is the lack of 
good roads and bridges. It is under such 
disadvantages that the produce is now 
brought, upon the backs of the negro bear- 
ers, to the “ trading factories,’ or posts on 
the coast. Travelers in the country made 
their journeys in hammocks born by four 
men. Among the important indig- 
enous products are the oil palm, the bam- 
boo palm, kola nuts, rubber, the banana, 
pineapple, cocoanut, mango and other 
fruits. There are also various cultivated 
crops such as rice and cotton, and native 
industries of making cloth and pottery. To 
the description of all these, Mr. Alldridge 
devotes the first part, or the commercial 
part, of his volume. The second portion is 

ife and customs of the 


given over to the li : 
natives, and particularly to @ study of their 
He gives 


secret societies and thetr ordeals. 
much new and valuable material for the 
study of ane folklore. Many of the 
ordeals are quite similar to those prac- 
ticed in distant parts of the world. In fact, 
one of the most difficult problems which 
the ethnologist has to tace ie the similarity 
of customs among widely separated tribes, 
which could never have had any communi- 
cation whatever. The same beliefs and rites 
are constantly seen among pe oples of en- 
stock, and up to the pres- 
has failed satisfactorily to 


most 
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ent time science 
explain this phenomenon. 

The third part of this book is a history of 
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Women of French Salons.* 

chapters has been at- 
of subjects, for the 
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was very different from Dr. Johnson's 
liberate ponderosity. But we told 
some measure what these brilliant and fas- 
cinating women did not have—beauty, for 
example, and learning, and—morality. But 
there were differences fn this last particu- 
iar. If we may hardly say that some were 
better than others, we may say that some 
were not so bad as others. And the for- 
mer expression does not seem too strong 
when we remember that Mme. Necker and 
Mme. Geoffrin are included in Mr. Tallen- 
tyre’s collection. If he does not regret the 
necessity of including these more virtuous 
women, he is not sparing of his emphasis 
on that aspect of the salons which Mat- 
thew called lubricity. He is very properly 
stern with it, and has many fine moral re- 
flections, but, all the same, the superfluity 
of haughtiness in Mme. du Deffand, Mile. 
Lespinasse, and Mme. d'Epinay has for 
him. an undoubted fascination. He is gen- 
uinely enthusiastic over the goodness of 
Mme. Necker, but as literary material the 
weaker vessels present more suggestive 
themes, and when he dips his pen in them 
it is to borrow a more vivid hue. The baf 
fling circumstance is ‘‘ the web of mingled 
yarn, good and ill together in many of 
women; also the biend of intellect 
uality which of them dis- 
Voltaire’s divine Emilie" a 
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lover—all this is 
the social satir 
fact that Lespinasse 
was, at the most intellectual 
and most passionate of the saloniéres. But 
Mme. d'Epinay presents a more repulsive 
type, and Mr. Tallentyre little 
on her and her wicked world. “ Here 
woman was with the wrong 
and every man with the wrong woman.” 
Was certainly the wrong woman when 
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woman was d'Epinay and the man was 
Grimm of the “Correspondance Littér- 
aire,” a man with solid acquirements and 
high character in general. Lt would seem 
that the d'Epinay must have had qualities 
that Mr. Tallentyre has missed to excite 
Stable an attachment in a man of so 
much welght. But the time and especially 
the salon abounded in surprises of this 
kind. 

Mme. Geoffrin’s story is a cool oasis be- 
tween the hot sands of the Lespinasse and 
d’Epinay, her pathetic, motherly attach- 
ment for the young King of Poland being 
counted to her for righteousness. Without 
© passion of some sort, life was not worth 
living. After Mme. d'Epinay we have the 
invigoration of Mme. Necker’s conscien- 
tious life. But she was no happier than 
her erring sisters and dreaded death as 
did not the worst of them. That she loved 
Gibbon so much and so long is very strange, 
and at this point Mr. Tallentyre shows tact 
in withholding the inevitable quotation. To 
Mme. de Sta#l Mr. Tallentyre comes with 
exalted admiration, and, very kind to her 
virtues, he is more than a little blind to 
her faults. To Mme. Récamier he brings a 
different and less genial disposition, and it 
does seem as if her virtue was defect of 
passion. She was not one of those who 
love, but one of those who love to be loved. 
Her conduct is summed up as “ never dis- 
reputable, but always mean.” 

Mr. Tallentyre’s “other French por- 
traits "’ are an interesting set. ‘That of 
Tronchin, the great physician, who invent- 
ed inoculation, comes next after Récamier, 
and we have the sense of passing from a 
conservatory where the atmosphere is over- 
rich and languid into bracing, starlit 
night." The others are Napoleon's mother, 
of whom there is liberal appreciation; Mme. 
Vigée le Brun, whose pictures were never 
so much liked as now, and Mme. Levigné, 
who is drawn with perfect sympathy and 
easily made to ap.ear much more lovable 
than any of the saloni@éres who heralded 
*0 brilliantly the Revolution which was to 
make their kind a thing henceforth tm- 
possible. There might be successful imi- 
tations, but the originals, Hke Burke's 
‘glory of France,'’ were extinguished for- 
ever. 
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English Romanticism." 

Prof. Beers's new book ts a sequel to the 
one published a couple of years ago which 
consisted in substance of series of lect- 
ures given in elective courses at Yale Col- 
lege. In the earlier he said con- 
cerning his title: ‘‘ Romanticism in the 
sense in which I shall commonly employ 
the word means the reproduction in mod- 
em art or literature of the life and thought 
the Middle Ages."" In the present vol- 
ume he naturally does not extend the 
nificance of his title, although he endeav- 
ors to meet the objections which have been 
to his restricted definition of the 
*‘ romanticism."’ ‘If in an ily 
romantic movement throughout Eu- 
rope,"’ he says in his preface, “‘ any single 
slement in it can lay claim to the leading 
place, that elernent seems to me to be the 
return of each country to its national past; 
in other words, mediaevelism."’ And he adds 
with an amount of spirit born, perhaps, of 
some irritation toward his critics: *‘ Why 
not have called the hook, then, ‘A History 
of the Mediaeval Revival in England’? Be- 
cause I have a clear title to the use of ro- 
mantic in one of its commonest accepta- 
tions, and for myself I prefer the simple 
dictionary definition, ‘pertaining to the 
style of the Christian and popular litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages,” to any of those 
more pretentious explanations which seek 
to express the true inwardness of romantic 
literature by analyzing it into its elements, 
selecting one of these elements as essential 
and rejecting all the rest as accidental.” 
The obvious response to this is that the 
very excellent title he rejects—‘' A History 
of the Mediaeval Revival in England "—in- 
dicates precisely the scope of his work and 
nothing more, while the werd romanticism 
certainly suggests to the instructed reader 
the romantic temper which spreads far be- 
yond the limits set by Prof. Beers. 

If, however, we take the subject as the 
*A HISTORY OF ENC SH ROMANTI-. 

CISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENT- 

URY. By Henry A. Beers. 8vo. Pp. viil.- 
is Ney York: Henry Hokht & Co. 1900. 
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author presents it, we find it treated more 
fully from a historical standpoint and on 
the whole more adequately than it has 
been treated before in any one work. We 
are not led to expect much psychological 
analysis, and we do not get much, but we 
do get a very serviceable account of the 
“romantic movement,’ of which Walter 
Scott and not Coleridge is the high priest, 
in Prof. Beers's review. The high priest 
of the mediaeval revival, he certainly was, 
and his attitude toward the Middle Age, 
his preoccupation with the outside of life, 
his delight in battle and pageant and feast, 
his aloofness from casuistry, mysticism, 
scholasticism, ecstatic reveries, ‘‘ shudder- 
ing faiths,” are distinctly set forth. But his 
picture of the Middle Age is tharacferized 
as “‘more nearly complete than has yet 
been given by any other hand."’ To those 
readers who will be quick to contend that 
it is mediaevalism with mediaevalism left 
out, Prof. Beers addresses an appendix 
culled from W. P. Ker's “ Epic and Ro- 
mance’’ to the effect that “the true ro- 
mantic interest is very unequally distrib- 
uted over the works of the Middle Ages, 
and there is least of it in the authors who 
are most representative of the age of chiv- 
alry,” and that “the greater authors of 
the twelfth century have more affinity to 
the ‘herole romance’ of the school of the 
Grand Cyrus than to the dreams of Spenser 
or Coleridge." 

Scott's successor in 
ment is William Morris, as Rossetti is the 
successor of Coleridge. ‘‘ Quite unlike 
was Morris to Scott in temper and mental 
endowment, his position in the romantic 
literature of the second half century an- 
swers very closely to Scott's in the first. 
* * © For the second time he made the 
Middle Ages popular. There was nothing 
esoteric in his art as ir: Rossetti’s. It was 
Snglish, and came home to Englishmen.” 
This discerning interpretation of the Morris 
attitude, which has frequently been refined 
away from its simple significance, ts up- 
held by the author throughout his discus- 
sion of Morris. Some of its minor state- 
ments are not as absolutely accurate 
desirable in a book of this intention. Mor- 
ris's enthusiasm for Gothic architecture 
was not “aroused at Oxford by a reading 
of Ruskin's chapter on ‘ The Nature the 
Gothic,’ ' but dated back to the time 
when, a boy of eight, he made with his 
father a visit to Canterbury, which, 
Mr. Mackail, “left on his mind an inef- 
faceable impression of the glory of Gothic 
architecture."’ Indeed, according to this 
biographer, he Jeft Marlborough to prepare 
for Oxford, “‘ knowing most of what there 
was to be known about English Gothic." 

Nor Is it strictly true to say that Morris's 
first volume, ‘‘The Defense of Guene- 
vere,’’ was “inspired by Rossetti well 
as dedicated to him. Most of the poems 
were written under many different but es- 
sentially harmonious influences, of which 
Rossetti's was not the first even 
most important. Morris himself 

* More like Browning than any 
suppose,"’ to an inquiry as to whose style 
the poem from which the title was taken 
was written in, and just before his death 
declared that his early poems were “ imi- 
tations of Mrs. Browning.” 

These are not, however, important points. 
The real lack felt by a reader to whom 
Prof. Beers's subject makes a strong ap- 
peal will be, we fancy, the lack of suggest- 
iveness. From the outset, from the preface, 
that is, with its revolt against “ pretentious 
explanations’ of romanticism to the last 
page, we feel an absence of temperamental 
sy mpathy between the author and fhe sub- 
ject which is peculiarly unfortunate in the 
discussion of such personal literature. As 
a practical guidebook it is nevertheless 
adequate and valuable in providing the 
student with a background to the individual 
writers of the group who may most attract 
him, and who after all are generally the 
worse for so-called critical explanation. 
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Sacre 


found in the present 
naval, educational, 
the people, 


Spanish military, 
or civil systems, but in 
48 an observing English tourist 
fees them, and in the monuments of the 
past, which, although ruined and time- 
Stained, are yet beautiful under the blue 
sky and in the soft air and the bright clear 
sunshine. The author of this work. who 
Will be recalled by some as having written 

‘Letters from Majorca” and “In the Val- 
ley of the Rhone,” gives what most im- 
Pressed him in persons and things in a 
journey through the Spanish Peninsula, 
which led to Zaragoza, Gerona, Barcelona, 
Montserrat, Manresa, Lerida, and Valencia. 
He is a charming traveling companion, 
neither too precise for the unlearned nor 
too trivial for the student, while the epi- 
sodes of his own party present plenty of 
amusement If one tires of the old buildings 
and the legends of place. 

Real or feigned, the book is written with- 
out perceptible literary or artistic preten- 
sions, and is not one from which the veter- 
an traveler would find much inspiration, 
nor weuld the would-be tourist, we think, 
have his enthusiasm kindled into flame by 
a perusal of its pages But between the 
technical and the inspiring plane there is a 
broad field of pure amusement, which per- 
haps instructs unconsciously, and it is in 
this field that we would place “ Glories of 
Spain.” In other words, it recounts just 
such experiences the average traveler 
meets with on his first journey in an un- 
known land, and as such may be read with 
much pleasure, and perhaps instruction, by 
those who are obliged to make their jour- 
neys without leaving their own fireside. 

The book is well printed upon heavy half- 
tone paper, and the pictures are excellent, 
particularly those showing the Interiors of 
cathedrals, where the treatment of light 
and shadow is full of meaning, producing 
an ensemble that altogether charming. 


The pen sketche too, of outdoor scenes, 
like that showing the old houses along the 
river at Gerona, ure delightful in their sug- 
gestion and true to local color 


An English Berkshire Hom e.* 

“ Travels Round Our Village,”” by Eleanor 
C. Hayden, contains a cnarming account 
of peasant life Berkshire, England. The 
trend of the writer's narrative is described 
in her introductory chapter, in which 
says: 

it is good these days of bustle 
Strife to drift for awhile into some quiet 
backwater, such as may be found in 
rural England, where the tide of progress 
but stirs just enough to avert stagnation; 
where Old World customs and archaic forms 
of speech still linger, and where men go 
about their daily tasks in a spirit of serene 
leisureliness, therein copying Nature, who 
never hurries. Of such a sequestered cor- 
“TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE, A 

Berkshire Book Eleanor G. Hayden. U 
lustrated by —_ lie Brooke. Svo New 
York E. P & © Westminster 
Archibald, C 3 Limitec¢ 1902 
$2.50. 
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ner, its humors, its homely and simple 
pathos would | write 

The village in which Miss Hayden finds 
this life she describes was the pathway of 
the tribes Anglo-Britain, and is connected 
by countless links in bygone ages. She 
says: 

There ts not an epoch in our English 
history of well-nigh 2,000 years—from_ the 
days when British Kings drove their char- 
fots along the hill, to recent times, when 
the same hills grew ruddy in the glare of 
beacon fires that celebrated the jubilee 
of a British Queen, ruling an empire vast 
beyond the greatest Roman's dream—there 
is not an epoch, I repeat, which has not 
left its mark on the tract commanded by 
my vision as I sit on the slope overlooking 
the vale. 

The writer takes the reader into these 
stone and mud built cottages of this primi- 
tive village, some hundreds of years old, 
consisting of a kitchen, a bedroom, and 
tiny cupboard, dignified by the style and 
title of pant-ry, which for generations has 
been occupied by these simple cottagers of 
the same family, contented to live out 
their half-starved lives, and tenaciously 
clinging to their old ways, customs, and 
dialect, so rich and quaint that It is dif- 
ficult to understand, She talks to them 
sympathetically, and as few can write of- 
fers to supply that deficiency, writing let- 
ters to sons far away in the army, so win- 
ning their confidence, drawing out inci- 
dents in their lives, and many anecdotes 
which she relates in charming manner. 
Thus we get an insight into the lives of 
these hardy, unsophisticated sons of toil, 
from which England draws so many re- 
cruits for her army. 

Miss Hayden has much to say of the 
patriotism and loyalty of these peasants; 
one extract will suffice. The wife of one 
of the inmates of these cabins remarked: 

I have but one son, and a while back he 
talked about gwine in the army; he didn't 
never ‘list, h'wever, an’ I'm glad of it, 
seein’ he’s my on'y one. But I ‘udn’t ha’ 
stopped ‘un by sa much as a word, fur ‘tis 
a noble thing to fight for the Queen. 

Another incident in the life of one of the 
shepherds of this district showing sim- 
plicity will bear repeating. A doctor was 
riding over a wild stretch of down, when 
he came across a fold and stopped to ex- 
change a few words with its guardian. A 
couple of questions elicited the fact that 
the latter inhabited a desolate cottage, far 
removed from any other dwelling, and the 
physician further proceeded to inquire how 
the lonely family managed to obtain med- 
ical assistance in time of illness. ‘' Well, 
Sir,”’ replied the shepherd in all good faith, 
“we duren't ha’ no doctor; we just dies a 
nat'ral death! The reader of Miss Hay- 
den’s book will find it unusually interesting 
and entertaining. Its thirty-five clever il- 
lustrations by L. Leslie Brooke add great- 
ly to the interest of the volume. It is 
printed in large clean type and appropri- 
ately bound. 


Renaissance Types." 

In this book the author adopts the much 
approved plan of studying the Renaissance 
through the men of genius in whose per- 
sonal development the generat evolution of 
the period is summed.up. These men are 
Michael Angelo, in. whom, -according ‘to 
Symonds, “the genius of the Renaissance 
culminated "' ; Erasmus, who used the new 
learning “to Mberalize the mind of Eu- 
‘rope"’; Reuchlin, the pioneer of a new 
scientific methed and the first of the sa- 
vants of the modern world; Luther, the 
revolutionist, whose intolerant reform ef- 
fected indirectly a true liberation from the 
fetters of spiritual restraint, and finally Sir 


Thomas More, in whom the greatness of 
‘Renaissance character reached its perfec- 
tion. By the particular qualities of these 
types is revealed the highest significance 
of the time In which they were born. Con- 
sidering them together it is interesting to 
observe how Michael Angelo and Luther, 
despite all that can be said and is said 
against the dogmatism and narrowness of 
the latter, stand together and apart from 
the others as not the apostles but the ex- 
amples of individualism. Neither belongs to 
a period of transition, neither can be classi- 
fied, neither can safely be imitated. Each 
is a law to himself, his own teacher, his 
own critic, his own prophet. Each repre- 
sents the birth of individuality set free 
from convention, a birth that can only’ be 
ssible where convention has long existed, 
as prepared an environment and instruct- 
ed a public, and that recurs whenever and 
wherever tradition and authority become 
oppressive to the unconquerable spirit of 
man. In discussing them Mr. Lilly, while 
doing noble justice to Michael Angelo’s in- 
spiration, seems to show a deni tory ten- 
dency in the case of Luther. is readers, 
however, have always the satisfaction of a 
definate view to accept or combat. 


England’s Hundred Years,* 

“ The Life of a Century,” so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, is indeed the history 
of the world. In Mr. Edwin Hodder’s vol- 
ume, with its innumerable illustrations, 
there is to be found all that relates to 
politics, religfon, ethics, trade and com- 
merce, art, science, literature, philosophy, 
sociology, sport and pastimes, music and 
the drama, with their development, begin- 
ning with the year 1800. Some idea of the 
general scope of the work may be had by 
presenting the. headings of some of th 
many chapters, as “The Social State of 

4 in. ” “Na ” 
eet. 1301, ess Poleon Dotaparte, 
Arts and Sciences * “ Abolition of the Slave 
: “The Downfall of Napoleon,” 

uel Lite hoth. 8vo. * 


“Progress of Christian Missions," ‘ The 
Reform Bill,” ‘Queen Victoria,’ ‘ Eng- 
land and Egypt,” “The March of Events, 
1875-1900,"" and lastly so as to be up to 
date a thorough study of the year 1000, 
The author, in compiling this work, returns 
his acknowledgments to the assistance 
rendered him by the leading scientific and 
literary authorities in England, The book 
is of the handsomest, admirable in a pic- 
torial sense, and is certain to be found of 
great value as a work of reference. The 
index is copious and the subjects are care- 
fully classified. 


Mr. Alden and *‘ Kim.” 
The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
The acclamation with which your Lon- 


don correspondent, Mr. William L. Alden, | 
| except its author, who could possibly have 


greeted the appearance of ‘‘ Kim" in book 
form, as well as much he has written of his 
enthusiastic appreciation of it and of the 
genius of its author, would pass unchal- 
lenged by at least one of his readers, on 
the chacun a son godt theory, if it were not 
for his scarcely concealed contempt for 
those purblind or “color-blind’ people 
who do not think that “ Kim” is “ the only 
novel that will survive, even if every other 
novel written during the last century is 
forgotten.”” Remembering that the novels 
Mr. Alden consigns to oblivion had in their 
day eulogists as extreme, who were as sure 
of their survival as the fittest to survive, 
as he ts of the immortality of ‘‘ Kim.” But 
it is when Mr. Alden charitably allows that 
men who are unable to see any merit in it 
may yet be “perfectly honest and thor- 
oughly intelligent,’ and that their dislike 
of everything Mr. Kipling writes must be 
due to a congenital inability to appreciate 
it, he unconsciously adds to the humors of 
criticism, if not to the gayety of nations 
Kleptomania has been termed a “ moral 
malady.” Is “a congenital" inability to 
like certain books a new literary disease, 
of which Mr. Alden is the discoverer? And 
is Mr. Alden’s own inability to see what it 
{s in Mr. 
repels his more discriminating 
also “ congenital ''? 

Though perfectly normal, all palates may 
not take kindly to curry; but whoever finds 
any of Mr. Kipling’s painfully strong, un- 
less he would be considered by Mr. Alden 
as devoid of all taste, must profess to like 
it. Follow the example of that fair de- 
ceiver, Becky Sharp, who, in her designs 
upon the reluctant affections of Mr. Joe 
Sedley, begged to partake of his favorite 
ragout, and, with streaming eyes from its 
effects, protested she adored curry 

Mr. Alden divides the readers of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s works into two hostile camps: those 
who, like himself, can see no fault In them, 
and those who can discern no merit. The 
critics he condemns, when there is a large 
third class that neither partiality nor 
* congenital inability "’ blinds to either mer- 
its or defects. 

In his tales of Indian life, which have 
chiefly won for him his fame, Mr. Kipling 
is at his best, for, like the late Sir Richard 
Burton, he knows the East as few Euro- 
peans have. 

While relating the adventures of his boy 
hero, he might have been successively in- 
carnated in his various companions, so viv- 
idly are they portrayed, from the wander- 
ing Lama, Kim's “ Holy One," to the as- 
tute Babon of “‘ the dyed red beard,”’ deal- 
er in ordinary horseflesh and the swifter 
steeds of a subtle diplomacy, in which he 
{is the first to initiate Kim, who proves 
equal to a trust he does not then under- 
stand, the players of what Mr. Kipling calls 
“the great game" avail themselves with- 
cut scruple of the native capacity for du- 
plicity and intrigue, the despair of 
who, by Christianizing, would free 


admirers 


from 


their thralldom to false gods innumerable, | 


the different castes that worship them, not 
only with credulous superstition, but slav- 
ish fear. 

Kim, of European ancestry and parent- 
age, has so thoroughly assimilated the ele- 
ments surrounding him from infancy that, 
except for the color of his skin, he shows 
not a trace of his origin, which seems to 
prove that environment has a stronger in- 
fluence upon character and temperament 
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than heredity. Mr. Kipling has no tolerance 


for the English clergyman who would have } 
| reclaimed and educated Kim, and after al- 


lowing the lad the doubtful advantage of 
three years at the Roman Catholic Semi- 
nary of St. Xavier's, he returns him to the 
road 2s much of a heathen he left it, 
and to associates not as innocent as the 
guileless Lama. 

If not without those offenses against good 
taste Mr. Kipling is so prone to, there are 
fewer of them In “ Kim” than in many of 
his free-hand sketches—in his soldiers’ sto- 
ries, and the revels of Tommy Atkins he 
relates in prose and verse, as well as in 
“The Day’s Work” and “ Stalky & Co.,” 
for instance. No doubt it is true, as Mr. 
Alden writes: ‘‘ There is not a man living, 


as 


written ‘Kim.’’’ But when he adds, “‘ It is 
unlike anything else in form,”’ he forgets 
“Gil Blas,” “ Peter Simple,” and ‘“ The 
Treasure Island,"’ notable examples of it, If 
by “ form" he means a story’s interest cen- 
tring entirely upon its hero, a lad whose 
adventures are so related. It can be classed 
as a novel, although without the conven- 
tional properties of one. 

We are not told what becomes of Kim, 
whose creator leaves him with the thread 
of his life still attached to the “‘ wheel” of 
the Lama, which rather suggests the possi- 
bility of a sequel. 

The story has a poetic element in the 
legend, or allegory, of the old Lama's 
“ River of the Arrow” that winds pictur- 
esquely through it. Upon its “ waters of 
illusion "' floats the “ boat " of the author's 
fancy, full of the mystic philosophy and 
imagery of the East L. F. G. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1901. 
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The French-Francs Tireurs. 
From The Fortnightly Review 
During the Franco-Prussian war, as soon 
| as Gambetta became head of the Provis- 
ional Government, he issued proclama- 
tion after proclamation, calling upon the 
French peasants to protect their native 
Companies of Francs-Tireurs were 
secretly formed, some of which adopted 
fantastic uniforms, but the most danger- 
ous were those who wore no uniform at all 
and pretended to be simple and peaceable 
peasante Parties of them would lie in 
wait for small German detachments and 
patrols and shoot them down from the 
shelter of hedges or woods, and then, hid- 
ing their rifles, return to their villages 
They carried on this of warfare 
with great persistency, and hardly a day 
passed without some German sentinel be- 
ing found shot, strangled, or bayonetted at 
his post; hardly a week passed without 
some troop train being derailed or some 
small detachment being cut up. Nothing 
exasperated Bismarck more than to be told 
of these guerrilla exploits. His biographers 
declare that he never heard of them with- 
out flying into a rage, and he frequently 
complained that the guerrillas should have 
captured instead of being instantly 
shot down “On one occasion,” we are 
told, “he rode up to a crowd of these dis- 
armed wretches, swore at them for a pack 
of crafty cut-throats, and assured them 
that they would all be hanged." The stern- 
est measures were taken by way of re- 
prisals. When the railway bridge at Font- 
enay was blown up by the Chasseurs des 
Vosges the Germans burned down every 

house in the village. 
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wevetal 
Thomas B. Connery’s Atiack on 
George Cary Eggleston. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 


To say that I am distressed by the attack 
which you permit Thomas B,. Connery to 


| make upon George Cary Eggleston in your 
| last week's issue is to put it mildly; 1 am 


more—I am shocked. Accuse that dear 
South Carolina cavalier of booming a fish 


| or fishing a boom—he does not even know 
; What a boom fs! 


Yachting once on Gowan- 
us Bay in a jib and mainsail boat, I asked 
would he not be so good as to round in the 
boom a bit. Sakes alive! he rushed to the 
wheel and began whirling it round as if he 
were winding a Waterbury watch, In an- 
swer to my harsh inquiry as to what he 
vis doing with the wheel he looked up 
ibling in his Spectacies and 
plaintively asked: ‘Is that a wheel? I 
thought it was a boom.” 

That's what he knows about booms, But 
when it comes to fish, permit me to say to 
Mr. Thomas B. Connery that his friend, 
ind I am proud to say mine, Mr. George 
Eggleston, can give my esteemed and 
venerable contemporary cards and spades, 
Ife can handle a catfish, if he cannot a 
catboat. Have you ever heard him tell the 





Rock and skittering with a phantom 
round its ba No? 
lately, but a dozen years ago. 


ua'’s 
Well, I have. 
if 


So, 


Not 





you must not be surprised to find it bis 
now than then It has had a chance 
grow. Nor re the scales of to-day as | 
those of yesterday. But on the main fact 
involved, that Mr. Eggleston once caught 
a fish in Lake George, and on the further 
fact that he knows enough about fish to 
tell a hawkbi!l turtle from a hand sawfish 
when the wind’s southerly, | am willing to 
bet. And while willing to acknowledge that 
the venerable Mr. Connery is authority 
when it comes to barbecuing the wild 
beasts of a circus and roasting the pub- 
lic with fantastic details of what never 
happened, I still pers in asserting that 
Mr. Eggleston can give him cards and 
spades and two points In the game, and 


1 


| then beat him when it comes to fish 


Mr. Connery speaks of the gamesomeness 
of the bass. Is not the bass a perch? If 
he consult Webster he will find that the 
is ‘‘ an edible spiny-finned fish."’ That 
the perch is “‘any one of numerous species 
spiny-finned fishes." That the “ black 
‘is a black bass. If he consult Funk 
the bass is 
“one of various perch-like fishes much es- 
teemed for food.” It would not do, how 
ever, tor Mr. Connery to infer from this 
that the drumfish is a bass drum. But if 
he turn to perch instead of getting up on 
ear, he will be rewarded by learning 


perch 


fresh-water drum; that the green 
perch is the large-mouthed black bass, and 
that the blue perch is what Mr. Connery in 
his provincial inexperience probably knows 
as the cunner Perhaps, too, if | showed 
him a long-eared sunfish and told him it 
was a “red-bellied perch" he would im- 
peach my veracity in quite the same way 
he does Mr. Eggleston's Further- 
since Messrs. Funk & Wagnall very 
state that a perch is “‘a pole serv- 
a roost for birds,’’ may we not with 
show of plausibility claim that even 
Mr. Connery’s fish pole is a perch? 
Understand, please, I bear no malice to- 
ward Mr. Thomas B. Connery, whom I 
have always esteemed for coming out of 
twenty-eight years of Herald life and man- 
But when 


more, 
clearly 
ing : 
some 


of whom it is notorious that his Quaker 
principles prompt him, when smitten on one 
cheek with a fishpole, to turn the other 
and have an eel flopped in his face by a 
man who probably thinks it a brook trout, 
then I come to my friend's defense. In 
token thereof I shy my hat into the ring, 
fling down my gauntlet, and strike three 
ringing blows on the shield Mr. Connery 
hangs high outside his tent door 
JOHN PAUL. 
Nov. 27, 1901 
<a 
The Popularity of J. F. Smith. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Booka: 


A communication from “ Lector" ap- 
pears in this day's Times SaTurRDAY RE- 
virw or Books, referring to J. F. Smith, 
the popular novelist of London of nearly 
sixty years ago. I for the first time hear 
that he rivaled Thackeray or Dickens. His 
works were read by more people, without 
doubt, because they were published in a | 
popular-priced journal. The London Jour- } 
nal was first published by Nickes & Sons, 
Holywell Street. I do not know and will 
not recognize either Booksellers’ Row or } 
Paternoster Row, West. Plain . het 


Nantucket, 


Street is all right. After G. W. M. Reyn- 
olds retired from The London Journal Mr 
J. F. Smith introduced to the public tn 
sald journal ‘‘ Gideon Giles The Journal | 
at this time was publishing about 100,000 
copies per week under G. W. M. Reynolds's { 
management It was printed by Cox & 
Sons, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. 

Upon the appearance of “ Gideon Giles," | 
1. F. Smith's first production for The | 
Tournal, its circulation went up by jumps | 
and bounds. Under the magic of J. F 
Well done 
“paper’’! The Journal proprietors 
erected for its day the most complete 
printing plants to meet the increasing cir- 
culation, at a place called Brixton, a sub- 
urb of London. 

In this way Smith's writings were very 
popular; but it must be very much doubted 
if his readers would have followed him to 
monthly serials at one shilling a number, 
such as Dickens's admirers did. That 
Smith's writings gave a fillip to low- | 


| 
| 
| 


priced literature goes without saying. But 
as popular or more so than Dickens! Nev- 
Anvther thing in connection therewith. 
There appeared weekly an illustration by 
the eventually great artist Gilbert, who | 
immortalized himself by illustrating Rout- | 
ledge’s Shakespeare years afterward, those | 
{Nlustrations having appeared in all the Eu- 
ropean translations of Shakespeare. This 
surely was an additional feature to the 
popularity of The Journal, that had so 
When I first got acquainted | 
with “Gideon Giles the Roper" I had 
never heard of Thackeray, and many week- 
ly subscribers to The Journal I knew were 
ns innocent An explanation 


as mvysel?, 
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such or similar to this in my opinion 
should accompany ‘“ Lector’s.” 
JAMES RYAN, 8Sr. 
New York, Nov. 28, 1901. 


oust 
Kingsley’s 

America. 
The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

As the only one of a committee of two of 
the Directors of the Lotos Club appointed 
to welcome the Rev. Charles Kingsley to 
these shores who reached the steamer, I 
am able to confirm the surmise or your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Charles Tilden Sempers, 
that the distinguished and beloved author 
landed here on the 11th or 12th of Febru- 
ary, 1874, 

It was a “demd, damp, moist, unpleas- 
ant" kind of a day, and I remember that 
as we drove up to Broadway from the 
west side plier, our English guest, gazing 
through the mist and fog, was attracted 
first by the American hors in admiration 
of which he at once expressed himself. 

Mr. Kingsley seemed to be in ordinary 
health, but his wife has informed us in her 
“Life” that he had been breaking down 
ever since 1864, and had gone to the West 
Indies toward the end of 1869 on the in- 
vitation of his friend, Sir Arthur Gordon, 
then Governor of Trinidad, for rest and re- 
euperation. After attending the dinner at 
the Lotos Club, which he seemed to en- 
joy, he remained in this neighborhood a 
short time with his daughter, who had ac- 
companied him from England, visiting 
friends. He also made a flying trip to 
Canada, before going West, where he met 
his son, Maurice, then engaged, I believe, 
civil engineer in Colorado. He went 
far as Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
and the Yosemite Valley, but on return- 
ing caught cold and was attacked with 
pleurisy, being seriously jl at Colorado 
Springs—that sad rendezvous of those who 
have been touched With the fatal wand of 
the destroyer. 

Mr. Kingsley reached England again in 
August, and sank slowly, but surely, until 
the end came, peacefully, on the 23d of 
January, 1875, this eminent type of 
muscular Christianity, who had fought and 
won so many battles in behalf of his op- 
pressed feilow-countrymen. His weakened 
constitution had been unable to endure the 
rigors of an American Winter Had he 
never attempted to brave our inhospitable 
climate his life might have been pro- 
longed for years, although he might not 
have recovered his pristine vigor. 

J. HENRY HAGER. 
Y., Dec. 4, 1901. 
fa 
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Magazines and Newspapers, 
The New York Times Saturday Review of Buoks: 

Your editorial, *‘ Magazines and Timeli- 
ness,’" in this day’s issue of THe Times 
SaTURDAY Revirw or Books, I have read 
with much interest and heartily agree 
with everything you say 
NEw York TIMES 
Books will always 
tempt of the monthlies to compete with the 
newspapers on their own grounds, 
that which is worthy in literature is slight- 
ed by the very publications which are sup- 
posed to be, and, in fact, constantly claim 


SaTurpDAY REVIEW or 


dat 
ia er a 


I trust that THe | 
| teachers be continually holding rattles and 


be outspoken in this at- | 


while | 





to be ready at all times to accept the best 
literary works they receive. That this 
claim is false both you and thousands of 
readers of THe NEW YorK Times SatTuR- 
DAY REVIEW OF Books are already aware. 
The literary works which stand the best 
chance of acceptance are those of arn ephe- 
meral character and those which no one 
will take the trouble to read the second 
time. 

If other literary journals would be as out- 
spoken as yourselves I believe tkat the 
magazines would soon see the error of their 
course, and be led to understand that a 
few of their readers prefer merit to medioc- 
rity. As it is, there is not a single maga- 
zine published in America for those who 
prefer worth to the miserable articles so 
often appearing in the table of contents 
not of the least known, but of the best- 
known magazines. How many of these 
articles would be read if they were un- 
signed, but were obliged to live on their 
own merit? Very few, as we well know. 
Who would have dared to predict a few 
years ago that the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century would find our monthlies 
running a race with the newspapers and 
constantly planning to be less literary and 
more ephemeral? H. MILLER. 

White Plains, N. Y¥., Nov. 

iad 
Public School System of Teaching. 

In some remarks in Tue Times SATURDAY 
REVIEW on one of Hugo Munsterberg’s ar- 
ticles, I find the following: ‘ He believes 
in the broadest possible education as a 
foundation for all speciatized study, and he 
denies the value of electives, even on utilf- 
tarlan grounds, and to interesting the 
dear little boys, he dryly says that ‘the 
platform is no variety show; the boys must 
be inspired, but not amused.’ "’ 

The last-quoted remarks I wish to take as 
a text for some opinions on the subject of 
teaching in some of the New York public 
schools. There are hools where it is af- 
firmed that everything possible must be 
done by the teachers to interest the pupils 
The teachers are not permitted to continue 
any subject for a longer period than thirty 
minutes for fear the “dear little boys” 
might grow listless and tired. Now, the 
school day comprising five hours, this 
makes it necessary to present at least ten 
subjects every day; and, to one accustomed 
to the old system of teaching, it smacks 
very much of the “ variety show "'—a con- 
tinuous performance, wherein the teacher 
does nice litle tricks, and changes his role 
every twenty minutes or so 

This is all very amusing to the dear boys; 
but do they not lose in the power of sus- 
tained work, the power of concentration of 
thought on a subject for a period of time 
longer than that provided for in their daily 
programme? Most certainly they do I 
wish here to enter humble protest 
against this doctrine sacrificing the 


my 
of 


| power of concentrating thought and atten- 


tion to mere interest and amusement. Must 
shaking them in front of the boys in order 
to secure their attention? 

In after life the pupils will be compelled 
to do many things which are not interest- 
ing to them; and if school is to be a proper 
training for life, it is there that the boy must 
learn to do work which is not altogether to 
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The York 
Referring to 
garding the site o 
Hill by your corr 
A. Dimock, in your is. 
i that some twent 
I hed my “ History 
the me criticism was mad re 
my atement—to which I replied n 
I thought, by my adduced, they 
showed that the fer to is the 
one which twenty was in Will- 
lam Street, between John and Fulton, on 
the walls of a French resta 
tablet and the to which 
spondent, Mr. Dimock, refers are 
than 200 feet apart yme distance 
site I claim of the battle 
WILLIAM L 
2s, ee mw, 
om 
Polish and German Literature. 
New York Tintes Saturday Review of Books: 
An article in one of the recent numbers of 
Literary Digest (New York) contained 
from the Dziennik Narodowy, 
Daily,) Chicago, about the 
triumphs in Germany of Polish literature, 
art, and science, occurring contemporane- 
ously with the political oppression of the 
Polish nation by the 3, and showing 
that as formerly the Poles vanquished the 
Germans garbed in the cloaks of Knights 
of the Cross, at Plowce, Gruenwald, Tan- 
and elsewhere, so te-day the Poles 
the Germans in all 
in the per 
Paderew- 


Vew Times Saturday Re 
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vanquishing 


the writer; 
Ktossak, the painter; 
and others. The writ- 
demand of the 


ski, the musician; 
Kubary, the scientis 
er stated that aban to the 
a publishing hou 
the publication of a 
Sienkiewicz's works, 
curiously enough, was to begin with 
“The Knights of the Crogs,"’ the work in 


which Sienkiewicz so vividly represents the 
catastrophe of the Germ at 
Gruenwald in 1410. Despite the unpleasant 
memories in this work, all the German 
launched out into praises of the 
author, and even such foes of the Poles : 
and the 
Sienkiewicz is the 
our day 

‘Letters from 
Berliner Tage- 
Poles A mali- 


se 
sic had undertaken 
collective edition of 


ns 


1s 


emphasized the fact that 
“most eminent writer of 
At present, Sienkiewicz 
Africa "’ are running in the 
blatt, a pauper hostile to the 
cious ccorrespondent of the Kurjer Poznan- 
ski (Posen Courier) directed the attention 
of a German journalist of Berlin upon the 
inconststercy of a paper which in one 
breath calls the Poles a decayed nation—a 
nation bereft of culture--and in another 
breath acquaints its readers with the works 
of a member of that “ uncultured nation.” 
(It may be news to the readers of this ar- 
ticle that the German Post Office 
deliver letters addressed in Polish 
that is not a “civilized language.) The 
German journalist, an exceptionally sincere 
man, gave the correspondent of the Kurjer 
Poxnanskt the following explanation 
The German literature of to-day does not 
the height of the great political 
wer of our nation. We are outstripped 
y France, Russia. italy, and, in the last 
years, thanks to Sienkiewicz, by the Poles 
fence, despite the racial contest, we im- 
port good literary taste from abroad. The 
“Tetters from Africs in aie one 
Sienkiewicz’s most beautiful works 
contribute greatly to the ply 
of the sense of the beautiful, which fs dis 
appe earing in the nation that once produced 
Goethe. but which to-day impre s the 
wortd only with first prizes at world’s ex- 
positions “for cannons. May those canner 
not disappoint us at least when the « 


sion comes! 
WACLAW 
New York, Dec. ©, 1001. 
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“The Boston Tea Party.” 
The New York Times Saturdey Revier of Bor 


Mr. 8S. G. W. Benjamin's minute historical 
revscarch that resulted in unearthing the 
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| Public Safety in the obscure little landing 
of Greenwich certainiy merits the thanks 
of many students of American history who 
have failed of uls diligence. And when hc 
asks, if he does k in perfect candor, if it 
“is not * ® as worthy of perr 
record ag the tea episode of Bost 
would appear, on the testimony; 
Terearch, to have answered his own ques- 
tion, and to have proved its permanence 
But if he were to ask if it Is not as much 
entitled to general circulation, one might 
be pardoned for pausing to consider. 

I think that it was Gen. Horace Porter 


{ who-once, at a public dianer, in speaking of 


Bogton, referred to it as ‘not so much a 
city as a ‘ state of mind." '’ Now, the Bos- 
ton tea party was the most important and 
essential “state of mind” in all of the 
taxation controversy with the English 
Crown, When we consider that the grand 
parade of Mohawk Indians was made in 
the moonlight of Dec. 16, 1 it ia quite 


| possible for us to imagine that the “ state 


of mind," subject to the slow methods of 
travel that obtained in those days, just 
about reached the obscure Jersey village of 
Greenwich in December, 1774. Mr. Benja- 
min has painted for us 2 cameo in histort- 
cal romence. And he is entitled to canon- 


| ization in this year of grace, 1901, when the 


Mood tide of historical romance has barely 
turhed toward the ebb. The whole tableau 


“ot Iialtation is Complete, with one Inipor- 


tant omission. “A commitice of five was 
appointed, when the affair * got wind,’ to 
mount guard over the fea until a county 
Fn gat cowd arbitrate the question. 
while ‘the decision of the latter was 
pending a party of citizens disguised as In- 
dians broke into the building where the tea 
oa sto * * © and’the fragrant cargo 
ys ~ reduced to ashes.” 
These ia the whole picture! The 
tant omission seems to be that they did 
not awalf the decision of the county com- 
mittee; but, like a party of east side boys 
who, while playing Injun, before the big 
chief decides’ what ‘shall be done with’ the 
paleface prisoner, rush tn and smasm fim 
for fear that the Gecision may» traverse 
their instincts. Who wouts, bce 2 fxpected 
Sos lhe , 
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Nathan Hale 
To have 
in no danger of being 
have added lustre to, but 
vanced but little, the purpose 
declares his preface to the 
In writing the story 
design was not so muc 
facts as to 
as to er 
that are 
detail One is constantly 
item upon item of circumstantial descrl; 
tion because it is Interesting In itself, but 
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to mention all the events of the Revol 
tionary War. For example. nothing ifs saic 
about the Penobscot expedition, which was 
a matter of interest to th: people of M 
sachusetts, but of no significance in rel 
tion to the general histors of the war 
re ud have becr 
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A new book of travel by 
Charles M. Taylor, Jr., is 
entitled ‘* Touring Alaska 
and the Yellowstone.” It 
1S interesting, instructive, 
clear, terse and original. 
Cloth bound. Contains 36 
illustrations. Price $1.60 
net. By ~ mail $1.7 To 
be had of all booksellers, or 
of the publishers. 
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tea ships which Mr. Ulmann fails to I 
appears on Page 84 of Volume I., 
speaking of the of Philad 

Fiske says: “In New York, and 
also, the consignees threw up 
their commissions. In Boston, a similar de- 
mand was made, but the consignees dog- | 
gedly refused to resfgn, and thus the eyes 
of the whole country were directed toward 
Boston as the battlefield on which the great 
issue was to be tried.” 

It was Boston which came into open con- 
flict with the royal power, Boston whose 
Boston occupies the cen- 
not by contrivance of | 
necessities of the drama 
agreements, 
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tre of the stage, 
Fiske, but by the 
As to the non-importation 
the facts were disputed then 
quite certain now. Mr. Ulmann 
Fiske, not for.saying that New York open 
ly broke which is 
troverted, for omitting to charge 
country with fraudu 
Not to be tedious 
of who sho the prejudic 
let one be heard who is neither of 
York, Philadelphia. Boston, nor Charlestou, 
the judicious John Marshall 
justification of themselves 8 

by the neonle of New York th 

of New England had not fair'v 

their engagements und that 
merchants of Albanv had been in th 
tlee r ivinge goods from 
sufftcien vid in support 
sertions were ever adduced 

Fiske does the difficult 
the York merchants and the 
of their action. Does fair 
to repeat unproved charges 
neirhbors? 
The omirsion of the 
unquestionably a serious 
fault in which Fiske has numerous 
cellent company. Marshall omits it 
ing omits it. In THe Revirw of Nov 
William L. Stone rotes that the affair 
was first described in his ‘Life of 
Brant.” Yet in the two of that | 
work which I own, dated 1838 and 1843, Col. 
Stone tgnores Colden Hil and says that | 
the first blood was shed in Boston No 
one would contend that he was influenced 
in 138 by a prejudi which he subse- 
quently laid aside. Stone made the correc- 
tion in later cditfons, when he had discov- 
ered the facts; and Fiske, in spite of his | 
liking for leaving his written words unal- 
tered, was too sensible not to have done 
the same if he had had the chance But | 
even in this case Golden Hill, more cred- 
itable in itself to the people of New York 
than was the “ massacre "’ to the people of 
Boston, was not in the main current of 
events and was easy to be overlooked by | 
one who was seeking to “emphasize the 
relations of cause and effect.” Neither in 
Fiske’s history nor in the orations of Sey- 
mour and Depew at the Kingston Centen- 
nial {n 1877 is the failure to mention Gold- 
en Hill to be attributed to unfairness, 
though in each it is a pity it was left out. 
Mr. Ulmann has, however, shown that 
events in New York received less attention 
from Fiske than events in New England. 
This was partly because Fiske followed the 
older historians without adding to their 
narrative much origiral work and partly 
because he was never able to take very 
much {nterest in our polyglot community. 
His history of "The Dutch and Quaker 
Colonies” is admittedly an inferior work, 
and not one by which his friends wish to 
have him judged. 

All this, however, comes far short of 
prejudice and unfair writing. 

- MERBERT M. LLOYD. 
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Dodd, Mead & Co. 


have published and are about 
to publish the following books 
in limited editions. 

I. A Bibliography of Tenny- 
son based ona most remarka- 
ble set of Tennyson first edi- 
tion now in their possess‘on. 
Two forms of this will be made 
—a large paper edition limit- 
ed to 55 copies with a portrait 
of Tennyson — $5.00 net—-a 
small paper issue im paper 
wrapper limited to 250 copies, 
without portrait, $1.00 net. 

II, Morgan’s League of the 
Iroquois, a new edition with 
additional matter and profuse- 
ly illustrated with plain and 
colored plates. This will be 
issued in two forms, a plain 
edition of 300 copies, $15.00; 
30 Japan copies at $30.00. 

III. Rembrandt drawings 
reproduced in photo type in 
two parts; price, $50.00 for 
each part. 

IV. A Bibliography of the 
works of Rudyard Kipling, 
published in two editions—- 
plain edition, $12.00; Japan 
edition, $20.00. 

V. A catalogue of valuable 
autographs and manuscripts. 

VI. A catilogue of rare 
Americano. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
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Noblemen. . 
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chorus, into her red confidence, in detailing 
her wonderful travels and adventures. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, $1.00. 
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price by 
J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, 
57 Rose Street, New York. 
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TRAVELS IN UGANDA. 
Comm 


Sir Harry Johnston's Travels and 
Discoveries in a Little 
Known Land. 


From The London Standard of Nov. 12. 

Sir Clements Markham presided over a 
crowded meeting of members of the Royal 
Geographical Society, held in the Theatre, 
Burlington Gardens, last night, on the oc- 
easion of a paper being read by Sir Harry 
Johnston on his travels through the Ugan- 
da Protectorate. Among the numerous 
company present were Sir H. M. Stanley, 
Gen. Sir H. Smyth, Gen. Sir H. Norman, 
Col. Sir S. Holdich, Col. J. C. Darton, Sir 
Clement Hill, G. C. Brodrick, Sir T. Fowell 
Buxton, the Danish Minister, and Lord 
Stanmore. 

In commencing the proceedings, the Pres- 
ident, who was cordially received, said it 
had been customary for him to address 
them briefly at the opening of the session 
on the geographical events which had taken 
place during the recess. He had much to 
say on the greatest undertaking the society 
had ever entered upon, the antarctic ex- 
pedition, and on collateral subjects, but 
he would take another opportunity of doing 
so, as they were now all anxious to listen 
to Sir Harry Johnston. It would, how- 
ever, not be right if he did not allude to 
the losses geography, and especially that 
society, had sustained since they last met, 
by the deaths of their gold medalist, Baron 
Nordenskiold, who was, without compari- 
son, the greatest authority mediaeval 
cartography of his generation, and their 
Vice President, Admiral Sir Anthony Hos- 
kins, whose influence had been of great 
value In regard to the important help and 
countenance the antarctic expedition had 
rec from the Admiralty. Perhaps 
their most grievous loss, the loss they felt 
most keenly, both geographers and 
friends, was that of the young and brilliant 
officer who lately won a patriotic soldier's 
death Pretoria—Seymour Vandeleur, 
who, trained scientific traveler, was 
the most promising among the geographers 
of the younger generation. Future travelers 
and geographers would derive benefit and 
encouragement by a contemplation of the 
lifework of the most gallant and accom- 
plished guardsman, Turning to Sir Harry 
the President said it was just 
seven years since they had the great pleas- 
ure of welcoming him and listening to his 
graphic account of his Nyassaland 
ernment. They again had the pleasure of 
giving him a welcome on his return from 
Uganda. 

Sir Harry Johnston, who was heartily ap- 
plaucded, on to read his paper 
the Ug Protectorate, Ruwenzori, 
the Semliki Forest, said he was anxious, as 
possible, to give nothing but hits 
own views and experiences, and not to for 
set that a good deal of the ground he had 
actually crossed had beenstraversed by pre- 
travelers, many of 
still authoritative 
measure, The 
Mombasa, reaching the frontier of 
Uganda, through the country of 
Kikuyu, which is well forested and richly 
clothed with vegetation As the traveler 
descended into the Rift Valley the Kikuyu 
vegetation decreased in luxuriance. 
the vicinity of Lake Naivasha there 
short sweet grass, which is probably kept 
by the browsing of innumerable ante- 
lopes and the herds of Masai cattle. There 
two and until within recent 
years, when a boat was placed by the BLrit- 
ish administration on Naivasha, these isl- 
had probably never been visited by 
and the antelopes and other game on 
were found to be extraordinarily 
The boat, having been stove in by a 
hippopotamus, had become uselcs lie had 
given directions that the near the 
eastern shore, should be constituted a game 
preserve There are no crocediles the 
lake, though there are hippopotami The 
water birds are not quite abundant as 
formerly, owing to the extent to which 
they have been shot at by Europeans, but 
during one of his visits to the lake he en- 
joyed a beautiful spectacle of rosy flamin- 
goes in regiments of thousands lining the 
northern Man, as a native, was 
not very frequently met with in this part of 
Rift Valley, a good deal of the country 
being quite unpopulated. The Mau forests, 
to the west of Lake Naivasha, how- 
ever, thinly inhabited for the most part by 

indering Masai and Andorobo. The west- 

¢ portion of the Naivasha district at 

ent day is the coastland of Ugaya, 
Victoria here the 
seemed part to 
Nilotic negro section in lan- 
wholly in race; but 
these and the mountain races of the 
Lumbwa and Sotik, who belong to the Nan- 
di group, there is 
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The Masai have had & splendid market in 
the Uganda Railway for the disposal of 
their extra live stock; their fighting men 
have received pay and encouragement 
from the British administration, which had 
utilized their services in putting down local 
disturbances. He was in hopes that the 
Masai of the Naivasha district region may 
increase and multiply and preserve their 
purity of race. Formerly the Andorobo 
were much kept In order by the Masal, and 
the Masai, for reasons of indifference, left 
wild animals alone and did not kill them 
for food. But since the Masai had been 
prevented from domineering over other 
peoples the Andorobo have shown their in- 
gratitude for this Pax Britannica by a 
reckless slaughter of all forms of game, 
from monkeys to elephants. Lake Han- 
nington is one of the most beautiful sights 
which can be offered by the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate. On Lake Hannington it was no 
exaggeration to say there must be close 
upon a million flamingoes, which, having 
hitherto been absolutely unmolested by 
man, are quite tame. The scenery on the 
Nandi plateau reminded the home-sick of- 
ficial and tritveler over and over again of 
England, of Wales, of Scotland. A notable 
feature of the forests in all parts of the 
Uganda Protectorate are the butterflies, 
the colors of which are brilliant even for 
the tropics. When one reaches the north- 
eastern shores of the Victoria Nyanza the 
scenery is disappointing. Describing Mount 
Elgon, Sir Harry said the mountain cliffs 
are honeycombed with deep recesses or 
caverns which, formerly used as dwellings 
by the natives, are nowadays, owing to 
the Pax Britannica, practically deserted. 
The vegetation on the western flanks of 
Elgon is extremely rich and quite West 
African in character; whereas on the other 
sides of the mountain it is essentially East 
African. An excellent road has recently 
been made all round the face of the mount- 
ain by an enterprising Uganda chief, whom 


he had placed temporarily in charge of the | 


district. From this road one obtained the 
most beautiful views of lakes and marshes 
In the direction of those vast backwaters 
of the Victoria Nile. 


The native inhabitants of West Elgon are 
of the greatest interest. They are of rather 
a mixed stock, but all are of very low and 
apelike appearance. Some stunted individ- 
uals recalled irresistibly the pigmies of the 
Congo forest, 
in features 
interest 
fact 


whom they closely resemble 
and low stature. The greatest 
they possess, however, lies In the 
that they speak a Bantu language 
which, of all those discovered, possibly 
comes nearest to the original 
Bantu mother tongue 
North Elgon are mostly a handsome people. 
From the Sabei country, which is mostly at 
7,000 feet, 
the 


n altitude of 


guish clearly outlines of Lake 


form of the | 
The Sabei people of | 


one could distin- | 
Salis- | 


bury, Lake Gedge, and of the swampy riv- 
ers that feed these open stretches of water. 
Prominent objects on the northeastern 
horizon are the splendid mountain mass 
of Kamalinger and the still more pictu- 
resque peaks of Debasien. So far as out- 
line goes, he thought Debasien the most 
beautiful mountain he had ever seen in 
Africa. From the northeast of Elgon to 
within sight of the Ravine station, he and 
his companions passed through a land 
whose only human inhabitants were a few 
wandering and fugitive Andorobo, a land 
simply swarming with big game—elephants, 
rhinoceroses, hartebeests, water buck, reed 
buck, Cobus antelopes, bastard hartebeests, 
and oribi. Herds of zebras followed the 
caravan snorting and kicking up their 
heels. There were lions, leopards, wart 
hogs, jackals, and many ostriches. Last 
of all, they came upon giraffe, upon the 
five-horned giraffe, which appears to be a 
new species of that remarkable animal, and 
apparently the common form of giraffe be- 
tween Elgon on the west and Lake Barin- 
go on the east. Seen from a distance, these 
giraffe appeared, when adult, to be black 
and white, black with white bellies and 
limbs. Here and there monsters stood on 
the tops of large anthills or small hillocks, 
sentries posted to warn the feeding herds 
of the approach of the giraffe’s only ene- 
mies, man and the lion. Yet so little had 
man harassed these creatures during re- 
cent years, since the plateau was divested 
of its human inhabitants, the Gwas 'Ngishu 
Masal, by civil wars, that these sentineis 
seemed to have taken little or no notice of 
the caravan. Feeling sure that there was 
something unlike the ordinary giraffe about 
these beasts, he sanctioned the breaking of 
one of their regulations, and with 
the aid of Mr secured four speci- 
men two males for the 
gritish Museum. 

It was, said the author, a great contrast 
to pass from regions like this to the islands 
of the Victorla Nyanza, and again 
differ markedly in appearance one from the 
other. The island of Buvuma little 
world in itself, the heights of whose downs 
valuable and ible as 
sanatoria for the white settlers on the 
shores of the Victoria Nyanza Many a 
King of Uganda had endeavored to conquer 
In Buyuma, where 
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tered British Protectorate. 
three days through the dense Congo forest 
of Semlihi, he said, he employed his time 
profitably by visiting the Pygmies at home, 
and he also encountered there those strange 


prognathous, apelike people, who seem to be | 


a race of pariahs dwelling on the fringe of 
ther tribes, and locally known as the Ba- 
nande. He had reason to believe that other 
remarkable discoveries of hitherto unknown 
mammals would be made beside that of 
the okapi. As it was, in the forest they 
obtained skins of several other beasts new 
tu science. As the result of inquiries he 
had come to the conclusion that there was 
no special Pygmy language, and that each 
section of the Pygmies spoke more or less 
imperfectly the language of the tribe of 


fcrest negroes with which it most associat- | 


ed. The southwestern part of the Uganda 
Protectorate, consisting of the district of 
Ankole, was next described by the author, 
who said a portion of that noble country 
rose to heights of 8,000 and 9,000 feet. The 
northern part of Ankole, which was some- 
what dryer and less equatorial in climate, 
contained a certain amount of big game, 
including buffaloes, rhinoceroses, and 
elands. Proceeding to give an account of 
his exploration of the Ruwenzori range of 
snow mountains, he said Ruwenzori was 
still the most mysterious and least known 
mountain of Africa. It was certainly, of all 
African mountains of his acquaintance, 
that which was the most constantly cloud 
covered. For a month or more at a time 
no glimpse might ever be obtained of the 
snow Hie was persenally convinced that 
point of Ruwenzori was not 
altitude, and that it 
found to attain the 
continent of Af- 


the highest 
under 20,000 feet in 
would, therefore, be 
greatest aititude on the 
rica 

There must be over twenty miles of al- 
mcst uninterrupted glaciers along’ the 
highest part of the ridge, and an enormous 
deal remained to be done in the explora- 
tion of this the most important range of 
Africa It was a chain of heights like the 
Caucasus, with considerable intervals be- 
tween the principal masses of snow and 
ice. The snow peaks of this range probably 
extend over a distance of thirty miles from 

On the slopes of the Ru- 
to be found dracaenas, tree 
ferns, daisies, buttercups, and forget-me- 
nots until 7,000 feet was reached. At that 
altitude the forest began to lose its tropi- 
cal character, and a conifer, ‘* Podocar- 
pus," made its appearance, and ranged be- 
tween this height and 10,000 feet. The 
* Podocarpus"' grew in places to 70 or 80 
feet in height Between 7,000 and 9,000 
feet the Abyssinian violet grew abundant- 
ly, and, moreover, there was a bramble the 
flower of which was strangely similar to 
that of a wild rose. This bramble had a 
large fruit like an Engiish blackberry. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature in 
the vegetation of the upper part of the 
Ruwenzori were the lobelias, of two kinds, 
and utterly distinct in form. The growth 
of moss on the trees was extraordinarily 
thick, in some instances. there being a 
depth of 18 inches befere the stem of the 
trunk on which it grew was reachéd by a 
probing instrument It was, perhaps, at 
about 9,000 feet that the European traveler 
felt most at home, as at that altitude many 
of the flowers and not a few of the trees 
znd ferns recalled to him the woods of his 
own country. Leopards ascended the 
rountain to the very verge of the snow, 
their footprints having been found therein 
at a hetght of 13,400 feet. For himself, he 
could only say that the short stay amid 
the snow and ice of Ruwenzorl seemed to 
do his health as much good as if he had 
been to Engtand. In conclusion, the lec- 
turer said that on neither side of the 
flanks of Ruwenzori, except, perhaps, on 
the extreme northwest corner, did the 
trepical forests quite attain the same cx- 


north to south 
wenzorl were 


travagant development of vegetation as the |; 


never-to-be-forgotten Congo or Uganda 
forests, 

The address, which was frequently ap- 
plauded, was illustrated by lantern views, 
and Sir Harry Johnston, by means of the 
phonograph, also reproduced some of the 
songs and sayings of the various tribes 
whom he had seen in his journeyings. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 


him for his interesting paper. 





Sinith as a Contemporary of 


Dickens and Thackeray. 


rhe New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

Concerning J. F. Smith your correspond- 
ent “ Léctor”’ is certainly fn error as to 
some of his details. If living in the same 
age as Longfellow and Tennyson consti- 
tutes every scribbler of verses a contem- 
porary of theirs, then Smith was the con- 
temporary of Dickens and Thackeray; but, 
without assuming the office of literary 
critic, 1 can safely say that Smith wrote 
for an entirely different class to those who 
retd Dickens and Thackeray as current Ht- 
tert ture. To read “ Little Dorrit’ or “ The 
Virgintans * cost the reader a shilling a 
number, while the periodical containing 
Smith's productions was sold for a penny, 
ant this fact may establish the ratio be- 


tween the Hterary value of the works of | 


the three writers. To my recollection 


Suith'« stories never appeared during the | 


lifetime of Dickens and Thackeray other- 
wise than as weekly contributions to The 
London Journal, and their large circulation 
was due to the large circulation of that pe- 
riodical, although Smith's stories did much 
to meéintain that circulation; for, when, on 
a change of ownership, the new proprietors 
substituted the Waverley Novels for those 
of Bmith, they brought their concern to the 
ve of bankruptcy. This fact does not 

@ Smith superior to Scott, however, 
Th large circulation of The London Jour- 
nal compelled it to go to press three weeks 
in advance of its date, and as Sir John Gil- 
bert had to furnish each week a picture to 
ituptyate Smith's stories, and this 


ae ae 
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In traveling for , be cut on wood, it would not have 


this had to | 


eee a ern 


YORK, 


been 
possible for Smith to furnish his “ copy "’ in 
time for publication had he waited to see 
the published portion of his stories first 
New York, Dec. 4, 1901. G. P. 


Verne and _ the 


Academy, 

The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

In a recent issue of THE New YORK 
Ties SATURDAY REVIEW OF Booxs I read 
with sorrow of the terrible affliction that 
has befallen Mr. Jules Verne 
cail attention to the last part of the arti- 
cle: ** And many will be the inquiries, if not 
from Frenchmen, 
why France has not bestowed her greatest 
reputed gift upon him and made him one of 
the Forty Immortals.” 


Jules French 


M. Verne was asked lately to apply to the | 
and this | 


members of the French Academy, 
was his reply: ‘I have just completed my 
seventy-third year, 
age aspire to the Academy. 
younger 
I declired, and since that time fifty-nine 
Academicians have died. They may be 
Immortals, but they have not been ren- 
dered immortal.’ It is hard to see why 


any French man of letters should be anx- | 


fous to belong to a society of which Moliére 
and Daudet were not considered worthy of 
membership. Besides, the famous epitaph 
will never be forgotten: ‘‘ He was nothing; 
not even an Academician.” 
T. P. BUSHNELL. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y¥., Nov. 30, 1901 


“The Right of Way."’ 


The Neve York Times Saturday Review of Books: 
Dramatic, original, of absorbing interest, 
and written by one who is 
the sacred mysteries of style, 
in “The Right of Way” one blemish that 
mars for me the beauty of the whole 
Rarely has there been portrayed a more 
beautiful nature than that of Rosalie 


Evaiturel. Pure as a child, with her beau- | 
‘unsoiled | 


tiful eyes looking out from an 
soul,’ quick in perception, exquisitely sym- 
pathetic, simply religious, winning the 
hearts of men and brutes by the very love 
and innocence in her own, this girl is yet 
allowed tu fall untempted save by her own 
undisciplined nature 

In “ The Right of Way” 
the air. Sacrifice, suffering, 
prepared for But the appearance in the 
role of a Magdalen of a girl who seemed 
the incarnation of pure, 


tragedy is in 


the fact that her honor is given into the 

keeping of the very man whose life her 

gocaness and purity have redeemed from 

evil A. N. 8. 
Henéerson, Ky., Nov. 30, 1901. 


lew Egyptians D ressed 


Paris Dispatch to The London Telegraph cf 
Noy. 18. 


At the Guimet Museum yesterday M 
Gayet, an Egyptologist, provided a novel 
entertainment for a select company He 
gave a lecture on Thais, the notorious beau- 
ty of Alexandria, whose adventures have 
been described by M. Anatole France, and 
utilized for operatic purposes by M. Mas- 
senet. In the course of his lecture M. 
Gayet introduced a young dancer, whom he 
first dressed in festal attire and then in 
funeral garments. The latter were copied 
from those on the mummy brought by the 
lecturer from Egypt last year, and exhib- 
ited by him at the Guimet Museum. The 
mummy caused a good deal of discussion at 
the time. It was found on the banks of the 
Nile at Antinoé, in a brick tomb, on which 


were written in Greek the words: “ Here | 


rests in the Lord, Thais.'"" The Egyptolo- 
gist also exhibited the mummy of a monk 
of the desert, named Serapion, whose tomb 
was found near that of Thais. It was sup- 


posed in Paris that the Thais found was | 


the historical lady, and it was further sur- 


mised that she became converted and left | 
Alexandria and her numerous lovers for | § 


the Thebaid, where monasticism is gen- 
erally supposed to have had its origin. 
There were 


andria with the lovely person who sat be- 
side *‘ Macedonia’s madman" at the feast 
deseribed by Dryden. M. Gayet informed 
his auditors yesterday, 
pointment of many of them, that the 
mummy which he brought to Paris could 
not be proved to be that of the celebrated 


Alexandrian. The lecturer had no docu- | 


ments to prove the identity of his mummy. 

Yesterday he presented to his public a 
living and substantial Parisian young wo 
man, who obtains a livelihood by dancing. 
This model was first attired in a lhght 
violet robe, a tunic with applied embroid- 
ery, and a tight g’rdle. On the head vas a 
silken sash, orange eolored, and a fringe 
mantelet, which formed-a framing fer a 
delicate, oval face. The whole dress was 
completed by a shawl-of yellow silk, with 
blue figures. The imitation Egyptian tfus 
attired went through a few motions or 
postures before the people assembled in the 
Guimet Museum, and was then prepared for 
burial. M. Gayet first drew the fringed 
mantelet over the face of the prostrate 
dancer or mime, and part of it hung 
straight down. The hands were joined ard 


thumbs locked, between them being placed | 


a chapiet of beads and a rose of Jericho. 
On the arms were deposited plaited palms, 
and on the face woven reeds. Goblets and 


smaller objects were put under the veil | 


around the face, and the whole body was 
then swathed in the yellow shawl, which 
thus did duty as a winding sheet. Over this 
was placed a wreath of chrysanthemums. 
The lecturer was repeatedly applauded by 
those present, who, before leaving the mu- 
seum, looked for a while at the mummi- 
fie¢ Thais. M. Gayet was particuiarly com- 
plimented by the ladies present for lose 
markable dexterity in the manipulation vot 
the articles of attire in which he rbed 
the dancer whom he used as a model. The 
lecturer is soon to leave France again for 
Sustier Le i aor Hig baa Sheaty 
nvestiga uu rs) ptian 
tembs, but ladus capital for curving cut 
his exploration werk in a thoroughly ef- 
fective manner. 
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death, we are | 


winsome woman- | 
hood is a tragedy rendered monstrous by | 





even some people who con- | 
founded the Thais of the Thebaid and Alex- 
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HARRY FURNISS. 


eae ace 
His Reminiscences as a Famous 


Caricaturist. 


N THIS part of the world we 
are well acquainted with Mr. 
Harry Furniss. Long ago 48 

illustrator he attracted 

for we are uncom- 
the United 


an 

attention, 

monly sharp in 

States in the apprec lation of 
the pictorial side of a magazine or a wee k- 
ly. It was later that Mr. F urniss gave up 
those “ pictorial pleasantries "" to be found 
in Punch, Cerftainly Mr. Furniss will be Iin- 
cluded among the English caricaturists, a 
school which, beginning with Hogarth, in- 
cludes Cruikshank, Gillray, Leech, Doyle, 
Tenniel, Kenne, and Du Maurier. The 
coarser methods of the caricaturists of the 
Georges were in time eliminated. Even in 
the English cartoons of the present we 
are Inclined to find less virulence than in 
our American caricatures. Take for ex- 
ample the lifelong work of John Tenniel 
He has given the history of the world 
for the last half century. The culminating 
event he has never overlooked, and yet he 
has so managed it that the lesson he im- 
parted never was coarsely conveyed. We 
with literature, as far as 
rned, “le style fait 
who not 


us 


might say, as 
Tenniel ts 
homme."". A 
know how to draw 
rant, and there are many heavy and coarse 
and ignorant whose prints are pub- 
lished daily in the United States 

Mr. Harry Furniss was born In Wexford, 
1S}4. His father was an Eng- 
mother Scotch. The journal- 
talent in him seem to 
Drawing came to 
“ The 


conce 
caricaturist 
appeals to 


does 
the igno- 


ones 


Ireland, in 
lishman, his 
istic and artistic 
have been hereditary 
him naturally. The author of 
fessions of a Caricaturist " rather sniffs at 
his early training in an art school, and ex- 
presses his disgust. Perhaps it was rather 
the personal element of the teachers which 
tired him. Anyhow, ®r. Furniss, knowing 
how a proper conception of the human 
form alone can give, decided to have his 
own models, and to study for himself, 
which methods, he writes, “I have main- 
tained to the present day.” His first work 
was published in a Dublin comic paper, The 
Zomimus, a kind of Irish Punch. The time 
when this paper was issued The Nation 
also appeared. The Nation was the all- 
powerful organ of the Irish party, and a 
very wonderful publication was it 

When he was only seventeen, Mr. Furniss 
had his hands full. Already his ability was 
marked. It was his versatility which was 
so remarkable. He furnished pictures for 
books, indifferent as to whether 
Catholic or Protestant. He 
made drawings for surgeons. The author 
tells amusingly his disgust when he had 
finished a realistic study of what was sup- 
posedly a human kidney. Next Mr. Fur- 
niss took the graving tools, the block of 
wood in hand, and worked at engraving. 
Certainly this was of great help to him 
when the artist had to draw on the block. 
To-day modern methods have entirely 
changed, the photograph facilitating the 
business. After a short time Mr. Furniss 
put aside his graving tools, and has found 
them only useful to-day when a lock had 
to be picked or a box of sardines to be 
opened. In 1873 the young aspirant left for 
London. Just before leaving Ireland he 
had made the acquaintance of Tom Taylor, 
who was then “ the presiding genius of the 
Punch table.’’ Taylor had promised to give 
him some help. He advised 
make a series of sketches illustrating Irish 
life in the “ trackless wastes of the West- 
ern country."’ Scenes of squalor and filth 
were visited by him and were sketched 
In London it was Miss Florence Marryat, 
the editress of London Society, who gave 
him his first commission. In amusing 
way the author tells how utterly 
are letters of introduction when 
in London. It was Mr. Furniss’s ambition 
to draw for Punch. That, however, took 
time to achieve. His first work was ac- 
cepted by The Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News. When this publication was 
bought by the proprietor of The Illustrated 
London News, then the artist found plenty 
to do for both papers. If the writer of the 
text for a pictorial journal has his trials, 
has the artist Sketches of important 
events are not always readily obtainable 
It ts not exactly convenient to make a 
sketch without an umbrella in a rainstorm, 
or in a hustling crowd, Sometimes imagi- 
nation goes for a great deal. For instance, 
the London public were touched by the 
stories of the poor, homeless creatures who 
found refuge at night in the public parks 
Intent on showing the precise character of 
these unfortunates, Mr. Furniss and a 
colleague of the pen" went one night to 
St. James's Park. The benches were ex- 


amined. There was not a single occupant. 


We arrived about 2A. M. it was a beau- 
tiful moonlight night. My companion said, 
“It's a bad business; we cannot do any- 
thing with this.”” I replied, ‘* we must not 
zo away without something to show; now, 
f you will lie down I will make a sketch of 
you, and then I[ will ie down and you can 
describe me.” 


Unquestionably sketch and 
were fully up to the situation 
general character of Mr. Furniss's work 
may be better understood in this way He 
made for the Socgety Church paper a serles 
of portraits of the leading clergy. In the 
volume there is printed a fine portrait of 
} Canon Liddon as drawn by the artist 

What is of exceeding interest in the work 
under notice are the business relationshiy 
| between Mr lead- 


Con- 
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they were even 


an 
useless 
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ing authors of the last twenty years. Sir 
Walter Besant was writing “ All in a Gar- 
den Green.” Sir Walter was always most 
particular as to the description of his sur- 
roundings. There was “ an idyllic village.” 
It had to be seen so that the pictures 
should fit the text. Mr. Furniss was to 
find the precise village. Up and down the 
artist sought for that village. There were 
some few and meagre indications as to its 
whereabouts. But the actual village never 
was found. There was this consolation: 
the little place had had once an actuality, 
but in mediaeval times. Mr. Furniss writes: 


Besides being a wit and a delightful con- 
versationist, Sir Walter was the most 
practical and businesslike of authors. It 
was a treat to meet him, as I frequently 
did, walking into Town, and enjoying his 
vivacious humor. I recollect one morning, 
speaking of illustrators, mentioning the 
fact that Cruikshank always imagined that 
Dickens had taken “ Oliver Twist,’’ merely 
endowing it with literary merit here and 
there, and palming it off as his own. * Ah,”’ 
said Besant, “‘so funny. Do you know I 
overheard two of my little girls talking a 
few mornings ago, and one said to the 
other: * Papa does not write all his stories, 
you know; Charles Green helps him.'” 
(Green was at the time illustrating Be- 
sant's Chaplain of the Fleet."’) 

James Payn was writing a serial story for 
The Ulustrated London News. Mr. Fur- 
niss, who was to illustrate the story, called 
the author, so as to obtain the neces- 
sary indications, Mr. Payn laid great stress 
on “a jetty.” Mr. Furniss thus describes 
the incident 

My notes were: ‘“ Jetty—Lover's mect— 
Ancleat Church—Old House." But the jetty 
was the important object—I must get that. 
I therefore started for the south coast. 
Again I was forced to bow down before my 
author's wonderful powers of imagination, 
for once more in company with my wife, 
with a hireling to carry my sketching stool 
and materials, I walked a great distance 
in search of the jetty. Vain! Vain! Not 
a ghost of a jetty was to be seen. * * * 
At last we unearthed the “ oldest inhab- 
itant,’"’ who took us back to where a few 
sticks in the water alone marked where it 
stood many years ago, * * * and I suc- 
ceeded in “ evolving a jetty from the green 
remains of four wooden posts.’ 

Capital is the sketch (Page 100, Vol. IL) 
of the lover and the maiden, as fllustrators 
so often construct them. We leave to lady 
eritics the looking over of the fair girls as 
to tollette, but the men! As often as not 
they are anthropological monstrosities 
How lovers spraw!l all over the print. Some 
of the experiences of the artist struggling 
with lovers Mr. Furniss dwells on 

Many authors give you every facility 
and hamper you with no impossibilities, but 
then steps in the editor, especially if he is 
the editor of a *‘ goody’ magazine. Novels 
will be novels, and love and lovers will 
find their way even into the Immaculate 
pages of our monthly elevators. I once 
found it so, and certainly I thought that 
there was plain sailing A tender inter- 
view at the garden gate She “ sighed 
and looked down as Charles Thorndike 
took her hand "'—unavoidable and not un- 
acceptable subject. Lovers are all common- 
pence young men, with large eyes, long 
egs, and small mustaches, (villains’ mus- 
taches grow apace;) moreover, lovers, I 
believe, generally take care to avoid obser- 
vation; but no, it appears that ‘‘ our sub- 
scribers "" have a stern code which may not 
be lightly infringed A letter to the editor 
rebukes my worldly ways: ‘Dear Sir— 
Will you kindly give Charles Thorndike a 
beard and show an aunt or uncle or some 
chaperon in the distance; the subject and 
treatment is hardly otherwise suitable to 
our young readers.”” * * * It is equally 
difficult to comply with an editorial re- 
quest such as this: “ The story ts as dull 
as ditch-water; do please read it over and 
illustrate it with lively pictures."’ 

It will surprise many to learn 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, (‘* Lewis Car- 
roll,”) the famed author of “ Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland,’ was the most ex- 
acting of writers. Mr. Furniss would make 
us belleve that he resembled in some ways 
Hans Andersen, who shed tears when “ the 
tea was handed to any before 

the largest Lewis Carroll 
been very troublesome. Nothing 
suited him. He had his own ideals, often 
unexplainable, and these the artist he in- 
sisted must follow. Mr. Furniss writes 
Carroll was not selfish, but a liberal- 
minded, liberal-headed philanthropist, but 
his egotism was all but second childhood.” 
The author even hints that Lewis Carroll 
so completely tired out John Tenniel that 
the artist refused to illustrate (after 

Alice’) any other of the Carroll books. 
Fancy a man cutting his manuscript into 
long shreds so that no one could make it 
out, unless the mutilated copy were ac- 
companied by a key! The story “ Sylvie 
and Bruno’’ was the one Mr. Furniss was 
to fight with. 

He informed 
most 


on 


that 


cake at one 


he chose slice.” 


must have 


my wtfe that she the 

privileged woman in the world, for 
she knew the man who knew his [Lewis 
Carroll's) ideas—that ought to content her 
She must not see a picture or a line of the 
manuscript; it was sufficient for her to 
gaze at me outside of my studio with ad- 
miration and respect, as the only man be- 
sides Lewis Carroll himself with a knowl- 
edge of Lewis Carroll's forthcoming work. 
Furthermore, he sent me an elaborate doc- 
ument to sign ‘My word was good as 
my bond,’ | said, and, striking attitude, 
I hinted that I would “ strik inasmuch 
as | would not work for years isolated 
from my wife and friends. I was therefore 
no doubt looked upon by him as a lunatic 
That was what I wanted. I was allowed 
to show my drawings to my wife, and he 
wrote: ‘‘ For my own part, I have shown 
none of the manuscript to anybody, and 
though I have let some special friends see 
the pictures, I have uniformly declined to 
explain them."’ But his egoism carried him 
still further. He was determined no one 
should read his manuscript, but he and I. 
So in the dead of the night (he sometimes 
wrote up to 4 A. M.) he cut his manuscript 
into horizontal strips of four or five lines, 
then placed the whole of it in a sack and 
shook it up; taking out piece by ptece, he 
pasted the strips down as they happened to 
come The result in such a manuscript, 
dealing with nonsense on one page and the- 
ology on another, was audacious in the ex- 
treme, if not absolutely profane. For ex- 


was 


. le 
ample 


* And I found myself repeating, as I left 
the church, the words of Jacob when he 
awakened out of his sleep,’ ‘Surely the 
Lord is in this.’ 
‘And more 
ynes rang out 
He thought he saw 
Descending from a bus; 
He looked again and found it was 
A Hippopotamus, 


once those shrill, 


discordant 


a Banker's Clerk 











It took Mr. Furniss not less than seven 
years to carry out Lewis Carroll’s pictorial 
ideas, and finally a difficult problem was 
solved. For his work Mr. Furniss had the 
sincerest admiration. Had Lewis Carroll 
lived, the artist would still be making pict- 
ures for him. The conclusion of the remin- 
iscences ef the author of “ Alice” is; ‘“He 
remunerated me liberally for my work; 
still his gratitude was overwhelming.” 

Mr. Furniss joined The Punch staff in 
1880. As to his contributions to that noted 
publication, Mr. Furniss says: 


I open a number of Punch published only 
eighteen months after my first contribu- 
tion appeared, and two years previous to 
my joining the staff, and find no fewer 
than thirty-three separate subjects from 
my pencil, and I may say that up to the 
last I probably contributed more work to 
Punch than any other artist ever contri- 


buted in the same number of years, Leech 
not excepted. 


Of the political cartoons, wherein 
Gladstone played a conspicuous part, 
question arises, were the shirt collars used 
by the statesman of that enormous size 
usually depicted? Mr. Furniss is the au- 
thority for the fact that the istonian 
collar was of normal size, and its ampli- 
tude only the fancy of the caricaturtst. At 
the same time we are told that Mr. Glad- 
stone had lost a finger. In exceeding good 
taste this maimed hand was never shown in 
the pictures. 

The material 
many kinds 
the United 
his lectures; 


Mr. 
the 


served by Mr. Furniss is of 
He tells of his travels in 
States and in Australia. Of 
of some of his plans. One 
was the exhibition of the pictures of the 
leading artists in England painted by him- 
self in black and white. English artists are 
certainly better natured than their Ameri- 
can brothers Mr. Furniss had the good 
manners not to ridicule anything. In his 
*Confessions"’ he writes, “I have even 
known artists so anxious to be parodied 
that, if they happened to have a vein of 
humor in their pencils, they would actually 
send me caricatures of their own pictures.” 
In the “Confessions of a Caricaturist” 
there is an infinity of topics 
antly told. Artistic life is well treated, and 
there is honest criticism. Mr. Furniss’s 
powers of description are remarkable, and 
he shows that fine quality known as tact. 
The penciled line and the written one 
light, graceful, and all the 
account, 
As to the 
it is as 


, and all pleas- 


are 


better on that 


make up 
go00d as can 


of the two volumes 
be. There are 
many reproductions of the prints made by 
the author; in fact, you have hing 
akin to a history of England, political and 
social, during the last quarter of the past 
century. 
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Clara Morris's Recollections.* 

Clara Morris, in her memories of the 
Stage, touches very lightly cn her own per- 
sonal career apart from the theatre. Born 
of an American mother and a Canadian fa- 
ther in Toronto, the 17th of March, she tells 
us how on a certain “ St. Patrick's day of 
sunshine, snow, and rain, of riot and blocd- 
shed, in trouble and poverty—I was born.” 
Her earliest recollections were those of 
poverty and a continual effort to evade 
“a big smiling man,"”’ who she afterward 
found out was her father. Of schooling she 
had little, gathering knowledge as best she 
could, while her mother plied the needle 
or did any kind of work to turn an honest 
penny. She tells pathetically of her expe- 
rience with hunger: 

One day I saw & woman In 
house buying some potatoes. I knew that 
potatoes cooked were very comforting to 
empty stomachs. One or two of them fell 
to the street during the measuring and I 
picked one up, and fairly wild with de- 
light, I scrambled up the stair with it. 
3ut my mothor was angry through and 
through “Who gave it to you?” she de- 
manded I explained to her with a trem- 
bling voice, “ I des’ founded it on the very 
ground—ar I'se so hungry! Sut hungry 
or not hungry, I had to take the potato 
back. * * * It was a bitter lesson and 
one rendered more so by the fact that when 
I carried the tear-bathed potato back to the 
street and laid it down, neither the woman 
who bought nor the man who sold was in 


sight, and, dear heaven! I could have eaten 
it raw. 


She was 


front of the 


about thirteen when they drifted 


to Cleveland, where she first began her 
theatrical career. Without any dramatic 
aspirations but solely with the object of 
helping the hard working mother, she 
applied for a position in the ballet of Mr 
Ellsier’s stock company at Cleveland at a 
salary of $3 per week. Mr. Ellsler's 
account of thelr first meeting is 

Her dress was quite short, 
pale blue apron buttoned up the back, long 
braids tied at the end with ribbons and a 
brown straw hat, while she clutched des- 
perately at the handle of the biggest um- 
brella I ever saw. Her eyes were dis- 
tinctly blue and were plainly big with 
fright. Blanche gave her name and said 
she wanted to go on the stage, and I in- 
stantly answered she would not do, she was 
too small—I wanted women, not children 
* © * she raised her eyes and looked at 
me, I had noticed their blueness a mo- 
ment before, now they were almost black, 
80 swiftly had the pupils dilated, and slow- 
ly the tears rose in them. All the father 
in me shrank under the child's bitter dis- 
appointment, all the actor in me thrilled at 
the power of expression in the girl's face. 

° * After I got to my office I remem- 
# red the girl had not spoken a single 
word, but had won an engagement—with 
a pair of tear-filled eyes, 


And thus she became one of the “ ladies 
of the profession,” and chewed gum and 
drilled and stood around and sat behind 
the and began taking small! parts 
and to slowly but surely creep along the 
road to success. It is interesting to know 
that the child’s real name was Morrison, 
but through inattention to the stage man- 
ager’s question as to her name, some mem. 
bers of the company answering for her 
said, ‘‘Her name is Clara—Clara Morris, 
or Morrisey, or Morrison, or something 
like that,” and having entered as 
*LIFB ON THE STAGE. 
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‘ Brockman’s Maverick’ Is one of the best 
cowboy stories we have read, although there 
have been two or three others this season of 
much greater pretension and leagth. Where Mr. 
Quail scorss—even over Bret Harte—is in manag- 
ing to preserve his verses from all affectation 
and bombast while retaining every bit of the 
gun-pulling flavor and racy dialect. * * * It 
is story which we take great pleasure in re- 

Y ng.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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the chances for 


strugel 
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hard one 


frankly. 
with 
many 
formed her salary t 
which period, however, had 
the work of some 
the greatest of her opportuni- 
ties which she seldom lost. From Mr. Elis- 
ler’s company she passed on to Wood's Mu- 
seuin in Cincinnati, and from there turned 
her face toward the East at last, From the 
thee of her first appearance leading 
lady with Daly the Clara Morris 
we know, the who with her en- 
trance in “Man and Wife'"’ burst like a 
meteor upon the New York public Then 
followed success after success 
time she was receiving 
a week 

But Miss Morris's experiences form but 
the network of the book which is festooned 
with the garlands of her memories of the 
many and actresses of her day who 
passed in review before her whose 
names will ever blaze in theatrical circles, 
others the glory of whom has already been 
tarnished. 

She has a good word for Wilkes Booth, 
“the unhappy boy” of the profession 
Always kind, courteous, and generous, his 
tragic ending fell with a heavy blow upon 
the hearts of those who knew and loved him 
There are memories of Edwin Booth 
chapter devoted to the austere Barrett, 
bereath whose front of chilling dignity 
beat a heart of exceeding warmth. Mr 
and Mrs. Kean, Herr Bandmann, Mr 
Charles W. Couldock, renowned for his ple- 
turesque oaths; E. L. Davenport, John E 
Owen, Louis James, Fanny Davenport, and 
that long host of others who lived and 
flourished in her figure graciously 
in the book with and pleasant 
words about each. There are glimpses of 
the kindnesses, the forbearance, and the 
ceurtesy of the stage folk; their kindly 
virtues, their winning humors. One may 
cpen the volume at random to read be- 
tween the words the author's profound 
love for her work, her reverence and re- 
spect for it If, in places, she has grown 
a bit hysterical in the recital of her recol- 
lections—has been carried away by _ the 
emotional side of the story she 
she has to balance it a humor, 
vivacious, and spontaneous, 
through the book and makes 
o% interest to many beyond the 
profession. 
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A Boy’s Life of McKinley.* 

Mr. Edward Stratemeyer's ‘“ American 
Boys’ Life of William McKinley ”’ 
read with {ts title always in mind, 
author makes no pretense at 
grace or eloquence beyond what is needed 
to explain the late President's success in 
such terms as a boy can understand, a 
course causing him to 
as to give an aspect almost criminal 
to a yote cast against him No other 
course is possible or even decent at this 
moment, and the boy who makes an ideal 
of the good son, the brave and efficient 
soldier, the business man whose honor 
transcended the law, the politiclan who won 
votes by pure amiability, the devoted hus- 
band and industrious Executive is not like- 
ly to go far wrong. 

The story is told in three hundred pages, 
into which the author has crowded ac- 
counts of the civil war campaigns in which 
Mr. McKinley won his maple-leaves, and 
a history of the Spanish-American war, 
sketches of Philippine affairs and the 
Chinese troubles, and a few hints at 
Hawaiian matters. The number of per- 
sonal anecdotes for which he has also 
found room is almost incredible; one misses 
but few of the well-worn elder tales, or of 
those brought to light during last Septem- 
ber. It is unfortunate that he could not 
find room for an occasional * Mr.” in refer- 
ring to the present President, and even 
when speaking of Mr. McKinley himself. 
The American boy surely needs the lesson 


for its 


of formal respect for the living, and it is | 


not pleasant to see the Chief Magistrate 
treated with discourtesy which no respect- 
able English newspaper would inflict upon 
an unconvicted criminal 

With these exceptions, the book may be 
recommended for ys of any age, and to 
boys under twelve years even after the 
reparation of more elaborate biographies. 
t is iWMustrated by portraits of ptt Mc- 
Kinley, Mr. Roosevelt, and Mrs. McKinley, 
and many pictures, Including one showing 
Lieut. McKinley taking a fence in a atyle 
indicating profound faith in Providence or 
great originality. 


Joy and Agony.* 

Idyls! Yes; there are the glimpses of that 
sun God gives to all mankind, but there are 
many shadows, dark and gloomy ones, and 
they come not from the Almighty, but from 
“ bigotry, corruption, ignorance, envy, and 
hate."" And the victims, who are they? The 
Jews, those unfortunate ones whe are 
forced to live in countries where religious 
freedom is unknown, not understandable. 
The Gass, that may be taken to mean the 
Judengasse (Jews’ street) in some small 
Austrian town. In Maritz, then, there are 
Jews. Always subjected to certain restric- 
tions, It is a miracle how these people have 
managed even to live. It is their religion 
which unites them and makes them willing 
to bear the yoke. In their God they find 
consolation. Tolling Mke slaves during six 
days, it is on the Sabbath that they are 
happy and dream of their glorious past and 
are hopeful of their future. In Maritz lives 
the old Grandmother Maryam, and a lva- 
ble woman is she. She has by heart all the 
precepts of Israel. To her comes a little 
boy, her grandchild Shimmel¢. Maryam 
dotes on the boy and cares for him. She 


repeats to him all the sacred legends of her: 


people. Shimmelé listens with reverence, 
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how delicate are their Every- 
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A Queen’‘s Own “Fairies.” 

When for true Queen deigns to tell 
Stories to the ordinary run of children, she 
certainly des attention, and it may 
happen that not the little ones but the 
ger specimens of humanity will enjoy ¢ 
men Sylva's “ Fairy Tale In a hand- 
some volt there are a dozen stories, 
where gnomes, shadows, and the elfin folk 
figure. And all these have a novel and dis- 
t so particular to a Queen 
as to the lady’s surroundings. Think of a | 
fairy who does her own washing and keeps 
in reserve for the days when there is 
weather some of the brightest sun- 
beams of a past Summer. 

If only Carmen Sylva's process could be 
patented! What a joy it must have been for 
the poor and hungry Roumanian beys 
taken off by the dwarfs to have had for 
supper delicious patties! The Queen of 
Roumania captures her readers and they 
journey with her through the entire realms 
of Fairy Land. One particular story, 


“After the Concert,”’ will appeal to mu- 
sical people. At the conclusion of this most 
pleasant book Carmen Sylva tells in her 
happiest manner.how her nickname came 
to her, and the lady adds that perhaps 
next year she will have ready another 
volume of children’s stories. We sincerely | 
trust that this half-promise will be carried 
out, because by that time, at least among 
American children, her audience will as- 
suredly be an extended one. 


The London Illustrated Weeklies 

The illustrated weeklies make 
their grandest display for the holiday sea- 
sons. In the preparation of their colored 
prints the work begins months before their 
publication. Fine examples of the Christ- 
mas number of The Illustrated London 
News, The Illustrated Sporting and Dra- 
matic News, The Sketch, and the English 
edition of the Figaro have reached us. 
Naturally, many of these colored prints 
have to do with war, and there are several 
battle compositions by Mr. R. Caton Wood- 
ville, who, by the way, is more than half 
American. The Figaro is famed for the 
perfection of its colored prints, and those 


presented this season are excellent. There 
are illustrations, however, for peaceful 
folks, who will find prints Im accordance 
with their tastes. An artist In black and 
white, Gunning King, whose work appears 
in The Illustrated News, has exceptional 
merit, and his services might be found 
available by American magazines. Last 
and not least, there is Pear’s Annual for 
1901. What this publication does is to 


a true 


erves so 


big- 
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ime 


London 


take pictures of popular interest and to 
produce them in the best manner. There 
ts a colored print the title of which 
“Little Bobs.” It is a little chap, who 


is 


ing along the barrel. Certainly Lord Rob- 
erts began the bellicose business early in 
life. 


Comical Verses.* 
In “ Junk,” a volume of comic verses, the 
author finds tn the four seasons of the 
year many amusing situations. Why is 
Philadelphia prosy? That {fs explained in 
this way: There has been established in 
that city a manufactory of sleeping pow- 
ders, and Philadelphians are always 
sampling these home-made potions. How 
there are no witches in the Salem of to-day 
Mr. Leon Lempert, Jr., makes clear. A 
clever man bought up all the brooms, and 
it cam be at once understood how a witch 
is non est without her broom. Junk’s illus- 
trations on every page, all funny ones. 


*A REAL QUEEN'S FAIRY TALES. 
By Carmen Sylva, (Bltzabeth, Queen of Rou- 
mania.) ‘Translated by Harold Nelson and 
A. Gaeth Jones. Illustrated by Miss Edith 
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ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 


A Variety of New Books—Ail Kinds, but 
All Just the Right Kind for 
Christmas Gitts, 


Christmas in three weeks. 
Perhaps these hints will help 
you in your choice of gifts. 

One of the greatest Christ- 


mas stories ever written is 
The Other Wise Man 


By Dr. Henry van Dyke. The 


author has taken as his theme 
|} an incident in the visit of the 


Wise Men. It is one of the 
great stories of Christmas time 


. . ” . > 


Another great book—speci- 
ally for Christmas—is 


Women of the Bible. 


by the most 
authorities— 


is written 


Dyke, Bishop Potter, 
It is superbly illustrated and 
most attractively in 
purple and gold. 

A new book of verse by 
Thomas Hardy has just been 
published, called 


Poems of the 
Past and Present. 


It is unnecessary to com- 
ment on Mr. Hardy’s work. 


| All through this is a book for 


a book-lover’s Christmas. 


Now something entirely dif- 
ferent—humorous recollection: 
by a great humorist. 


The Confessions of 
Caricaturist 


by Harry Furniss, of “Punch.” 
These are his experiences with 
all kinds of celebrities—illus- 
trated with his own drawings. 
There are reminiscences of 
Du Maurier and 


| some of our Presidents. 


If you want fiction Arthur 
Colton’s new novel, just pub- 
lished, is one of the best. It 
is called 


“The Debatable Land.” 


It is a story of Civil War 
times. The love interest con- 
cerns an attractive young girl 
who enlists under the Red 
Cross in a Southern fighting 
regiment, 

+ . . © e 

Another attractive book is a 
volume of short stories by the 
author of one of the season’s 
big hits—“Lazarre.” It is 
ealled 


Mackinac and Lake 


Stories. 


The author is Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood. The stories 
give picturesque and vivid 
glimpses of life along the Great 
Lakes. 


The Other Wise Man, Contention af 2 
$1.50. caturist; 2 Vee (ie 
Women of the Bible} box), $10.00 net. - 
(in box), $2.00. *The Debatable Land’ 
Poems of the Pastand| $3.50. 
Presest, $1.60 net. | Mackinac and Lake 
Stories, $1.50. 
Postage extra on net books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 
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Poe and Chivers Once Moe. 
The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

The letter of your Atlanta correspondent 
Mrs. Bacon, published in your issue of the 
16th inst., concerning (and giving speci- 
mens of) “Dr. Chivers'’s High-Sounding 
Verse,” causes me to recall the extendod 
review which appeared in your columns 
early in 1900, under the caption ‘‘ Poe and 
Chive rs,”" of Mr. Joel Benton's yolume “ In 
the Poe Circle,” (Mansfield & Wessels, New 
York, 10900.) 

There are five essays in the book, three of 
which concern the eccentric doctor, viz., 
“The Precursor of Poe,”’ ‘ The Poe-Chiv- 
ers Controversy,” and “Thomas Holley 
Chivers.” They originally appeared in di- 
vers megazines, and contain much curious 
information regarding Chivers, and some 
that is novel regarding Poe; but it ts not 
clear what (except inertia) prevented Mr. 
Benton from welding the three into one 
homogeneous whole before publication in 
book form, As it stands, there ts much 
needless iteration and some contradiction, 
while the task of digesting is thrown on 
the render because unpetformed by the es- 
sayist. 

We learn, however, that Chivers was 
born in Georgia in 1807 as the son of a 
wealthy planter and died there in 1858. Be- 
tween 1834 and the year of his death he 
published eight volumes of verse, a com- 
plete set of which can be found only on the 
shelves of the British Museum. One of 
these volumes was entitled ‘ Eonchs of 
Ruby,” another ‘“ Memoralia; or, Phials of 
Amber,’ Chivers having the delightful 
habit of inventing words—e. g¢., ‘' eonchs,” 
*memoralia ’—after exhausting the re- 
sources of grotesque and recondite nomen- 
clature. In the latter category fall “ Cy- 
donian suckets, anthosmal,” and “ beryline 
buckets, hyaline." No wonder that Mr. 
Benton thinks Chivers, more than any 
other writer, “fell into Blake’s phantas- 
mageriai extravagance.” 

William Gilmore Simms, i{t appears, 
styled Chivers ‘the wild Mazeppa of let- 
ters,” while Swinburne is reputed as say- 
ing to Bayard Taylor, “ If you know Chiv- 
ers, give me your hand.” In Benton's 
opinion, “his high-water mark of poetic 
achievement, the most Poe-like and the 
best "’ of his poems is “ Lily Adair’’: 

Her eyes, lily-lidded, were azure, 
Cerulean, celestial, divine— 

Suffused with the soul-light of pleasure, 
Which drew all the soul out of mine, 


If ore of Bayard Taylor's characters (in 
“The Diversions of the Echo Club”) ts to 
be taken seriously, one of the finest pas- 
sag.s in modern poetry are Chivers’s lines: 
Like cataracts of adamant uplifted into mount- 


ains, 
Making oceans metropolitan for the splendor of 


the Dawn. 

But the bathos of Chivers’s verse is cer- 
tainly reached in this eggs-traordinary ef- 
fusion: 

As an egg when broken never can be mended, but 

must ever 

the same crushed egg forever, so shall this 

dark heart of mine, 

Which, though broken, still ts 
shall nevermore cease aching, 

For the sleep which has no waking—for the 

sleep which now ts thine! 

That Dr, Chivers himself did not really 
think Poe had borrowed from him his no- 
menclature and rhythm is evidenced by his 
own poem on Poe, published after the lat- 
ter's death, and quoted by Benton, begin- 
nin: 

Like the great prophet in the desert lone, 
He stood there walling for the golden morning 

On the other hand, Mr. Benton omits all 
reference to Poe's own comment on Chiv- 
ers, In the former’s ‘Chapter on Autog- 
rapliy,’’ (Works, Stone & Kimball edition, 
VIL, Page 240,) which may here be ad- 
vantageously transcribed: 

“Dr. Thomas Holley Chivers is at the 
same time one of the best and one of the 
worst poets in America. His productions 
affect me as a wild dream—strange, incon- 
gruous, full of images of more than ara- 
besjue monstrosity, and snatches of sweet 
unsustained sohg. Sven his worst non- 
sense (and some of it ts horrible) has an 
indefinite charm of sentiment and melody. 
We cen never be sure there is any mean- 
ing in his words—neither is there any 
meaning of many of our finest musical airs 
—but the effect is very similarin both. His 
figures of speech are metaphor run mad, 
and his grammar is often none at all. Yet 
there are as fine individual passages to be 
found in the poems of Dr. Chivers as in 
those of any poet whatsoever.” 

M. A. 

New York, Nov. 30, 1901. 
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The Lily Fields of Bermuda. 
From Everybody's Magazine. 

Down in frostless Bermuda, not far from 
the sea, the great lily fields, some of:them 
more than 100 acres in extent, are white 
with fragrant bloom; the smell of the sea 
mingles with the sweet, heavy scent of the 
blossoms, and negroes wend their lazy way 
among the flowers, gathering in the snowy 
harvest. From these lily farms the bulbs 
will be sent north in August, and next 
Easter florists here will grow the flowers 
in their greenhouses. All the Hlies used in 
decorating the churches at Easter are 
grown from these southern bulbs, in the 
immediate neighborhood of New York. It 
is the expensive lilies that are home-grown. 
As in England the roses and violets that 
are hawked about the streets of London at 
Christmas and Easter are imported from 
the villages along the Riviera, so the lilies 
that are peddled along the Bowery and the 
lower city, and those that are sold by the 
very small florists, come north in the flower 
from Bermuda. 


Be 


breaking, and 


LESSER. 


A Mean Trick of Queen Bess. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

Queen Elizabeth liked her jokes, and al- 
though her pleasantries were of a less san- 
guinary turn than her father’s, she must 
have been even more formidable than usual 
when disposed to be frolicsome. A tale 
may be found tn one of Lord Essex's letters 
with regard-to a new dress belcnging to 
one of her maids of honor, ¢ver the pos- 
session of which the owner had been rash 
enough to exhibit some elation. “he young 
lady, it seems, was several inches taller 
than her Majesty--hardly, perhaps, quite 
a nice or loyal thing to be. Having de- 
sired that the dress should he made over 
to her custody, the Queen, first carefully 
selecling an cxtremely wet day, was 
pleased to put it on, and trail it for yards 
behind her in the mud. the owner of the 
humiliated garment having to appear 
delighted with the royal fun and conde- 
scension as the rest of the lookers-on, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Up to and Including Wednesday afternoon. 
History and Biography. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF QUEEN VICTORIA. By 
Mrs. Gerald Gurney, (Dorothy Frances Llom- 
field.) &vo. Pp, xvi.-238, New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

PAINTING IN FRANCE AND CONTEMPOR- 
ARY FRENCH PAINTERS. ‘Two volumes. 
By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 12mo, Pp. 
126. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 

WALT WHITMAN. A and a Selection. 
By Edmond Holmes, Pp. 132, New 
York: John Lane, 

THE FRENCH PEOPLE Ry Arthur Haasell. 
With index. 12mo. Pp. xil.-400, New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. (Advance sheets.) 

A HISTORY OF THE ORIENT AND GREECE 
for High Schools and Academies. By George 
Willis Potsford. Illlustrated 12mo, Pp 
xili.-382. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS OF QUINTUS HORATIUS. By Sidney 
G, Ashmore, 16mo, Pp. 48. New York: 
The Grafton Press. 

BELL'S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS 
Sir Edward Burne-Jone by Malcolm Bell; 
Fra <Angelico, by G c Williamson; 
Velasquez, by George illiamson. Three 
volumes. 16mo. Pp, about vi.-65 per volume, 
New York The Macmillan Company. 50 
eents per volume, 

CONFESSIONS OF A 
Harry Furniss. Illustrated, 
volumes. Pp, about xvi.-240. 
liarper & Brothers. 

THE REACON BIOGRAPHIES. Two volumes. 
Alexander Hamilton, by James Schouler, and 
Henry W. Longfellow, by George R. Carpen- 
ter 10mo. Pp. about xiv.-145 per volume. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, 75 cents per 
volume. 

TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS DRAWN FROM 
THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY 
By A, T. Mahan. 8vo. Pp. xv.-500. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

FRA FILIPPO LIPPI By Edward C. Strutt 
Folio xvi.-202. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, §65, 


THE MARQUIS D'ARGENSON AND RICHARD 
II, By Reginald Rankin. 8vo. Pp. 3 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.25. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT ON KINGCRAFT. 
From the Original Manuscript, with Rem- 
iniscences and Turkish Stories. By Sir J 
William Whittall, 8vo. Pp. viil.-236. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3. 

IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. A Study itn His- 
tory and Politics, By Bernard Holland. 8vo. 
Pp. 379. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $4. 

MARY RICH, 
(1625-1678. ) 
Charlotte Fell Smith 
xvi.-378. New York: 
Co, $7.50. 


Study 
l2mo. 


CARICATURIST By 
8vo In two 
New York: 


COUNTESS OF WARWICK 
Her Family and Friends. By 
IMustrated. 8vo. Pp. 


Longmans, Green & 


Poetry and Essays. 

RUSKIN'S PRINCIPLES OF ART CRITICISM. 

By Ida M. Street. 12mo. Pp. vill.-460. Chi- 
cago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

ESSAYS IN PARADOX. By the author of “ Ex- 
ploded Ideas,’"’ &c. 12mo. Pp, xi.-200. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

LEISURABLE STUDI By the Rev. T. H 
Passmore, 12mo. p. xi.-181. New York 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

LINKS WITH THE PAST. By Mrs 
Bogot. 8vo Pp. . New York: 
mans, Green & Co. $5.50 

SUNDAY AND THE SABBATH. The 
Lectures for 1900-1901 By H. R. 
12mo,. Pp. 157. New York: E. P 
Co. $1. 

HIYPOLYMPIA; or, The Gods in the Island. An 
Ironic Fantasy. By Edmund Gosse. 16mo 
Pp. 220. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. §1. 

HAWTHORN AND LAVENDER. With Other 
Verses. By William Ernest Henley 12mo. 
Pp. exiil. New York Harper & Brothers. 

RILEY FARM RHYMES. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. With Country Pictures by Will Vaw 
ter. 12mo. Pp. xix.-187 Indianapolis: The 
Bowen-Merrill Company. §$1. 

THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA 
tion of the Best In Persian Literature, In- 
cluding the works of Omar, Altor, Jami, and 
others. By Louise 8. Costello, Illustrated. 
12mo. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. §$2, 

LATER POEMS. By Alice Meynell. 16mo. 
38. New York: John Lane. 

CHRISTMAS AT THE MERMAID, By Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton Illustrated by Herbert 
Cole. Flowers of Parnassus Series, 16mo 
Pp. 65. New York: John Lane. 

THE GOLFER'S RUBAIYAT. By H 
ton 12mo. Illustrated. Chicago: 
8S. Stone & Co. 

POEMS OF THE PAST AND THE 
I Thomas Hardy 12mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.60. 

MATER CORONATA,. Recited at the 
nial Celebration of Yale University 
1901, By Edmund Clarence 

3oston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Ont-of-Door Books. 
HORSES AND STABLES By Lieut. Gen, 
F ‘itzwygram. Illustrated. Svo. Pp. 
560. New York: Longmans, Green & 
$1.50. 


WANDERINGS IN THREE CONTINENTS. By 
the late Capt. Sir Richard F. Burton. Edited 
with preface by- W. H..Wilkins Illustrated 
8vo. Pp. xiil.-313. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.50. 

STAG HUNTING WITH THE DEVON AND 
SOMERSET. 1887-1901. An Account of the 
Chase of the Wild Red Deer on Exmoor, By 
Philip Evarett. Illustrated. 8&vo Pp. 378. 
New York: Edwin A. Denham, 28 West Thir- 
ty-third Street. 
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W. Boyn- 
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Stedman 8vo. 
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Sir 
vill.- 
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New Editions, 

HER FIRST APPEARANCE. By Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. Lllustrated by C. D. ibson and 
BE. M. Ashe. 12mo. Pp. 53. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS AND 
THORNE. By Anthony Trollope. 
Alger Thorold. 2 vols. 16mo. 
738. New York: John Lane. 

PEG WOFFINGTON. By Charles Reade 
Pp. 234. Temple Classics. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 60 cents, 

THE SALT BOX HOUSE. Eighteenth Century 

Life in a New England Hill Town. By Jane 
De Forest Shelton. Illustrated edition. 12mo0 
Pp. 305. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company. $1.50. 

FRIEDSHIP. Two Essays by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Marcus Tullius Cicero. 16mo. 

188. New York: A. Wessels Company. $1. 


DOCTOR 
Edited by 
Pp., about vii.- 


16mo, 
The 


Pp. 


Fiction. 

WHEN LOVE IS YOUNG 
** American Novels By 
12mo Pp. 283. New 
Brothers. $1.50. 

THE FORTUNE OF 
S. Macnaughtan. 1I2mo. Pp. 314, 
Db. Appleton & Co. $1.00 

UNDER THE SKYLIGHTS. By Henry B. Fuller. 
12mo. Pp. vi 2. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. (Advance sheets.) 

THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA, By 
Bryant. Illustrated 12mo Pp. viil. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

MR. MUNCHAUSEN. An Account of 
His Recent Adventures By John 
Rangs. 15 full-page pictures t 
i2m Pp. xiv.-180. Boston 
Co. $1.50, 

TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS. December, 1901. 
New York: The Town Topics Publishing Com- 
pany. (Paper.) 

A CASSOCK OF THE PINES AND OTHER 
STORIES lty Joseph Gordian Daley. 12mo., 

Pp York Young & 

Co. 

INDIANA GIRL, 

12mo. Pp. vill.-286. 

Publishing Company. 
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BERNARDO AND LAURETTE. By Marguerite 
Bouvet. -lllustrated. 12mo,. Pp. 217. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

STORIES OF THE COLLEGES. Being Tales 
of Life at the Great American Universities 
Told by Noted Graduates. 12mo. Pp, 348. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Fico. 

THE LIFTING OF A FINGER. By Ina Brevoort 
Roberts. 12mo, Pp, 242. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. $1.20, 

THE WRECK OF THE SEA LION. 
©. Stoddard. 12mo0. Pp. 272. 
Brentano's, $1.25. 

THE GOLD STEALERS. A Story of Waddy. 
By Edward Dyson 12mo. Pp. 310. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

THE SCR By Paul Bourget. 12mo. Pp. 
15: N York: J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 
THE GREAT WHITE WAY. By Albert Bigelow 
Paine. 12mo, Pp. 326. New York: J. F. 

Taylor & Co. $1.50. 

THE ORDEAL OF ELIZABETH,  12mo. Pp. 
412. New York: J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.00. 
THE DELECTABLE LAND. A Novel By 
Arthur Colton, i2mo. Pp. 312. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $1.50, 


For the Young. 
FOSTER'S ADVENTURES AMONG 
SOUTHWEST INDIANS. sy Fred A 
Illustrated 12mo. Pp. 248. Phila- 

delphia: Henry T. Altemus. $1. 

FOLLY IN FAIRYLAND By Carolyn Wells. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. xl.-261. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Altemus Company. §1. 

THE LITTLE LADY—HER BOOK. By Albert 
Bigelow Paine. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 315. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. $1 

WHEN MOTHER WAS A LITTLE GIRL. By 
Frances 8. Brewster. 12mo. Pp. 229, Phila- 
deiphia: George W, Jacobs Company. 80 cents, 

A YANKEE GIRL IN OLD CALIFORNIA. A 
Story for Girls. By Mrs. Evelyn Raymond 
sis Pp. tv.-388. New York: Brentano's. 

MAKING HIS MARK. 
Illustrated, 12mo. 
Brentano's, §1.25. 

HER FATHER'S LE 


By William 
New York: 


TOMMY 
THE 
Ober 


By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Pp. 307. New York: 


IACY. A Story for Girls. 
By Helen Shermtna_ Griffith. Illustrated 
12mo, Pp. 345. New York: Brentano's, §1. 

UNCLE TOM THE By Mabel E 
Wooton. Illustrated. Pp. 18. New 
York: Brentano's, §1. 

DREAMLAND. By Julie M. 
Pp, 208. Iltustrated. $1. 


THE GREEN DOOR. By Margaret Compton. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 196. New York 
Brentano's, $1. 

THE LOST GALLEON; OR, 

AND. By W. Bert Foster. Illustrated. 12mo, 

Pp. 363. New York: Brentano's. $1.25. 

CAPE COD BOY. By Sophie Swett. 

trated. 12mo, Pp. lil.-304. New York: 

tano’s. $1.25. 

THE A B C BOOK OF BIRDS. For Children, 
Large or Small. By Mary Catherine Judd 
With Nonsense Rhymes for Little Ones and 
Prosy Sense for Older Ones. Folio. Colored 
illustrations. Chicago and New York: A. W 
Mumford. 

THE COLBURN PRIZE 
son, 12mo. Pp. 120 
lor & Co. -$1. 

THE BILLY STORIES. By Eva Lovett. 12mo. 
Pp. 218. New York; J. F. Taylor & Co. $1 
THE KING'S RUBIES. By Adelaide Fuller Bell. 
12mo. Pp. 344. Philadelphia: Henry T. 

Coates & Co. 

THE FAIRY DREAM. By Katharine D. Law- 
rence. With illustrations. 16mo. Pp. 140. 
New York: Bonnell, Silver & Co. G cents net 

DEAR DAYS. A Story of Washington Schoo! 
Life. By Armour Strong. 12mo. Pp. x.-316 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. $1.00. 

THE LIVINGSTONS AT SQUIRREL HILL. By 
Louise Stone Wray 12mo. Pp. 300. New 
York: Bonnell, Silver & Co. $1.25. 


BURGLAR. 
12mo. 


Lippmann. 12mo0 


DOUBLOON ISL- 


A Tllus- 


Bren- 


By Gabrielle ©. Jack- 
New York: J. F, Tay 


Miscellaneous, 

NURSING By 8S. Virginia Levis. 16mo. 
214. New York: Brentano's. 50 cents. 

FORTUNE TELLING. Comprising Methods o 
Telling Fortunes by Way of Cards, &c. By 
Mme. Xanto. Illustrated. 16mo. Pp. 140 
New York: Brentano's. SO cents. (Paper.) 

SIDE AND SCREW. Being Notes on the Theory 
and Practice of the Game of Billlards. By C 
D, Locock. 12mo. Pp. xiv.-182. New York 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

WAGNER'S NIBELUNGEN RING 
English Verse by Reginald Rankin. In 2 vols. 
Vol. IL, Siegfried and the Twilight of the 
Gods. 12mo. Pp. 112. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 

THE BABY. His Care and Training. By Mari- 
anna Wheeler. l2mo. Pp. v.-158 New York 
Harper & Brothers, 

THE STORY OF THE ART OF BUILDING. By 
P. Leslie Waterhouse. With an account of 
architecture in America and 62 illustrations. 
12mo P’p. 213. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. (Advance sheets.) 

MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. By 
Fairlie. 8vo. Pp. xill.- 450. New York 
Macmillan Company. $3. 

CONCERNING MARRIAGE. 
Hardy. 10. Pp, 136. 
sels Company 50 cents. 

THE TIMES AND YOUNG 
Strong. 12mo Pp. 247. 
Baker-Taylor Company. 

SEASIDE AND WAYSIDE. 
MeNatr Wright. 12mo. 
bD. C, Heath & Co. 

DREAMS AND THEIR MEANING. By Horace 
G. Hutchinson. With Many Accounts of 
Experiences Sent by Correspondents, and 
Two Chapters Contributed Mainly from Jour- 
nals of Psychical Research, &¢e. 8vo Pp 

York: Longmans, Green & Co 
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The 


By the Rev. E. J 
New York: A. Wes- 


MEN. By Josiah 
New York: The 


No. 3. 
Pp. iv.-267. 


By Julia 


Boston 


320. 
$3.40. 
THE THREE 


New 


ESSENTIALS. A. Baccalaureate 
Discourse. By Henry Mitchell MacCracken 
8vo.@ Pp. 16. New York: G, P. Putnam's 
Sons. (Paper.) 25 cents. 

THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. Reported 
by Cunningham Gei 12mo. Pp. 348. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

ANATOMY IN ITS RELATION TO ART. An 
Exposition of the Bones and Muscles of the 
Human Rody, with Especial Reference to 
Thelr Influence Upon Its Action and Ex 
ternal Form. By George McClellan Dilus 
trated. Large follo. Pp. 142. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders & Co, 

LOVE LETTERS. Containing the Etiquette of 
Introduction, Courtship, Proposals, &c. By 
Isabel Ingram. 16mo. Pp. 183. New York; 
Brentano's. 3 cent (Paper.) 


The Spelling of “ Honour.” 
The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

In your issue for Nov. 23 you publish 
on Page 869, under the heading “ Sub- 
jection to English Prejudice,’ a letter in 
which the following words occur: 

“Chief among our services has been the 
elimination of the wholly irrational and 
impertinently intrusive ‘u’ from such 
words as ‘labor,’ ‘ honor,’ ‘ color,’ and the 
like. These are Latin words transferred to 
our language. The ‘u’ never did belong to 
any of them It was not in the Latin 
originals. It has no etymological function 
to perform.” 

During the process of formation of our 
English language, a great struggle for sur- 
vival took place between words of Anglo- 
Saxon and words of French origin. As 
Trench has pointed out in his delightful 
work on “The Study of Words,"’ those 
words, by far the greater number, of 
course, that had to do with the domestic 
matters and _ relationships, agriculture, 
trades, &c., the words, in short, referring 
to those things most closely interwoven 
with the very existence of the conquered 
race, survived in the languarte. while words 
relating to rank, privilege, luxury, wer, 
honours, (with a ‘‘u,”’ please, printer, for 
the ncnce,) government, &c.. were supplied 
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BONNELL, SILYER & C0., 


PUBLISH TO-DAY: 
24 Weat 22d Street, New York, 


THE LIVINGSTONS AT 


SQUIRREL HILL 
By LOUISE SLOANE WRAY 
A Wholesome Book for Boys and Girls, 


Cloth, $1.25. 


THE FAIRY DREAM 
By KATHARINE D. LAWRENCE 
A Second ‘ Patsy ’’ for Young and Old. 
Illustrated. 60c. net. 


Football Posters. 


Our series of college football posters, 
including “Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Penna., and Georgetown, has made a 
decided hit. Sold singly or in sets at 
25 cents each. Sent postpaid, address 


THE POTOMAC PRESS, 
Poster Dep’t. Washington, D. C. 








‘* Action and Utterance,”’ 


THE NEW ELOCUTIONARY MAGAZINE. 
Issued by the 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
Contains Essays, Reviews, Recitations, Mono- 
logues, and instructive matter 
The next issue will have articles by HERR 
POSSART, GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, TOWNS- 
END SOUTHWICK, and others. 
One Dollar a Year. Sample Copy, 
Address 318 W. 57th St, 


10 Cents, 
New York. 





WERNER’S MAGAZINE 

9 
full of material and suggestions for all 
kinds of entertainments for home, school, 
and platform. Plays, drills, pantomimes, 
recitations, games, monologues, Christmas 
and birthday celebrations. $2 a year. Cat- 
alogue sent free. Sample copy of magazine 
sent for 10 cts. Room 801, 45 East 19th St., 
New York. 





Send for Catalogue of Rare and Curi- 
ous Old Books, recently purchased from 
several Private Libraries, comprising 
Art, Botany, American Revolution, War 
of 1812, Genealogy, History, Indians, 
and some Foreign Books.- Catalogues 
issued monthly and niailed free upon 
application to J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle 
St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Mr. Grant. 
Whenever you need a book, ad- 


LIBERAL dress Mr. Grant. 
Before buying books write 


DISCOUNTS tor quotations. An assort- 


nent of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d St. - - -« « New York 


Mention this aloertisement and receive a discount. 





Freshen Up 
Your Book Shelves 


By having some of your standard sets 
or favorite volumes rebound 


HENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDER. 
'¥Y PLACE & 10TH 8ST. 
Choice Books, First Editions, Americana, Etc. 


FOR SALE BY 


R. F. PICK, 


(Temporarily with The S. S. McClure Co. ) 
PRELIMINARY CATALOGUE READY. 
Mail Address; 124 East 114th St.,New York City 


iMcBride’s ~<a», 





new list of Fall books is ready now— 
mailed for the asking. 





m 71 BROADWAY. Telephone 169 


0 Cort. 


A WORK OF TIMELY INTEREST. 
THE COLOMBIAN AND 
VENEZUELAN REPUBLICS. 
By WILLIAM L. 8CRUGGS, 

Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to Colombia and 
Venezuela. 

With three colored maps and 
illustrations. §Svo. Price, $2.50. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CoO., 

Hoston. 


ten full-page 


Pablishers. 


BRENTANO'S BOOKS 


"AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES * 


NOW AT 5:7&9 UNION SQUARE 
BETWEEN 
14TH AND ISTH STREETS 





Manuscripts suitable for issu- 
ing in volume form required 
by an established house; liber- 
al terms; prompt, straight- 
forward treatment. Address 
“ BOOKS,” 141 Herald 23d St., 
New York 


Authors | 
Seeking aj 


Publisher | 


European Maps (BRENTANOS) 
and Guide Books UNION Square 





BOOKS.—AI\ out-of-print books supplied, no mat- 

ter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants, 
Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham, England. 
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hearth, window, door; the domestic sensa 
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sweet lover, man, woman, 
si ter, mother, wife; the 
as p, eat, drink, 
day, night, 
are 
hand, 
sover- 
the 
when converted into 
table, beef, mut- 
the qualities of most 
favorable or unfavor- 
connected with 
as rank, honour, 
our: valour, 
realm &c. naturally 
the French, a prod- 
the Low Latin, which had itself been 
derived from classical Latin by similar 
force to tl then operating to form 
I . 


from the langu 


ing 
Thus, the i 
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sheep, ome mes, a 
virtues, and rel 
worth, warmth, 
brother, father 
nec of existence, 
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morn, Summer, Winter, 
mainly Anglo-Saxon On 
ranks, (except Far! and 
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King 
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lose 
analogy, it m t be well to 
‘rench, and the Romance 
into being The 
Romans gradually 
civi ition, 
as W only to be 
th tongue be- 
igarized Its complexity and per- 
an inflected lar age gave way 
sounds were changed, assimilating 
the words to the 1ius of the speech of 
those peoples among ym it was becom- 
eminated Vowel changes, as well 
usual consonantal ch in ac- 
with Grimm's law, occurred. But 
most radical changes took place, first 
the indiserimir of case endings 
ind the employment of prepositions to in- 
dic those relations formerly expressed 
by cuse alone, until finally the accusative 
only preceded when necessary by 
prepositte survived Verbs, too, lost 
their personal endings, pronouns being used 
nstead, and auxiliary verbs supplanting 
the tense inflections and ‘articles were 
formed from the Latin demonstrative ad- 
jectives 

The changes that took place in the words 
themselves were of three kinds, viz., by 
diminution, incre and change of letters, 
us follows: 

1. Diminution (the accusative being taken 
the stem) by omission of letters re- 
spectively at (a) the beginning, (b) the 
middle, (c) the end of the word 


ume 
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fruits of 


came V 
fection 


Vowel 


as the 
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nges 


late use 


ate 


case 
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adamantem 
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English 
diamond 
custom 
prince 
by insertion of letters at (a) 
(b) the middle 
French 
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ginning, 


Latin 
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English 
einder 
chamber 


ynsonants, (b) 


em ce 
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har 


of letters, (a) 
Latin 
ac 


English 
vinegar 
beef 


re 


h genus 
It will surely 
bor,” ‘honor,’ ‘ cok 


omne 
thus be evident that “‘ la- 
r,, and the like” are 
Latin words transferred to our lan- 
; re in the same that “ custom,” 
‘dian.ond,” and many others are atin 
words transferred to « inguage."" That 
be it is not the case that “the ‘u’ 
ne belong to any of them,” or that 
it no et | al function to per- 
farm 

Cha 
cou 

writte 
ment 
shifting 
more permane 
speech the ¢« 


bleress, howe, 


ine #¢ 
did 
ha mologk 
are, of 
But the 
n the judg- 
a constantly 
spoken It has a 
In the transitory 
rmanence and un- 
er desirable, are not 
That the word should be apt for 
arer is all that Is required; hence the 
f much so-called “ slang.” But the 
writes for ‘more than the passing 
and the changes in the written 
while they will inevitably follow 
the spoken, slowly and at a dis- 
those char show their fitness 
ultimate vival, should be re- 
t till they are pelled by absolute 
necessity, rather than be aided and expe- 
dited Evolution works in its own way, 
and will not be either aided or hindered by 
the purposive efforts of men trying to se- 
cure the survival of what they consider the 
fittest. Neither they nor any one else can 
know what is the fittest till the survival of 
the thing has proved the fact and placed it 
beyond the reach of their interference 
KENNETH W. MILLICAN. 
New York, Dec 1901. 
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PAN- AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


There Were 5,306,859 Paid Admissions 
and 2,813,189 Deadheads. 
From The Buffalo News. 

Pan-American Exposition figures show 
that the total number of admissions from 
first to last was 8,120,048. The number of 
paid admissfons was 5,306,859. The number 
of free admissions was 2,813,189. 

Those who wish to compute the attend- 
ance during the regular period from May 1 
to Oct. 31, as originally advertised, may 
subtract 175,750 from the total given above; 
139,606 from the paid admissions and 36,144 
from the free admissions. The foregoing 
figures are the readings frem the turn- 
stiles and fmclude Nov. 1 and 2, the two 
extra days, and no others of later date, 

It will be seen that the proportion of free 
admissions ran to a little more than one- 
third of the whole. There “were several 
reasons for this fact. In the first place 
the attendance was about two-thirds what 
it would have been if the weather had 
been good in May and if the assassination 
of the President had not occurred. 

The free admissions were necessarily a 


pretty constant figure, while the general 

free admissions at the Ciicago fair were 
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General Buchanan's family paid every time 
one of them e d the grounds. Th ame 
is true of Secretary Fleming's family, and 
The News is informed on the best author- 
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k in August the figure had risen vel 
37,000, and tl week. including three 
before the President came to the cit 
howed an attendance of the paid descrip 
tion of 387,424. 
In spite of the two great days 
‘alamity befell the Nation, th 
noted a falling off of 50,000, an 
exhibited? a further shrinkage 
more even the great week that 
i falo Day, with its immer attendan 
ould not restore the fig that were 
common before the fifth day of September 
ft is plain that the Exposition would } 
been a magnificent success in every way 
but for the crowning sorrow that befell it 
when its troubles seemed wholly over 
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American and anidiiiash Education. 
The New York Times Saturday Reriew of Books: 
In taking “ notice’’ of Mr. Gorst’s book 
‘The Curse of Education” in your Nov 
issue of THE NEw YorK TIMES SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW OF Books you admit the pre: 
ence of a shadow across the “ path of m 
ern civilization.” The monster intrud! 
tself between the true light and the path, 
in your opinion, ts a téndency to mechan- 
ical routine in our education. In the eold 
ind gloom of the shadow you see the Na- 
tion's individuality dying for want of good 
teaching 

Granting that you are right, 
striking contrast to what was said by so 
eminent an educator and student of edu- 

itional systems as Dean Russell of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia, in a recent address 
to teachers In contrasting the German 
with the American system of education, he 
pointed out that the German system is ad- 
mirably adapted to the fon of in- 
lividuality—to the making of God-fearing, 

elf-supporting, patriotic citizens, who, 

combined and guided, make a mighty na- 
tion He intimated also that the German 
citizen could not exist without the paternal 
support of his Government the 
Government be were it not 
vigorously suppressing the 
its citizens. 

In America the 
the Dean. Here the 
nation must largely be attributed to 
dividuality which every American pos- 
We are fond of being told that 
here every man is a sovereign Xs in Ger- 
many, we must credit our educational sys- 
tem with the National greatness 
JOHN B. STEINERT 
1901 
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Two Translations of Gorky 

The New York Times Saturday Revicw of Books 

Dees the Russian language present such 
hard problems to the translator that it 
impossible to render the writings of a Rus- 
sian into English without destroying the 
author's style and without making the most 
patent blunders? Or is it true that our 
transiators differ from the Germans, the 
French, or others in the matter of thor- 
oughness and fidelity? 

The much-heralded 
(Gordeyev) of 
Russian Gorky 
translations. 
dom will 
reader: 


*Foma Gordyeefft" 
the abundantly advertised 
has now appeared in two 
A few passages taken at ran- 
illustrate the dificulties of the 


trans-[Mr. Bernstein's 


lation: 


Miss Mapgood's 
lation 


trans- 


My heart Is high as a} Like a biade of grass 
blade of grass. — Pageimy heart has withered. 
218. -—Page 217. 


Carouse away, without) Enjoy yourself with- 
regard to anything. Butjout looking back at any- 
if you mix your heartithing. And then, when 
up with it—the porri the gruel is caten up, 
- spited andths bow!tismash the bow! on the 
s smashed on the floor.jground.—Page 281. 
—Page 285. 


The itching curiosity), How the ftching curi- 
of Eve will be your un-josity of Eve gives you 
doing.—Page 293. Ino rest.—Page 289. 


. * shouted Foma,} * * * exclaimed Foma. 
bursting tnto « hearty/longing to hear it.—Page 
laugh.—Page 326. 320. 


* © © something is sai 
about tears.—Page 344. 


There is something 
there about dreams.— 
Page 227. 


No, I cannot endure {t! No, I can't bear ft any 
any longer, you are the longer, I am nervous — 
—_ I ever had.—Page|Page 401. 

411. 
° © © and the collar 

His collar covered hisjcovered his lips.—Page 
teeth.—Page 430. 427. 


Neither in fire nor tn] Not in fire, but im boll- 
boiling mire shall ing mud shall you be 
be roasted.—Page 436. [scorche!.—Page 424. 


Rendered helpless by| Exhausted by the die- 
the disgrace of his con- ce of his defeat 
quest,—Page 437. Page 425. 


Not being able to read Russian, I am un- 


able to say which version is correet. amé@ to | propinquity of 


decide it I will probably have to refer to 
the French or German translation. 
EUGENE LIMEDORFER. 
New York, Dec. 4, 1901. ‘ 
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_DECEM B ER (. 
look upon that despoiled man 
was neat and tidy a ne 
wher left my hands a week ago Al 
then I had taken so much care in writing it 
and copying it on my typewriter! What do 
those hateful pin holes through the white 
sheets mean to the writer? They mean 
that he must spend the greater part of a 
and a half in making a new copy be- 
he will dare to submit his story to an 
Think of the labor, time, and 
wasted, all on account of the selfish 
s of the editor 
some editors 
this way? That 
hat puzzles me. Surely 
fitted for the editorial 
had a good deal of pre Ss 
i writer. Such experience would be neces- 
sary that he might learn expertness with 
the pen and have a cultivated judgment in 
passing on the manuscripts submitted to 

Now, if the editor has passed through 
an apprenticeship, he must know from 
his own experience that an author is great- 
ly the mutilation of his of- 
fered war 

However, 
one would 
would sta in editor's 
spoiling of an author's 
know that a man 
not use m be avail: 
no self-resj ting 
manuscript 
lated and stuck thre 
fore every pin stuck through the precious 
s compels the writer to make another 
copy. Surely an editor kindly t 
vould not wantonly much 1 
ssury labor upon of his fellow- 
writers, even when he not use their 
proffered wares, 

It may be replied that the writer has no 
busine to offer his manuscripts unsolicit 
that were true, it still would 
unkind and churlish to mar his manu- 
script In that case the gentlemanly thing 
to do would be merely to state courteously 
that the editor does not consider unsolicited 
manuscripts, and then he would be troubied 
n@ more 
the part of a churl. 

jut is it right and wise for an editor t 
take the position that he will pay no atten 
tion to unsolicited productions? Of cours« 
every editor can do as he pleases in regar« 
to this matter; 
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or experience 
plain « 
hand 
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ple elsewhere. 
author will ibmit a 
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no 
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sense 


de- 


y from 
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can- 
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leave 
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impose 
any 

could 


so 


be 


for the best that can be secured, will ex 
amine every manuscript offered him, 
mitting nothing that really meritoriou 
to escape his notice. Otherwise, no autho 


from Dickens to Maurice Thompson anc 


is 


light 
The present writer has had dealings 
many editors for the last twenty 
and wishes to bear testimony to their al 
most uniform courtesy and kindness In 
deed, such treatment has been so genera 
that he is almost an optimist fn his opin 
ion of editors. All that is needed is to ge 
rid of the few exceptions, to infuse 
little more intelligence into their brains anc 
a little more kindness into their he 
‘DER 8. KE 
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} The Shattering of an Idol 
The New York Times Saturday Review of B 
The effacement of a monument is alway 
a melancholy spectaciec. When that monu 
ment a literary landmark, the proceed 
ings are doubly sad by one the 
of the past to whom we have 
shaken from their pedestals, 
Perhaps it is the fault of 
tainly some of the olden 
Reade I reread “ Foul 
newed my acquaintance with 
Reade I reread “ Foul Play,’ 
joiced in the description of the 
the doings of the castaways 
so real ‘ Here,” I cried, 
ism."" Then I read again ‘ 
to Mend,"’ and equally reveled in the 
Australian life. “ How vivid, how grapri« 
how true! Yes," I deciared, “ how trut 
albeit I knew nothing about early Aus- 
tralian life But it must be true 
it was all so clear and reasonable. 
consequence [ quite renewed my 
taste for Charles Reade—we have 
at one time or another—I spoke 
tically of him to my friends, and 
several young people on a course of Reade 
All because of the island and Australia 
‘so vivid, so true to nature,”’ &c. 
Well, now comes the shock. Rummaging, 
I stumbled upon a later novel of his, 
gileheart and Doubleface.”’ 
story, but being Reade, I read it. Unluck- 
ily for the reputation of the islan! 
early Australia, he brings his characters to 
New York, where the author, it would 
seem, had never been. And here he makes 
them de strange things. Landed, they 
“left their boxes In the Custom House 
while he ran into a neighboring street (sic) 
to see whether his old lodgings—very com- 
fértable ones—were vacant.” He had 
probably lodged with the janitor of some 
bank building. Mrs. Mansell waite at the 
Custom House for her husband, who “ ran 
into” the neighboring street, amd then 
starts out to find him. After a short walk 
she and her little girl arrive at the house 
of a Mrs. Haynes, in One Hundred and 
Fourth Street! Remaining there over 
night, Mrs. Mansell, ‘‘on leaving that 
house, asked her way to the Custem House. 
To her surprise it was very near.” Her 
surprise would have been natural. Arrived 
at the Custom House, she seeks the 
“quay” and goes aboard ship. While 
settling in her cabin, the two other occu- 
pants of the One Hundred and Fourth 
Street house go for a walk. Quite as a 
matter of course, ‘ presently they came out 
in sight of the quay.” 
Alas for the island, 
* Patsis in unum, falsis in omnes.” That 
“quay” to One Handred 
and Fourth Street smashes the realism of 
them lke a gless bottle om a blacksmith's 
anvil. Charles Reade is ne more an ido! of 
GEORGE TRIMBLE DAVIDSON. 
New York, Dec. 4, 1901. 
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*,*Mr. Churton Collins, in the second ¢di- 


York Times Saturday Review of Books: | tion of “‘ Ephemera Critica,” apologizes to 


tell me how it happens 
are still a few American editors who 
persist in sticking pins through unavailable 
twelve type- 
lies on my desk punct- 
: with a 


M. Jusserand for having done grave in- 
justice In censuring him for being ignoiant 
of a certain book, the manuscript of whiah 
has only recently been identified. Mr. 
Collins has done this in reply to the attack 
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California Humming Bird. 
From The 
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a common duck’s egg 
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in all probability is kept in its preeartous 
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by a glutinous substance collected by the 
bird from the honey-bearing flowers which 
it visits in securing food. The little 
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H. WOODS, 10 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1901. 


“ The 
Best 


Christmas 
Present 


for so 
Little 


Money — $1.75.” 


THE YOuTH'S COMPA 


« Three-Quarters of a Century in the American Home.” 
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& a gift its beauty and usefulness and power to delight increase as the year goes by, each week's 

issue bringing new and fascinating stories, articles on topics of special interest by famous 
men and women, miscellany, humorous anecdotes and an abundance of other good reading, richly 
illustrated. The following are among the 


Eminent Contributors for 1902. 


HON. JOHN D. LONG, JULIAN RALPH. SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
Secretary of the Navy. MME. LILLIAN NORDICA. T. P. O'CONNOR, M. P. 
gene meen ee tet ' FRANK R. STOCKTON. WU TING-FANG. 
meng deaapeennaimengas POULTNEY BIGELOW. CAPT. CHARLES KING. 
REAR-ADMIRAL HICHBORN, caias caer ainemath, . 
United States Navy. R L. JANE BARLOW. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 


REV. HENRY C. POTTER, 
Bishop of New York. SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


a 


Noteworthy among the contributions to the new volume are the following: 


Good Stories. Notable Articles. 


Pickett’s Gap, Homer Greene. -; How Jack Lives, John b. Long. 
Barbara’s Valentine, Elia W. Peattie. Taste in Music, Lillian Nordica. 
Under-Sea Sharking, Arthur McFarlane. ~ How Men Feel in Battle, Julian Ralph. 
The Wyncott Elm, Alice Brown. - The Boy and the Bank, Lyman J. Gage. 
The Chariot Race, Roe L. Hendrick. With Hook and Line, Frank R. Stockton. 
Moriarty’s Meadow, Jane Barlow. Lost on the Veld, Rider Haggard. 
Old Rhiney, Charles Adams. On the Flank of the Army, Winston S. Churchill. 
The Lost Turkey, Sara Orne Jewett. * Education of a Chinese Boy, Wu Ting-fang. 
Nita, Marshall Saunders. ~ The Supreme Court, ‘ David J. Brewer. 
Another Man’s Land, Martha M. Williams. ~ Heroes of the Postal Service, Charles E. Smith. 


Uncle Sam’s Camels, C. A. Stephens. What College Does for Girls, The Pres. of Vassar. 
And more than 200 others. . And nearly 50 others. 


Our Christmas Offer. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this paper or cut out this slip and send it 
at once with name and address and $1.75 will receive: 


—All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1901. 
— The Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
—The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 


And The Youth's Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1902 — more than 200 stories, 
50 special articles, anecdotes, etc. 


Every week from now till January, 1903, for $1.75. CHE on 


illustrated Announcement for the 1902 Volume will be sent with Sample Copies of the paper. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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